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ABSTRACT 



.This set of papers represents the written record of 



t^B 1973 national conference foj^ advertising educators held at 
Arizonci State University in March. -The conference focus was on 
current developments in the practice and^^.teaching of advertising, the 
purpose of the conference was to bring insights aliout current 
advertising developments to ^^the attention of advertising educators* 
Tl^e papers are divided into those presented by educators and those by 
noneducators. The educators' papers 'are subdivided into two 
categories, research paper^s and papers rela'ted to the teaching of 
advertising. The jresearcb papers deal with consumer behavior as it 
has impact' on 'and input- to advertising. THe papers on "teaching 
advertising describe recJent developments in pedagogical 'approaches 
and methodology. The noneduc'a tors' papers include perspectives on 
advertising regulation^ views ^bf trends in advertiser maaagement and 
'agency service, a review df media procedures, ajialyses of the 
employment and placement situation, and an overview of adyertisin.g* s * 
next generation. (RB) ^ - 1 - 
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INTRODUCTION 



This set of papers represents the written record of the 1973 national 
- conference for sdvertTslng- educators, beld at Arizona State University in 
March. ' 

Confer enc.e Content • " 

The conference focus was on burrent developments in the practice and 
teaclij^g of advertising . Its content provided broad coverage within the 
overall theme. iMajor ar^as treated included advertising and society; 
operating areas of advertising, e.g., mnagement, media, creative; production, 
and research; anU teaching and research issues in advertising education. 

The purpose of the conference was to bring insights into these current 
developments ^ to the^ advertising educator community. It was addressed to all 
advertising educators whether their teaching be undergraduate or graduate, 
and whet-her t!S^r orientation be communications, journalism, or marketing 
management. - - p * 

These Papers 

The papers themselves are divided into those presented by educators and 
those by non-educators. The latter comprise jfche first section of these pro- 
ceedings.^ They include perspectives on advertising regulation, vle^s of trends 
in advertiser mahagement and agency service, ^ review of media procedures, 
analyses of the -employment and placement situation, and an overview of ''adver- 
tising's next generation." These non-educators' papers come from both adver- 
tising agency and advertiser executives, and also from a government representa- 
tive. ^ 

The educators' papers are subdividled into two categories r^seal^ch 
papers and papers related to the teaching of advertising. The first group 
(research papers) deal mostly with consmea: behavior imT)acts of, and inputs 
to, advertising. The second' group reflects a wide range of .developments in 
pedagogical approaches and methodolpgy. 

As with aiiy proceedings from a conference of this type, not all the 
conference sessions^ and speakers are represented. The complete program of 
the conferjence (which accompanies this introductory material) reflects the 
wi-de coverage of current developments in the practice and teaching of 
-advertising. 

Special Conference Context, ^ ^ . 

The conference constituted the annual meeting of the Merican Acade^iy 
*of Advertising, ti^he national association of teachers of advertising. The! 
m'eeting, in conjunction with host school Arizona State University, was al4o 
co-sponsored by the American Association of Advertising Agencies' Educatiemai 
Foundation. The Foundation cooperated in the planning of the conference, in 
helping to arrange for industry spe^ers, and-in providing financial support 
for the meetings. The conference^ built upon the success of the Foundation's * 
1971 conference for advertising educators at the Uni^rsity of Illinois. 



Thus zhe conference was special ir> several ways. First, ir& content 
reached beyond rhe usual research and teaching-oriented material that tradi'-' 
txonalAy--irtT«^^ Academ;;,' meetings. >,Tiile the conference was addressed 

zo an aca'tii^mc audience, much of its content came from i-ndustry representa- 
tives. S^cqAd, in order to accommodate the material on current developments, 
' as well as sat^ research and curricular sessions, the meetings were a full^day 
longer thaxi the usual Acaiein;>'' meetings. Fitially, the conference was the prod- 
uct of a .joint effort on the- part of industry and the academic coimnunity. 

Auspices and gconsors • 

The American Association of Advertising Agencies' Educational Foundation 
was established in 196? to encourage closer cooperation between the, advertising 
industry and advertising education and research. It has provided extensive 
support of professorial research involving doctoral candidates in advertising, 
marketing communications, and consumer behavior. The Foundation's grants pro- 
grai:T-^has supported the research efforts of some 26 faculty members, working 
with 6^ doctoral candidates at 22 schools. 'A report on the wide variety of 
the research conducted with Fo^ondation funds, prepared by Spencer Tinkham of 
Columbia Vnivei^ity, will be published this fail.) 

The Ajnericaj^ Academy of Advertising is the national association of 
teachers of advertising.' Its over 350 members teach advertising at all 
academic iBvels^ and in schools with many different orientations toward adver- 
,tising. .The Academy publishes the Journal of Advei^tising , devoted to rege^arch 
and "think'' pieces 6j[\ advertising issues. It also concerns itself with matters 
related to the teaching of advertising -- curricular, pedagogical, etc. 

The Academy^ and the kA' s have worked jointly on several activities 
intended to improve the relationship between those who practice advertising 
and those who teach it'. These include faculty internships, an ''adopted 
school" program, and dissemination of practitioner marketing- advertising 
materials' to advertising teachers. 

The conference at Arizona State University constituted a major collabora- 
*tive effort between the A^a^demy and the kA's. A joint task/force worked on 
developing^'the conference ^^rograjn and making arrangements to enhance academic 
attendance. The involvemeh^' of the kA' s and, its representa/tives thus was sub- 
stantive as well as financially facilitating. 7 • 

Ackn owledgment s 

' ^ 

In addition to the afoi^i^e^tioned joint plannVng task force (whose 
members are listed following t.hi^^ introduction), two individuals were 
primarily responsible for the successful mounting and implementation of the 
'conference. v . 

Profie^sor - feRward Atkiij (Michigan State University),' Vice President 
erf- the Academy, served as program chairman organizing and 



coordinating the efforts^ of the joint planning task force into a 
cohesive whole that encorapa'esed both the enriched industry practice- 
based content and the traditional research and educational content. 
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He also performed the exhausting task 6f chasing down the 
speakers to gather these papers, 'and prepared and sequenced 
them for these proceedings., " .* . ^ 

Professor Robert Zacher (Arizona State University), Academy 
past president, served as general conference chedrman, marshall- 
ing his own formidable energies and the efforts of a host of * 
colleagues to assure the pai;;ticip*ahts * enjoyment both at and' 
'outside of the conference sessions. 

Separately, all of , us -are indebted to John^ Crichton. (President, 
A. A. A. A.), and John Del Max (Viee President, A.A,A.A. ), for their personal 
and organizational support of and contributions to the conference itself, 
and the publication of these proceedings,. 

On behalf of bo"^h the Conference planning committee, and the 'Academy, 
let me extend the wish that refers of this collection of papers find in it 
the professionally rewarding -content that the over 100 conference partici- 
pants experienced at Arizona. 



Stephen A. Greyser 
President ^ 
American Academy of Advertising 
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(While this text forms the basis for Miss Jones' oral remarks, 
it should be used with the understanding that parag^^aphs of it' 
may h^ve been omitted in the oral presentation andy by the same 
token, ot>ier remarks may have been made orally which do not 
appear in the text.) 



It is a truism today to observe thafe^ of all the institutions; under 
attack in our society, none has received sUch persistent criticism as adver- 
tising. 

Advertisers are probably more oft^n the subject of public opinion polls 
testing the attitude^ of the public towards their product than any other 
industry. They are a cental object of concern of several citizens organiza- 
tions and the more or less consistent target of criticism of [many ethnic and 
other ad hoc citizen groups. It is, therefore, not surprisiig that the adver- 
tising community finds itself on the forefront of the agendaJ^ not simply of 
the Federal Trade Commission and the Federal Communications Commission but 
more recently also of the Congress of the United States. 
» . * • 

Advertising^ is being asked to defend itself not siinply on the question 
of the fairness and truthfulness of its advertising messages but on the much 
more fundamental issues of its right to engage in certain types of advertising 
at all and on the Yight of the public to know the other side of the advertis- 
, ing message when that message raises important controversistl matters. 

Advertisers* understandably reel from this constant barrage- df criticism 
and perhaps may be forgiven for their occasional lapses into thinking that all 
of this is due to some type of conspiracy engaged in by those who want to 
destroy their industry or bring 'down the entire economic system .of which ad- 
vei*tising is such an integral part. 

It is unfortunate that, each of the major groups most directly concerned 
with advertising the public, the regulators and the a<dvertisers themselves -V 
tend to focus their, attentions on their own concerns with particular aspects 1 
of advertising rather than with the advertising phenomenon as a whole. Thus \ 
^^iJ^e public tends to concentrate on those parts of advertising which they dis- 
like. The regulatory authorities of 'necessity focus their attentions solely 
on those advertisements which may transgress the law. Advertisers ^ in what 
is a wholly understandable reaction to the public criticism^ tend to focus 
their .public comments, as they did at the Commission's recent advertising 
hearings^ primarily on "The Good That Advertising Does." As a resxilt, there . 
is too littl^e effective communication between advertisers, members of the 
public and government on the substantive' matters which give rise to the 
public ^s criticisms. 

I have the feeling that at least some of the concern with the power 
and effect of advertising in our society today is inextricably intennlxecf with, 
.the public's concerns with the power and effect of the TV medium. We recognize 
that TV must be ranked today \ri€h the other significant institutions in our 
country as having a major perhaps critical -^influehce on our cxilture and. 
value systems. But just what this influence is'ala how it does its work is a 
matter of much study and debate by social scientists. We do not really know 

- 3 - 
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whether the power of TV derives fVom the medium, as McLuhen has suggested, - 
or whether it lies -to a significant extent on:'the content of the messages 
as well. So it is not ^urpri^ing that the students of advertising can, reach 
so little consensus among thj6mselves as to the role of advertising in 6ur 
society when this role is ^ much a part of the larger and still unknot 
phenomenon of the role of. TV. . >^ ' . 

Economists and consumer behaviorists seem to agree that there is some 
observable correlation between advertising expenditure^ and sales volume. 
Yet while the economist tends to- see the existence of this correlation as 
the end of the inquiry for his purposes, for the consumer behaviorist this 
is only the beginning of the search. The studies of ecdhomists which tend 
to show such a correlation (and there are many studies which do not), how- 
ever, do not resolve the important question of the effect of advertising 
on behavior. Their conclusions as to the role of advertising" in Mghly 
concentrated industries do not reach the question of causation as to whether 
the role which they see advertising playing is to crbate sales or raise 
entry barriers-. There were some advertisers at our hearings who suggested 
that in some part, their decisions on the size of their advertising budgets 
vas influenced less on'an^ hard data they had as to the effect veness of 
this or that volume of advertising and more by^the a:nount of 'Advertising 
expenditures decided upon by their competitors. On bhe other hand, the 
exp.erience of premium brands selling side by side-with their competitors' 
»less advertised, lower-priced products would tend to support the position 
of those vho believe that advei'tising* plays an imp or 1 ant affirmative role 
in influencing buyer attitudes and hence in .inducing 



The^ consumer behaviorists are much more affirmative about ^their cQn- 
victions that advexitisipg's effective role in the marf 
capacity to influence consumer attitudes towards the 

^ven thotigh they cannot .pinpoint with any* precision hpw this role in fact 
works . 



Prior to the advent of the corrective advertising cpncept, advertisers 



sales , 
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were much mo^e .prone to be qui^te dogmaibic about the 
advertising played to induce sales. Today, advertise 
practitioners are more willing to express in public \ 

along implicitly recognized, that there is a substantial lack of hard data 
on just what the nature of the advertising phenomenoa is,' how it works and 
what parts of it are operationally effective. Hopef&lly, answers -to some 
of these qviestions will be forthcoming in the next dpcades. Certainly this 
is where the efforts and energies expended on studying the advertising 
phenomenon must be focused since the answers are so critical to the adver- 
tiser, the advertising practitioner, the academician, the regulator and, 
most im^)ortant, the members of the public ^ho are so directly affected 
for good or for bad subjectively or objectively by the barrage 
commercials levelled .^.t them daily by the advertising community. 



It is against the background of this public criticism and lack of real 
knowledge about the operations of advertising that the regulator must con- 
front his responsibilities. Yet there are some basic principles respecting 
the regulation of advertising on which perhaps advertisers, members of the 
public an* 'regulators can agree and which can provide us ^ with a framework 



for discussing, the directions in which regulation will be going in the 
immediate future. Members of the public expect and advertisers and 
regulators agree that advertising must be honest. However, there is 
little agreement on what this concept of *honesty really means in its- fullest 
sense. Members of the public insist and again advertisers and regulators 
agree --.that a central role of advertising is to be* inforpative. Yet aga-in 
there is no agreement on what ttie nature of this information role is or should 
be. Finally, members of the public generally expect and advertisers and 
regulators would agree that advertising must be fair but, again, there is 
no agreement br even knowledge of what the concept of unfairness really means 
when applied to 'advertising, ' much less how it should in fact be applied to 
advertising'. 

The thrust of regailation over the coming years will be to respond to 
these demands and expectations insofar ^s these engage the jurisdiction of ' 
ti?La Federal Trade Commission either as respects its mandate to promote com- 
petition in our economy or its mandate^ to eliminate unfair and deceptive acts 
and practices from the marketplace. Let me then devote the balance of my 
remarks to a discussion of .some of the steps which I believe the Commission 
is and will be taking as well as some of the problems which will confront 
us -- as we attempt to shape our regulatory policies towards advertising to 
respond to thes,e publio expectations and to achieve ti^jese dual statutory 
objectives. 

Perhaps the most significant development at the Commission, and one 
which I hope wil\LSx)ntinue to influence its regulatory actions in the future, 
is its effort to.xintegrate into its decision-making processes the teachings 
and experience of yhe consumer behayiorists . It is obviously critical to the 
effectiveness of the Commission's regulation of advertising for the Commission 
' to understand as much as possible about how advertising works. *The Commission 
must bring its own expertise up at least to the level of that of the advertis- 
ing- community so that its actions can be as fully informed as possible by 
existing data on how advertising affects consumers and influences their 
'behavior. 

C ^ . * . : • ' • 

- In tl^ past, -the Commission has used essentially two different models 
^^ot the consumer in framing its liajpility and remedial approaches to advertis- 
ing. Thus for purposes of determining the existence of deception, the Com- 
mission viewed the consumer as the Courts )fave commanded it to do as "the 
ignorant, the unthinking and the creduloyfe'' ( Aronberg v. FTC. 132 F.2d I65, 
167 (7 Cir. \^2)). Thus, the .Commission h^s been faithful to the commands 
of the Second Circuit Court that it "insist upon a form of advertising clear 
enough so that, in the words of the prophet Isaiah 'wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not e^r therein'" ( GM Corp . v. FTC/^li»-. F.2d 33, 36 (2 Cir. 
19^0)). However/ in framing its remedies, the Commission typically viewed 
the consumer asAhe rational eccJTionlic man fully able to obtain a clear per- 
ception of the/true appeals being communicated by advertising messages once 
the advertise/ inserted' into his message the yarious affirmative disclosures 
and disclaiiMys which the Commission frequently required of him in order to 
cure his pr/or misrepresentations. 

/ ^ 

The/Commissioa'has always been concerned with the truthfulness of the 
verbal c/aims in an advertising message. It has al6o recognized that untruth 




can be conveyed indirectly as well as directly arjd the Courts have sustained 
its function as the expert on interpreting just how an advertising claim was 
perceived by a consumer. But, while th^ Commission was fully aware that 
appeals may be made both explicitly and implicitly in messages directed to 
consumers, its attentions were far. more likely to be attracted to the out- 
right:"^verbal misrepresentations. *It^ attention to the more subtle appeals • 
• of the total message were of necessity imch more occasional and haphazard. 

In the future the Commission's increasing integration of consumer 
behaviorist research and teachings into its own enforcement activities will 
focus its attention to a maich greater extent on what consumer model should 
be used in identifying the' message being communicated. This will create a 
» number of interesting issues which will have to be resolved. ^ The Copn^ssion 
will have to come to grips with such questions as whose perceptions wilJ. 
govern and what percentage of the public -must hold the prohibited perception 
before the advertiser should be held liable for deception. We will also \m- 
doubtedly be asked to confront anew the question of what standard of respon- 
sibility the Commission should impose for demonstrated unanticipated percep- 
tions or for perceptions acquired by a very smali minority of listener/vi ewers 

Turning to questions of relief, the Commission today is also much more 
cognizant of the casualness with_which consumers perceive advertisements and 
the numbers of consumers who at any one time may ignore, tune out or simply 
not believe advertising messages, in whole or in part. While this fact can- 
not, in my judgment, lessen the Commission's concerns with advertising, it 
nevertheless is an important factor in the approach which the Commission 
must ta^ce in fashioning appropriate and effective remedia'l orders, once an 
advertisement has been found to have been unfair or deceptive. In the past, 
the Commission regularly required advertisers to make certain disclosures in 
a "clear- and conspicuous" fashion applying lawyer's standards, to evaluate 
comqpliance without ever thiiiking that perhaps what was clear and conspicuous 
to a government lawyer looking directly at the words might not even be noticed 
by a casual reading or glance at the total advertisement such as the typical 
consumer might well give the message. I am convinced that thej Commission must 
review the full gamut of its thinking about relief in the advertising field 
and fashion relief which can be expec-fted to correspond more closely with the 
consumer's actual behavior vis a vis ads. 

Finally^ the Commission must apply the behaviorist 's approach to adver- 
tising to its own 'planning process. It is wasteful and foolish for the Cpm-' 
mission to e^^ablish priorities for itV selection of advertising cases unless 
it hafe some concept or framework for knowing which types of advertisements or 
a^Jjrertising techniques have the greatest ^)otential. for influencing consumer 
behavior. The Commission should not focus ^regulatory attention on demonstra- 
tions or testimonials and endorsements uijless it has^some reason to believe 
that these techniques are effective either in attract iug^ consumers to a 
message or in adding credibility or believability to a claim. By the same 
token, if in purchasing certain categories of' products it could be established 
that advertising is the least important variable influencing consumers ' atti- 
tudes towards these products, then again th$ Commission should place advertise- 
ments of these products on a-lower priority than advertisements for products 
which can be established as playing a more significant role in influencing 
consimier attitudes towards these products. 



The believability of an advertisement is an issue which I find difficult 
to come to grips with in my thinking about the selection of plarfeing variables 
which should be considered by the Commission. It could be, and frequently is, 
argued that if an advertising claim is inherently unbelievable or patently inr 
. tended not to be believed or its truthfulness clearly not oapable of;* demonstra- ' 
tion, the Commisssiqn need not and should not take action since by i^ypothesis 
it cannot have any operational- effect on consumer attitudes or -actions, t 
find this concept troublesome. Law enforcement depends on a series' of rela- 
tively fragile and undqfinable variables. Effective law enforcement depends . 
essentially on the credibility of the enfprcement effort both in the percep- 
. tions of the regulated as. well as in the perceptions of those on whose behalf 
regiaation is effectuated. An obviously deceptive ^advertisement thus cannot 
be ignored on the assumption that its very blatancy will nullify its ability 
tq influence behavior. 

\ 

In the first place, we do not yet know enough about human behavior to ^ 
be able to say that obvious lies have no capacity to influence behavior. More- 
over, on a sheer credibility basis, I do not believe the Commission could 
afford fb leasee blatant lies alone even if it knew that consumer action was 
not affected. The respect of the citizen both as a member of the public 
and of industry for government process is an important element in the 
effectiveness of its enforcement activities. Thus, for the Commission to 
ignore tC.atant deceptions or claims which it regards as essentially unbeliev- 
able or so pat exdJ^^^feet-^ signed as serious product claims as to make impact 
unlikely would be 'to leave a large portion of modern-day advertising unregu- 
lated today. I do not believe a government agency could do this quite apart 
from whatever learning may exist as to the inefficaciousness of such adver- 
tising. Perhaps in these areas of advertising the Commission must adopt the 
relatively simplistic principle that if the advertiser expended his monies 
. on filling his 30-second spot with a blatantly deceptive ,0r not -to-be-believed 
message, then the Commission must challenge it if it is false quite apart from 
any assumptions about its actual capacity to influence the consumer's purchas- 
ing behavior. Whatever resolutions of these problems may be made in the 
\ future, one thing_ i^cj.ear. The Commission will continue its efforts to 

integrate into its decision-making process, both internally as a matter of 
planning and externally as a matter ,of proof, the techniques and research of 
the behavioral .scientist whose^ special skill it is to determine the perception 
and impact of ads on the consumer mind. 

Staff tells us that in their monitoring of ads ^they, note a substantial 
difference in the incidence of blatant outright explicit misrepresentations 
^ in na tional TV advertising. This means essentially that the areas of future 
* regulatory concern in advertising will be concerned more frequently with the 
more elusive, less obvious areas of misrepresentations contained in the 
implied appeals of the advertising messages as perceived by the audience. 
This is why the G^ritol decision is to me of such critical importance. ^ I 
can imagine no clearer signal than that given' by this decision to make it 
clear^to the legal profession- that they, must broaden their surveillance and 
screening of advertising copy beyond the actual words used and must focus 
their attention on .the overall appeal of the message being communicated. 

Ad substantiation is not a feasible vehicle for grappling with these 
types of misrepresentations which are grounded essentially., not on' the overt 
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words themselves buflrather on the meaning 'and interpretation giyen to the 
frords in the context of the' total advertising message. The workability of 
the ad substantiation program in its present form depends -essentially on * 
there being no. disagreement about the claim being made. V/here the essence \ - 
of the deception is grounded on what the claim is which is being made, ad , 
substantiation in its present form will recede in importance as a regulatory 
tool. ( ' \ ^ . , * 

Thus, in the coming years, the Commission T:-"and the advertisihg bar 
will have to focu^ their attentions much more self-consciously on developing 
more systematic and sophisticated techniques for monitoring the appeals of 
advertising messages as they' are perceived by the public in order to identify 
potential advertising deceptions. I am told that it would be entirely 
feasible for the Commission to develop a monitoring systeM which would sub- 
ject a critical nmber of advertisements per month to an analysis of the 
appeal of their message as it is perceived by their audience. This -type -of 
testing is well-developed and I understand already in use at I^ast on a 
limited scale by a number of advertisers. It would not be too difficult to 
delineate the categories of advertisements in which these more subtle appeals 
are most li^Jcely to appear and to be effective and to use these more systematic 
testing procedures for those categories of ads. 

I am convinced that once the Commission expands its systematic monitor- 
ing, into this area, and advertisers themselves and their attorneys focus tjheir 
attention more advertently on this aspect of their advertising message, it 
will not be long before a new form of de facto ad substantiation Tespecting 
the appeal of the advertising message develops as a matter of good internal - 
advertising agency practice and good legal counselling. For the advertising 
community this will mean nothing more than a shift from using their intuitions 
to a more systematic analysis of precisely what it is their message is saying. 

As the advei^tising concerns of both the advertiser and his attorneys 
and the regulators move more directly and systematically into 'this aspect of 
advertising, heightened attention will be paid to the use of consumer surveys 
as instruments of planning, premarket substantiation and ultimately of proof 
in litigation. / 

The Commission's recent Firestone opinion marks the most recent (l 
hesitate to saj| first without engaging in a more exhaustive research into 
Commission opinions than is possible or practicable)' analysis by the Commis- 
sion of the requirements of competence which the Commission will insist upon 
before using the results of consumer surveys to inform its own expert judgment 
in the interpretation of the appeal of a given advertisement. It is likely 
;t^at the Commission will be increasingly concerned with the probative effect 
of consumer surveys and with the standards used in conducting these surveys. 
It will also have to confront the question of whether this new technologv 
should change the basic principle of law established from Commission adjudi- 
cations that the Commission is entitled to rely on its own expertise in^ 
interpreting advertising messages. In essence this principle places the Com- 
mission in loco consumer for purposes of determining how an advertising 
message might b^ perceived. In developing this rule of law, the Courts were 
mindful both of the established standard of proof that the Commission n^ed 
only prove that an advertisement has the capacity to deceive and of the 
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salutory principle that Commission cas'es should not turn into a battle of 



numbers respecting consumers who obtained<ftthe false per 
as compared with those who did not perceive it as -makinj 



:eption of the ad 
.\l the false repre- 



sentation. It seems -to me likely, at least for the foreseeable futiore 
that the Commission will be permitted to rely on its own 'expertise as to 
how an advertisement is likely to be perceived, leaving it then to respon- 
dents, vbo are in the best position to know the appeal of the;lr advertising 
message-,, to come forward with whatever proof they may have of how'it was^ in 
fact perceived by their audience.* 



Increased applicability and use of consmer surveys will focus regu- 
lators and the defense bar on the importance of the research^ standards to 
be applicable to the methodologies used in conducting the surveys and in 
the appropriateness and relevance of the questions asked and Jlence of the 
answers received to the points in issue about the ^d.. , Practicing attorneys 
desiring to use research as.eyiddnce need to understand the factors^in con- 
ducting the survey which will influence *the validity, reliability and preci- ' 
sion of the results, so that they can be' assured 'that their- ownr evidence is 
of high qixality and so that they can evaluate the' results of the survey 
evidence offered by opposing couris',el. Again, I believe the Commission can 
serve an important public function^ by taking the initiative in this area to 
establish minimum levels of validity, reliability and*pr,ecision in terms of 
the particular objectives attributed for the survey. The .Commission might 
propose for public consideration some overall standards governing the qon-* ' 
^duct and use of surveys with respect to interviewer qualification and train- 
ing, call back requirements, use of experiments, etc. 

There is anotherj closely related -- and to me perhaps tlie single most ' 
troubling aspect of advertising whicl;L has, received relatively little- 
regulatory' attention to date and which I believe reg\ilators 'will be forced * 
to confront .in the next couple, of years. This relates to what I call, the 
' * i^Llogical or missing lipk advertising message in which the potential mis- 
^ 'Representation in tiae m:^ssage lies , essentially in the audience's perception 
■ '9f the ad aijd in the ment^al leap 'the advertiser invites thjs consumer to make 
^ Uo fill in t^e, gap left in the ad/ These missing link messages can be of 
two general type's: First, there is the message whose unspoken theme*'is' its 
appeal to the fears, anxieties and deepest yearnings of its audience and its - 
\:ise of these phenomena as its principal selling theme:- Thus the advertiser, 
tells his a^dieace, '*Use this product," in the context of an environment.' 
preated'by the message of" a World of romance, popularity, social success, 
e^c. The Commission must ask itseHjT the question of whether the advertiser's 
wprds ''use this product" acftually said to the audience "use this .product and 
yWwill be popular, romantic, an object -of social envy,," or more directly, 
"you will 'be handsome, virUle, ''pretty, desirable, efficient, 'appreciated, 
just as the people you see in this commercial who are usin'g the product." 
Th^n there is the advertising message which tells you simply that the product 
will help your digestion or make you sleep better or what have you but which , 
, also conveys the notion to you that the product will make you look better or 
act more energetically. The inference of the literal words was that if you 
sleep or eat better you will look better or be less irritable. Yet the truth 
of this message depends essentially on whether, if you look b^^y or are 
irritable this was in any way caused by the amount of sleep you gejtif. or the 
kind of digestion you enjoy. 
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It would, of course, be relatively simple to ajjply ad substantiation 
principles to those -messages and insist that if a prodtict Is portrayed as 
making you more romantic or helping you to be less irritable or more 
energetic, .the advertiser be required to demonstrate that this is the 
experience of the product's fimction^in the average user and that this ' 
claimed efficacy for the product is its material function. If one can 
rely on the frequency of these types of appeals iai commercials as evidenc- 
ing the advertiser's views of their effectiveness, then it seems to me. 
clear that regulators must irf the future take them equally seriously and 
not apply their own skepticism as to the believability of these types of 
claims. At least regulators should encourage research to determine whether 
these advertising appeals are effective and do impact their audience and * 
hence whether their truthfulness must be the focus of r^fgulatory attention. 

The cultural stereotypes arid the materialistic and instant gratifica- 
" tion values which perm^e so much of advertising today constitute another . 
broad s^/ectrum of criticism which is levelled by members of the public 
against advertising. I h.ave no doubt that legal ingenuity could develop 
a theory -under which these aspects of advertising might be challenged as 
unfair, or deceptive. My problem lies ratjier in trying to determine whether 
this is a proper area for government to^^^eMect itself into. If one views 
the Commission's Jurisdication as groimded essi^n^ially on those ^^f air or 
deceptive 'practices which in some way interfere with ^the freedom%f th$ con- 
sumer to participate effectively in the marketplace and to exercise their 
judgments and options without unfair impediment, then it seems "unlikely 
tl^t .t*he cultural and apcial values which permeate advertising, whether 
trufe or false, desirable or -undesirable, can or should be the subject of 
- the" Federal Trade Commission's regulatory attention. • 

I have the same problems with Federal Trade Commission regulatory 
action against advertisements which are directed towards influencing the 
public's attitudes towards what are essentially politic§tl issues and 
political, action .To what extent shoiild the Commission exercise its juris- 
diction over advertisements talking positions on the need for safety equip- 
ment/or environmental actions of various kinds or on the valties'of nutrition, 
fo bring the example closer to the more typical produ9t claim. I believe 
this issue ds an extraordinarily difficult one. So-called public^ service 
iia:essages are^ an important communications tool. Yet if theyi are not carefully 
differentiated from the ordinaiy cgmmercial message, they will inevitably 
invite the possibility of being treated as ordinaiy commercial messages, and 
hence subj^ect to the congressionally-mandated standa^rds of truth and fairness. 
I can only hope that industiy will avoid the difficult constitutional and 
public policy considerations ijiVolved by making a careful separation in their 
advertising between the typical commercial ^pies sage antj, the public service 
compaerclal. , , ' • 

There is no doubt that perhaps the most important ch&llenge confronting 
the Commission will be its development of the concept of uiifairness of adver- 
tising messages as they affect ilie purchasing habits and brand attitudes of 
their vi^ewers. 'The importance of our mandate to rout out unfairness in the 
marketplace was recently reaffirmed by tbe Supreme Court in its Speriy 
Hutchinson decision. Clearly advertising is one of the most important acts 
and practices going on in the marketplace and hend? must conform as much to 

• 
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th^is congressionally-mandated standard of' fairness as to the more familiar 
^ obligation of truth. Obviously^ in. the coming years, the dev^lopm'ent of this 
J concept as it should properly be applied .to advertising will constitutes an 

inlt^'ortant part of the Commission's goals in the discharge of its advertising 

enforcement responsibilities ♦ 

> • *^ * 

Finally, I see an increasingly im5)ortant debate emerging among adver- 
tisers^ regulators and. members of the public with respect to the informational 
role of advei^J^iSing, There is little doubt about tlie reality §nd essentiality 
in tbday's market of the consumer need for solid product information which 
•"the advertising theorists and more recently the advertise?:s ^themselves 
have^lways proclaimed is their primary function.. Now that some of the public^ 
interes^ groups are taking. this proffered rationale of advertising seriously, 
the Advertisers are beginning to pull back and to urge what is ^probably a 
more accurate picture qf their actual role today which is siflipiy to make known 
. the existence of their advertisers' products and to persuade popple to purchase 
them, \ ' • • . 

I know that consumers must have solid h^rd data about the products and 
services ^ich are available to them in such profusion in the marketplace, it 

/is abundarvbvLy obvious that without an economically literate public fully 
informed abfcut. the price and quality of these goods and services competi- \ 

, tion cannot play its assigned role to ensiire full play to the jnarket forces 
needed to provide the internal regulation required!^for the healthy, function- \ 
ing of our full enterprise sji^stem, , * ' ' ' * ' . ^ * 

Thus advertisers are right in "the' importance they assign tCTtherrole 
of informa'tion in achieving a healthy competitive environment, Indeea, i-t 
is' tempting, ^en one is in one's piity frame of mindj to take the advertisers 
literally in their self-proolaimed role as' dispenser of -information and insist 
that they faithfully discharge this role in its t^ruest sense and provide their 
customers with full and complete .information about the material performance 
and ingredient characteristics of the products being advertised.' Indeed I 
believe this is exactly what the public is demanding of them. More and more 
members of the public today, are looking to advertising -- as advertisers 
always told- them to^ look for the information they need in-order to find 
their way through and between the unbelievably rich diversity of ' nev and 
essentially unknowable goo.ds and services daily availabl^e to them in oiir 
affluent marketplace. 

I believe that r^gulaetors --rcharged bpth with promoting healthy com- 
petition in our economy and with eliminating unfairness- in 'the marketplace 
, must- focus their attention on the public's neeS, for h^d ^product data. I 
.am convinced that in thq,, decades to come tll5.s mustr become the affirmative 
objective of regulatory acnd public action/. Whether advertisements are the 
best medium for disclosing &Ld commuAicaj(£ing .t^^Ls data remains an unsettled 
question. Nevertheless, the public's n/ed foi' solid information provides * 
an important overall conclsptuaj. framewoif-k within which to formulate regula- 
tory policies respecting advert'ising. * > 

. This debate over the informational rple of advertising is integrally 
related to the battle shaping up ovdi* counter advertising and the right of 
the public to greater access. to the airwaves to counter what they see as the 
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excess powers of advertisers to influence consumer attitudes and behavior 
on important public is sties through their barrage -of commercials. 

. As Jefferson said so eloquently, it is only in an environment of the 
free marketplace of ideas that we 'can- be assured that 'truth can en^erge and 
floiorish. Reaching back to -this fundamental tenent of the American philos- 
ophy, the Commission, in what to some might appear to be a surprising act 
of self-abnegation, put forwai^d the proposition that some types of apparently 
misleading representations ^n advertising coTIld perhaps best be countered and 
dealt with through permitti^ng the dissemination of other viewpoints and . 
opinions on the issues underlying the particular advertising claim^ and 
leaving it to €he public to make their own ultimate judgments. The furor 
which attended this ptaterflent should not obscure the basic problem whiph 
gave rise to the counter advertising, proposal. Essentially, the ^ advertiser 
has it in his power to resolve the issues which *counter advertising' seeks ^to 
address. Thus the advertisers can change the thrust of their messages so that 
they no longer, rai^e so di]?ectly some of the controversial issues which have 
given rise to specific counter advertising demands. Moreover, to sqme extent, 
the issue can be expected to lose some of its potency -when the b.asic informa- 
tional jieeds of -the public about the goods »and services $)romoted through ad- 
vertising ar^ met. Whexi.the marketplace finds the optimm way of -meeting 
these n^ds, whether through afdvertising on the label, at the retail shelf, 
in the retail department, or through some other technique geared to the 
.piorchaser * s shopping and search habits, then ia all likelihood some of the, 
pressiores /for coiinter advertising will reced^e. ' r 

In summaiy, it seems obvious that the problems with advertising will ' 
not disappear in the immediate futxire. Hopefully our approach to these 
problems will become more and more informed and realistic as we improve our 
research tools and learn how to apply them. These axe the common challenges • 
which will confront us and^ I remain increasingly optimistic about the ultimate 
results as we replace intuition with fac%s and emotion with rationality. 
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Time has a funny way of slipping by. For many of us, it was only 
yesterday that we were struggling with" the problem of that all-i|nportant/ 
first job or appointment. How did we get started without, experience? How 
did we get experience without being hired? 

jt 

Today, many of us hold responsible positions in the marketing arid 
academic communities - assessing young candidates for positions and evaluat- 
ing the career development of people working for us. 

Tcanorrow, we^U be elder statesmen - judging the performance of operat- 
ing executives and pondering the significance of the bewildering changes and 
shifts which have occurred in American marketing and advertising dioring our 
careers. " * . 

< 

Let*s pause for a few minutes now' - stepping back from the ^eaidlines 
anql epergengies of the moment to look at this business of ours from a broader 
time frame than is usually the case. Let's look at it with an eye toward the 
people who'll be running it after us. 

We're now less than thirty-four months from the start of the last 
quarter ©f this centiiry - a centupy which has witnessed almost the entire - 
history of mass marketing and advertising as we kn<S^ it. 



What will these last two-and-a-half decades 6f the twentieth century 
hold? .What will the successful and effective advertising practitioner of the 
eighties and nineties be like? How will the professional world in which he 
works be different from what it is today? 

Just ending is ^a generation of modern advertising practice which grew 
out of the market conditions created by World War II. This has been an era 
of explosive growth in marketing technology, commercial research, and com- 
munications expertise. It has seen the Evolution of a whole new style of 
advertising - more real, more immediate, more in tune "with people and. the 
ways in which they talk, react, cohsider and b\ay. 

•It has been a period during which radio reached its zenith as a massive 
prime time medium and it has been a* time during which television emerged from 
infancy as the preeminent ^communications tool of a riiajority of major 
advejrtisers. • . 

But the forces. of further change are unmistakable. The increasingly 
aggressive role of government; the emergence of an activist consumer and his 
public advocates; the fraction^jZation of formerly homogeneous markets into a^n 
almost unmanageable number of smaller targets of varying worth - these, are 
but a few bf the cljallenges we are struggling with nbw. , . 

It has been quite a time to live through, and most of us have been hard 
put to stay abreast, much less peej/ ahead. But buried within the phenomena 
we work with today are tantalizing clues to what the future may hold - both 
positive and negative. 

First of all, we continue to expect an increase in overall market size. 
This phenomenon is sometimes under-appreciated because of the prominence given 
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.to reports of the striking and sustained decline in birth rate and the 
expectation that families will continue to shrink in size. Best estimat^es 
today suggest an overall population by 198O of 228 million, 11^ larger 
than in 1970. By 1990., United States population should total 260 million, 
55 million more people than Just twenty years earlier. Thus, in this cur- 
rent generation, our total market will have increased by an amount larger 
than the entire population of the United States as recently as 1885. 

'But aside from the overall total, there's an interesting and most 
significant point contained in the manner in which various age groups 
travel through their life cycle. We are now Just: beginning to experience 
the full impact of the bulge in population caused by the post World V7ar II 
babies as they reach the ^family formation and major buying years. We 
^ expect an. extremely strong upsurge in consumer purchasing of a wide variety 
of goods and services at least throughout the next decade. In' fact, by 
1980, 3^ more people will be in the key buying years of twenty through 
forty-nine than was the case in 1970 - a market one-quartei: larger thaji 
we're used to now- 

A second major opportunity lying Just ahead stems jfrom the fact that 
disposable family income will- enjoy a striking upsurge*- both absolutely » 
'and relatively. By I98O, median family incoi^e is -expected to soar - ,in" 
constant dollars - from $9900 to" about $lU,000. Ih fact, in less than 
seven years' time we will enjoy an income distribution in this country 
that will have h5lo of our total market in spending units with annual in- 
comes in excess of $15,000, a category reserved for the rich, or nearly 
rich, up until a very few years ago. 

Probably the most dr'amatic indication of the amount of wealth avail- 
able for the buying of our goods and services is supernumerary income - 
that ecor^<^c indicator which describes all the funds not needed for 
eslsentialS^and available fol* optional spending. This essentially dis- 
cretionary fund is expected to mushroom from a respectable 80 billiqn 
dollars in I97O to over ''200 billion Just ten years later. 

A simplfe straightline projection to 1990 shows supernumerary income 
at over kOO billion dollars - five times what it was Just yesterday! 

But even this explosive growth in discretionary income would^ not be 
of such fundamen-^al importance- to jjiarketers if it were not coupled with 
a ^concomitant desire- to buy. Here, too, the outlook is positive. 

The record of recent years has' indicated *a slow but steady decline 
'in the number of hours' spent at work in the average week. The converse 
*^is, of course, significantly more hours available for leisure, recreation, 
and all the exciting buying possibilities they imply. Legitimatizing this 
tendency toward more free time has been the moving of majoi* holidays to 
Mondays - permitting a considerable variety of more ambitious,, longel* 
weekend leisure possibilities. 

There aaje , many ^studies and* observations which indicate th^t Americans 
are using this increase in free time to indulge in a variety of pursuits, * 
recreational activities and self- improvement programs. 
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Growth in second home ownership; participation in a whole new set of 
sports interests; foreign travel; adult education courses; art and craft ' 
' .^..^uz^uits; home entertainment devices and the like are just the most super- 
ficial of hints at the outlines of a $150 bi^LLion leisure and recreation 
industry by I98O. gome of the major elements in Merican, business are 
moving in aggrejssively to provide the facilities, equipment and services 
these new interests will create. 

The implications for advertising are obvious. People are interested 
in learning about new, exciting and rewarding ways to occupy themselves now 
that they'have the money, the time, and the inclination to do things, beyond 
earning a living and keeping house. They will want to know much more about 
new oppbrtimities for travel and tourism; about the acquisition of newer 
sporting skills; about new entertainment and learning possibilities. Adver- 
tising's informational role becomes, preeminently important in this search. 

Still another major area of opportunity for advertising in the years 
ahead is the expectation that competition among major manufacturers and 
suppliers of services will be intensified beyond even what we have today. 
Recent marketing literature is studded with evidences of an increase in the 
velocity of product life cycles. Not too long ago, major brands of con- 
sumer-goods had endured for generations. A product took years to reach 
maturity in the marketplace. If a brand va^ competitive and if its manu- ' 
facturer was reasonably adroit in applying his marketing and sales know- 
how, that brand was relatively secure in its standing over a good span of 
. time. ' ' ■ 

« 

But the picture is quite different today. The period froin inception, 
through market-testing, regional expansion and into national distribution 
has been materially shortened.. Considering the astuteness of a manufacturer's 
competitors - and recognizing the speed with which market intelligence can now 
be gathered, assimilated, interpreted and acted upon -'a given brand cannot be 
considered Impregnable for very long any more. 

^ When we couple this speed-up in life cycle with the increasingly rapid 
acceptance by producers, distributors, retailer^ and consvmiers of product 
Variations, line extensions and the like, we. see gre^at promise for strong 
new growth in" advertising ahead. But that prpmise will not merely multiply. 
t'Qgl^.y' s^ techniques of selling and advertising. ' It will have to rely on truly 
significant product differences - differences discernible to the consumer - 
arid the communication of those differences to the right people efficiently 
and effectively. ' . 

These then are some, of the upbeat factors we see wbrking in our favor 
foi' the "balance of 'the seventies and on. into the eighties. But there is no 
denying th'at there are equally compelling problems and tl:p?eatening clouds 
ahead. ^ There are so many difficulties, c^awbacks arid .worries - and theyVe 
be^n so widely and^ continually remarked upon in the recent past - that it 
would^ serve little constructive purpose to comment on them at length today. 
In fact,' the 'pessimists in our business have been having a field day. Trade 
meetings more often than not have taken on the trappings of Russian tragedy. 
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But let 'me note some of the more significant problems we face just to 
keep in balance this picture of what may lie ahead. ^ 

First of all, our customer is more' difficxalt to deal with. We see 
growing evidence that skepticism regrading advertising is becoming more 
pervasive. IVhether the consumer has grounds for doubting the value and 
truthfulness of advertising is almost beside the point. The fact that 
greater numbers of those to whom we address ovr messages may well resent 
or ignore what we say is a fact* we will have to conjiire with. 

Comi)ounding this deterioration is 4 small but significant surge of 
anti-materialism at large in our country today.* To people holding tjiese 
beliefs, advertising is barely tolerable, jat best.. Will this segment of 
oxir society grow in the fujture? Will their antipathy toward our messages 
soften as they mature? 

Erftirely new^- and sometimes bewildering - applications of advertising 
are becoming more ap^tarent. Those of us who have attemptetj to assess the 
phenomenon of corporate advertising - as opposed to product advertising - 
as a device to present companies in their roles as good citizens have' seen 
some interesting and dramatic changes at work. 

Not too long ago, corporate advertising was a somewhat esoteric 
specialty and much of it was clumsy, primitive and transparently self-serving. 
But a lot has happened in a very short time, and it's striking to see how much 
more attuned to society and community needs such communication has now become. 
But these 'new skills are not coming easily and we are still struggling with 
this new - but increasingly important - role for commercial communication. 

Another problem we see in the years ahead is market fractionization. I 
don't label this phenomenon segmentation. Segmentation implies a somewhat 
deliberate and neat cutting up of an entity, into manageable components. We^ve 
lived through this stage in our growing marketing .sophistication within the 
past ten to fifteen years. Segmentation was quite a glamorous catch-word 
throughout the second half of the sixties. 

But we've just about outgrown that stage now. With a total market twice 
the size It was just fifty years ago; with a multiplication of brands and sizes 
and styles and types and competitors many times what it was just a decade past - 
we are dealing with an almost unmanageable increase in com^)lexity of the dis- 
tribution, selling and cotamunications process. 

When we couple the difficulties of dealing with hundreds of sub-markets 
of varying potential with a continued move toward localization of even regional 
selling effort*s, we begin to sense a new order of magnitude t'o the challenge 
of efficient marketing and advertising in the future. 

Further aggravating these problems is the continuing and intensifying 
irritant of commjsrcial clutter and the profound questions it raises about the 
erosion of advertising effectivensss * 
* ' * . ' . * 

' Contrary to the opa^nion of some obseiVers of the scene, I don't see a. 
major broadening of media' availabilities in the next ten years or so. I don^t 
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expect eable television to move stage-center as a major media category, 
breaking the Ibg-jam of pressiires on existing television. I do not expect 
a renaissance of important national magazines replacing Life, Look and the 
others* * 

If we accept a burgeoning of advertising volume on the one hand - and 
relative stability in the number of worthwhile media opportunities on the 
other - then we must expect a strong temptation for the shortsighted to 
further jam an already heavily burdened media $i?ructure. We certainly are 
going to haye to concern ourselves with this matter of how much advertising 
is too much advertising, j ^ — 

Finally, 'in this recital of challenges and concerns, is an area best 
labelled with one word - a word I feel will become much more important to 
all of us very soon. That word is "accountability". Accountability used 
mean just one thing - the ability of advertising to justify its cost to 
corporate management. 

If we cut away the rhetoric, circymstantial evidence, pilot studies, 
and obfuscation, we know pitifully little, in reality, about how to measure 
in hard, factual, financial terms the impact of most advertising today. 

We quickly retreat to that classic example in retailing where an 
insertion costing so many dollars and featuring a given piece of sale 
merchandise at the local store can prove its worth at the cash register in 
twenty-four hours. That^s where we were in regard to accoxmt ability when I 
left school and entered this ^fleld' of advertising two decades ago. A lot 
has happened slnce^ btit I still submit that a truly scientific and reasonably 
applicable deyice to measure the effectiveness of advertising in terms of a 
balance sheet does not exist today. How much longer will senior management 
patiently' wait for that evidence? Much of what they must accept today they 
still have to take on faith. 

As if this challenge were not enough, the concept of accountability is 
rapidly evolving in other directions. ^ * ^ 

Whether we like it or not, advertising - both in its individual mani- 
festatior^s and as an. industry - is rapidly approaching 'ia time when its 
accountability t*o vaxious government bodies will become much more formalized 
and routine.. 

• Much of the excitement of the past, few years in Washington and in our 
industry centers has had to do with new approaches from government about 
this very matter of who is to hold whom to account for what. Now, no respon- 
sible member of our business questions dealing strongly with blatantly false 
or willfully misleading advertising'. But many individuals in various govern- . 
ment units view much essentially truthful and well-meaning advertising as 
misleading, non-productive, or sinister.^ This antipathy indicates the 
problem we have in educating each other to better ways of establishing 
accountability within a changing governmental and legdl context. Caving 
in ccrapletely is not the answer. But acting as thoiigh the seventies were 
'like the fifties is not either. x ' ^ ' 
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still another facet of accountability - and one we* 11 all be he.aring 
a great deal more about in the years ahead - is the matter of heightened 
responsibility to the consumer. 

This public of o\irs is not a monolith and consigners can sometimes be 
maddeningly uncommunicative and illogical in their responses. But they 
certainly are a lot Ifss passive than they used to be and a lot less willing 
to' accept things as they are because of inertia or custom. We'll have to 
malce quite an effort to ass\ire that consiimej's will ^ffrmatively accept our 
messages as valid, utilitarian and moral. If not, we're in for plenty of 
, trouble I 

This then, is but a quick reprise of the many forces at work as I see 
them now - some promising important further growth and enhanced stature for 
our business - others tflreatening some of the fundamental tenets we consider 
absolutely essential to effective selling. 

Let's now turn to the^ all-important matter of people. WJaat are the 
skills and behavior patterns which have been the clues to successful careers 
until now? What talents and traits will increase in importance for those 
who will join us tomorrow? 

During the recent past - and even today - effective practitioners in 
advertising have been characterized by a strongly developed competitive^ 
instinct - a drive in which a short-term improvement in market share was 
felt to be the most actionable 'and worthwhile of goals. In a pragmatic 
sense, this approach has proved quite valuable in forcing a high order of 
attention to the specific components of aimarketing problem. It has led 
to , extraordinary exercises in ingenuit^jfe, spotting %nd highlighting those 
competitive advantages which might exist for a^ given brand no matter how 
slight or evanescent. It has placed quite a premium on the development of 
e^ecutional skills' - squeezing every last bit of rating point strength from 
a given spot television budget; honing ever sharper the copy points in that 
most constricted of commercial formats - the thirty-second commercial. 

Those involved with communications analysis'^*^d market research have 
raised quantification to a high art. Pre- -and post-ci^ative testing now 
make it possible for the more timid among us to assign nimiberical values 
to behavior shifts and attitude changes - factors that almost defy clear cut, 
.statistical measiirement . But there is a negative side to all these skills 
and enthusiasms - no matter how constructively employed, no matter how 
successful the short-term result*. 

The very nature, of the brand manager system - when linked with the 
traditional structure of a full- service agency - has encouraged a narrow 
provincialism - a,^focussing on a close-in, constrained goal ^ attainment 
of^ which 'could well damage a larger, longer-term objective. 

It has also led to excesses in rec,ent years in the creative sector - 
the crafting of advertising which has often been intuitive, indulgent, 
giddy and somewhat undisciplined - advertising which is powerful in gaining 
attention but many times woefully weak in achieving a rational commercial 
result. 
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Of course, many of these skills of the fifties and sixties have been 
of great value and will continue to, be bo in the even more comT)etitive 
marketplace of the future, • ( 

But there are new talents and other attributes which are going "to be 
needed. They give tantalizing hints to th^se responsible for courses of 
study in marketing and advertising about what students will and won^t be 
needing later 6n, After all, if you merely build programs to meet today's 
needs, you're really preparing students for yesterday. 

I believe that one of the most important elements of good future 
preparation will be a truly thorough, grounding in behavioral psychology. 
Much greater academic attention should be given to this matter of how 
people react, and why they think the way they; do. After aj-l, we still 
know scandalously little about some of the fundamen-^al presumptions on 
which our whole business is based. 

A logical out-growth of this concern will be an increasing emphasis 
on better understanding the communications process and inter-reactions as 
a stimulus. This area of study doesn^t seem to have a clearcut name of its 
own, but it certainly impinges upon a whole array of other, classic dis- 
ciplines such as philosophy, psychology, sociology and the like. We will 
all have to study much more profoundly about such phenomena as attention- 
getting; the art (or is it science?) of persuasion; the various manifesta- 
tions of belief and disbelief; aesthetics; irritation and the murky issues 
of memory and retention. 

An academic subject still in its infancy as it relates to marketing - 
but one which will certainly take onj)rimary importance in the years ahead - 
i& the study of the inter-relationship between government and private busi- 
ness. Not surprisinjgly, this will be one of the principal arenas of con- 
tention and skirmishing in the next decade or two and - because of its 
newness and volatility - gives prpmise of being a particularly fascinating 
subject for study. If you want to verify the need, "just challenge a group 
of practitioners in advertising today - of varying experience and special- 
ization - by asking them exactly what the Federal Trade Commission does in 
regard 'to advertising and why, 

I've done just that in the past few weeks, questioning quite a few 
people who are acknowledged experts in their own cho;^en fields. Only in a 
handful of cases did I get a reasonably correct answer regarding the role 
of the Trade Commission. Chances are the answers would have been even less 
definitive and correct if we had talked about such other organs of govern- 
ment as the Department of Commer.ce, the Federal* Communications Commission^ 
the Senate Commerce Committee, the FDA and so on-^ 

Itoisn't too far a jump from a course of study on government as it 
affects our business to the matter of teaching the practical fundamentals 
of commercial, law. More and more, the various people who make up the staffs 
of advertising agencies and the marketing and advertising departments of 
large companies are working daily with in-house and outside legal counsel. 



" Sociology - and the variety of disciplines it encompasses - will also 
have to become an integral part of a jproper marketing and advertising cuf-^ 
riculum. A better understanding 'of the structure of crur society and the 
staggering number of forces at work in it will become mandator;>^ as the some- 
times anta:gonistic roles of business and thd various activist forces are more 
strenuously explored, 

^Other possibilities come quickly to mind, such a:s the emerging tech- 
nology of information management as a tool to enhance the effectiveness of 
business decision maMng. ' 

-^Jidr, of course, "a greater knowledge and appreciation of international 
trade and its own particular complexities will take on enormously greater 
importance. Not so incidentally in this respect, facility with a second 
major modem language will become just about indispensable for job entry 
and personal career growth. ^ ^ 

In "the past few weeks, I*ve talked with many people in our business 
and reviewed a sampling of bulletins and course descriptions to see how 
closely these new needs^are reflected in today's course offerings. How 
close ^ they come in reflecting the changes in emphasis we see ahead? 

Among those elements that se^m to "be well covered are such, areas as 
introductory averviens of the marketing and advertising business; elementary 
,and adv^ced work in pricing* and the economics of marketing; explorations of 
the retailing and distribution picture; operations research and data manage- 
ment (albeit somewhat primitive in view of the state of that art today); and 
reviews of the structural ramifications of our business - how advertising 
departments, media and agencies are organized and function. Obviously, these 
programs have been designed and positioned after much thought, assessment, 
trial ana error. 



But certain shortcomings become apparent even to a casual reviewer. 

There appears to be a striking overemphasis*"©^ the concerns of senior 
management. Now some development, in this area is certainly appropriate - to 
a degree - as a building block in establishing a broad-based understanding. 

But many of the specific, challenges to management - and the tools it 
has available to resppnd - will change over time., I can't help but feel that 
entirely too much stress is placed on teaching students how to supervise 
sizeable going businesses tod&y. Sy the time we could logically expect them 
to assume responsibilities of this magnitude, the material will be irrelevant 
in its particulars. But there is a more insidious drawback here. This in- 
ordinate emphasis on sitting in the boss' chair misleads the student about; 
what he thinks he can handle with little or no practical experience. 

Entirely too many applicants for entry positions wind up acting either 
arrogant or sophomoric because much of their schooling has dealt with running 
a department or company - not working in it - at least at the start Granted, 
this point may sound quaint and old-fashioned, but maybe the pendulum should 
start -swinging back. * 
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\ At the other extreme, there is the problem that - eyen today - many 

' courses are still entirely too function-oriented to be of practical use in 
^a given real-life situation. This, as we all know, is the phenomenon of the 
, "trade school" approach to advertising. We see with increasing frequency 
that applicants from school for junior positions - for instance in media - 
J, know how to punch out a reach and frequency resiolt from a computer. But very 
'few of these people understand the concepts involved and are then able to 
'recognize when the result is sensible or when it is in error. The technique 
has been taught effectively. The underlying comprehension is all-too-often 
lacking. 

» 

I A third shortcoming we*ve seen in many'younger people who come to us 
today most likely transcends the specialized undergraduate or graduate work 
fior which you are responsible. But it 'is so vitally important that the lack 
moist be recognized by all of us. Some absolutely basic business skills are 
woefully weak. A working knowledge of fundamental mathematical processes 
and elementary statistics is many times a shaky proposition. We can only 
^ess that somewhere early in the game some steps were missing or insuf- 
ficiently drilled. Probably, some students expect to jump the lower level 
rjungs on the ladder in business to the point where they can then have 
ejnployees do their arithmetic for them. But I cannot stress too strongly 
the fact that a weakness in math - a basic understanding of arithmetic - 
c^ cripple a person ^s early career in this business. 
* ' 
The' lack is even more acute and noticeabl4 when it comes to written 
and oral communication. ItMias become a cliche among my ^eers that many of 
the junior people coming in under us are clqse to hopeless in their ability 
to orgajiize and properly express themselves -in writing. More often than not 
th^ir command of vocabiaary, grammar and spelling^ is atrocious. (When draft- 
ing these remarks I tried other adjectives than "atrocious" in an attempt to 
be more statesman-like. "Atrbcious" sticks because it really is the only 
prc^per way to describe a lot of what we've had to live with today. Many of 
us Pspend. our nights an(^ weekends rewriting^ the work of juniors.) 

Now granted, teachers of advanced specialties such as advertising and 
marketing in college or in graduate school cannot be blamed for the short- 
comings of students who should have mastered these elements much earlier, 
,But| maybe if we can work back down the chain we can start some corrective 
act|on before the damage is done to later students. 

/ * ^ 

One last point regarding these proble^is - the matter of career guidance. 
We*3|e sure that some individuals or groups in your schools - formally or 
infcfcrmally - are counseling with students who are soon to contact members 
of t|ie business community seeking that all- important first full-time job. We 
woulb urge that these counselors apply an impdrtant leavening of realism to 
the process. 

Several people with whom I've spoken recently have been appalled by 
the ilhadvertent arrogance and almost complete lack of understanding of where 
their| qualifications place applicants in a negotiation. Let me offer you a 
few ekamples - actual quotations from recent interviews - remarks which were 
transcribed verbatim by the interviewer because tihey were almost unbelievable: 
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"I'm a (School X) MBA. education has prepared me for any 
situation, problem, task that might arise - I do not need 
training." ' ' 

"This job doesn't sound very difficult. Within one month 1*11 
produce more quantity and better quality than anyone on your 
cuirent staffs" « • 

* * * 

"if, for examplev, I started out in media, within one year. I'd 
be ready to be media director of any agency in this city." 

"I was at the top of my class in school. How many people like 

me do you thinft^ you'll find in this business?" 

> 

If you think these are laughable, piti^able or atypical - they're not. 
They are cause for very real concern on the part of all of us. 

So much fo3?rsome of the problems with which we have to cope today. 
You may feel the whole matter is mundane - that I've overstated the problem - 
you may feel I've neglected larger issues. And, very properly, the blame^ 
for some of this may well lie with us actively involved in business as well 
as with those responsible for earlier training. But insofar as we/believe 
a problem exists - that problem does exist. 4fter all, for good or bad, we 
hold the key to a high proportion of career-launching possibilities »in this 
busiriess. 

Let'm^e now attempt to *be more constructive, by suggesting some changes . 
we'' might think about as we all soon go back about our different daily concerns, 

I'm s;ire the process of assessing long-term teaching objectives on the 
part of your various departments, schools and universities goes on more 'or' 
less*, continually. 

But in light Qf this broader perspective I'm asking you to consider 
today, let me urge a re-thinking of the fundamental role of business education 
•by Yovoc schools - a reassessment of ultimate purpose. How practical and 
applicable should your courses of study be overall? How theoretical^ should 
they be in offering basic comprehension and a large frame of refer^ce - 
without providing the tools of the trade? A proper balance 'is needed - and 
very hard to achieve. \^ 

' What 'should be your schotSl'^s particular specialization and emphasis? 
For instance, should you be stressing the study of marketing as a primitive 
and somewhat imperfect science; or communications as that most pragmatic of 
the arts; or this business of advertising as essentially^€^ social phenomenon? 
Cutting to the heart- of the matter (and taking a leaf out of^the book of good 
marketing practitioners), what is your own tinique product ad^antage^^ In what 
way are you to be clearly different from - and superior to - the multitude of 
liberal arts institutions whose graduates almost seem to be preferred by adver- 
tising agencies, advertiser companies and the media? 

f) * 
A second,^ suggestion^tems from some early thoughts on the future skills 
that will be needed. Should not your curricula be completely reexamined? 
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After all, we expect that some central techniques/ and, disciplines will 
shrivel in importance or go out-of-date rapidlj^^ while wholly, new types of 
knowledge will soon become essential. It might *ie extremely worthwhile to 
deliberate at ^ some length about what the business will look like five and 
ten years in the futiire and then assess how closely yo\ir ciirriculvmi reflects 
that portrait. 

A third suggestion calls for all of us to do a much better, forthright 
and honest selling job on younger people than we have in the past. It's no 
''secret that business in general - and advertising and marketing in particiilar 
have suffered a notable decline in esteem and regard among younger people in, 
the past generation. You and I know that there's ^ great deal of tremendous 
worth and satisfaction in the work we do. Hpw do we transmit that enthusiasm 
and professional pride to students before they are lost complet^^ly to us as 
recruits for the futiirfe? What steps can we take to talk with pre-college 
students - both in their high schools and within their families - about the 
wort^whileness of careers in advertising and marketing as a way of substan- 
tially contributing to a greater public good? Hardl;^^ anything has^beeu done 
of note in this area. . ' • 

A fourth suggestion retiirns to my own business and the executives with 
whom I work. I think we have to radically overhaul our thinking ^regarding 
entry practices and our own training responsibilities. We simply have to 
learn to do a better job of recruiting top quality talent. We then have to 
find better means of developing that talent without "Alienating it. When 
yoU come right down to it, o\ir hiring and training activities are - for the 
most part - almost .medieval. More often than not we seem to hire by happen- 
stance - pay a ^age noticeably lower than those offered by related career 
fields - and then almost inadvertently destroy ambition and regard by tjiese 
juniors by losing them in some narrowly constrained, repetitive assignment. 

We have to do a better job of enlarging the pool of candidates and 
bringing openings and applicants together.. And, we certainly shoiild work 
a lot harder on improving' the interface between o\ir own organizations and 
the academic community. Maybe in this way, applicants woiildn't be as 
tragically unprepared for the job-seeking experience as we seem to sense 
they are. 

These are quite a series of challenge;?. We can't be accused of being 
anything but global,. If this is, where my remarks ended today, "^they woiild 
be little more than another set of pious platitudes and provocations for- 
gotten by tonight. But allow me just a couple of more moments to lay out 
some possibilities for early thought and acti9n. ' . ♦ 

First of all, much of what I'm about to sugg^^^'^ ^v^n now being 
worked on - a great deal of it by individual companies, advertising agetid'es, 
media entities, schools and dedicated individuals throaaghtout our business, 
and I'm happy to acknbwledge a major new development in the right direction. 
The recent work of the Academy and the Ua's in broadening efforts in secior- 
ing internships, educational laaterials, school-practitioner interchange,, and 
launching the adopt-a-school program is exciting and very much needed. What 
I'm suggesting is that we all look for ways to make this work more effective. 
These moves are absolutely vital to the future health of our business and 
the quality of the people who will run it after us . 
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I would like to respectfully suggest that a senior, appropriate 
representative from each association with an interest in, these matters - 
the Academy itself, the kA's^ the ANI^^ the several media associations, and 
representatives of retailing - that these representatives meet to consider 
four actions, , . ' * 



The creation of a curriculvmi advisory unit 
Consider^ if you will, the desirability of having^ 
v^ious representatives of individual 3chools or 
groups of schools- develop fortiial presentations 

. of their planned courses of study fot delivery to 
a group made up of active, senior , industry experts., 
These, practitioners would then conment, hopefully ^ 

, in writing, on the strenjgths and p6tential problems^ 
of the planned ^urricvilum* 

This approach would not interfere 'with the freedom 
of any school of department to plan its coui^se of 
study as it sees fit. But it would allow somfe of 
the leaders in our business to rel'ate ,the perti^ience, 
emphasis and applicability of proposed courses to 
their views on what would be most valuable - as they 
see it. 



' Obviously, much of this sounding-board work already 
goes on informally on an individual school and 'single . 
expert basis.. We* re simply suggesting that a more 
deliberate, broadscale approach might provide tremen- 
dously enhanced expertise - much more efficiently - 
when courses oi study are being planned. 

It*s exciting to consider some ramifications of a 
venture of this sort. One possibility is that^of a 
continuing dialogue evaluating subsequent experience 
which in turn would lead to further modification and 
sharpening up of the curricula we all rely* on so 
heavily. 

The formation of/a new center to solicit , evaluate and 
' distribute a wh^le range of educational materials - Hfere^ 
again, thei>e ii much laudable worjc being done by tlife 
Acaaemy, the ^A^s and many individual institutions. We 
•are simply , asking you to consider the possibility of 
broadening the focus considerably and selling it to 
practitioners more persuasively. 

Among activities this group might engage in would be the 
solicit«ttion of original texts or papers on particular / 
subjects from outstanding practitioners in a giv^n 
specialty - behavioral research, market analysis, media 
plann^-ng, creative concerns, consumerism developments, 
' promotion devices, and the like. Again, a great deal 
has been done; Lots more remains. 
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This group might also seek out, collect and di-sseminate ■. ^ 
significant existing papers on various aspects of market- 
ing and advertising as supplemental readings for given 
courses. It would ^cfc as a major distribution center for 
' ' . the collection of worthwhile case histories. It might 
well also work with educational research organizat;Lons ^ 
.in the creation of entirely new fprms of teaching material ' 
utilizing video-tape, audio-visual technology and computer 
• soft war e^ among others. 

Here, again, the basic goal would be to form a, central 
. collection arid dissemination point without provincial 
restriction. This vnit tould solicit^ teaching materijai 
of top quality - the type too often not' available because 
of presumptions of a need for secrecy or a lack of under- 
standing as to where such material can properly be delivered. 

3* The establishment of a national cross -internship program - 
' 'This unit would act as an enabling mechanism for the^lace- 
. ment of teachers of -advertising and marketing into trxily 
suitable" spots in business, .advertising agencies, the media 
and other organizations - and 'for meaningful periods of time. 

Additionally, this office would attempt the creatf6n of a 
similar program in reverse - recruitment of qualified practlf- 
tioners in business for appropriate teaching .assignments - 
at ^ the very least as guest lecturers" for one or more appear- 
ances - bi^:t hopefull;^ \H.th emphasis on semester 6r academic- 
' year ^appointments « ' ' ' 

Much of the effort in this cross-internship program would 
' be s designed to avoid haphazard, short-term, dilettante 
approaches ^to thi^s business of cross-fertilization. After 
all, exposure of a teacher to an organization for Just a few 
short-^ weeks during' a summer^ holiday can veil leave a great 
deal to be desired on both- sides. * \ ^ 

But anything more ambitious raises problems of compensation 
and expense. One of the key areas to be explored by this * 
group would be endbvmient possibilities. - Costs should be quite 
modest in. view of the impor-^ance of the function and I^m sure 
at least a few large businesses or associations would be 
receptive to at least , considering some measure .of financial 
support . - ' \ 

\ ' , • 

Essential to the effective carrying out of this program* 
would T5fi' h meaningful program of crj^ss evaluation and 
as^sessment of the experience by experts and by the partici- 
pants themselves. 

) ' ^ / ^ 

^ A fourth and final possibility is the centraliz»tion of place- 
^ ' ment and career counseling facilities on a national scale^ - • 
This clearinghouse would be brought into being to bring a wide 
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variety o'f appropriate positions to the attention of 
inter e.sted applicants and - likewise - to^briiig -a 
large nionber of qualified applicants to the attention 
of potential employers. . ' • ^ \^ ^ 

But we would hope this facility would offer services 
.a great deal beyond those of a glorified placement 
bureau' for aspiring students*; " * * ' * 



X 



It could perform ^ iiivaluable function ih 'preparing 
^^tudents for the^xperience of ^job solicitation and 
Sn helping th^ with, realistic career guidance. An 
interesting thought here mght be the establishment ' 
' jof a'modest fund^ to ^underwrite expenses for Applicants 
X during- their preparation for job solicitation *and in ^ 
their search - a "hunt which today may well span many 
miles. " I. . 



These then are four hopefully provocative suggestions. They share 
several characteristics: 



Ea^h calls for the -enthusiastic cooperation of a 
larger nimiber of interests than' has been ^-ttempted 
to now. Obviously, the hazards of over-reaching ' 
are great. But the potential in ^broadening the 
interface is tremendous. 

Each stem^'Yrbm needs expresd^d: strongly. and in - 
very -vp-vid terms by a considerable nmber of members 
of the ^advertising' community J' ve spoken with in the 
past several weeks. The ne|d is thSre. But t^ie 
action* to fill that' need must be, coordinated and 
directed. 



Each i^ addressed to the centrally important matter, 
of enhancing tl\^ quality of the future leadership 
of our business "^-""when^th^t ^enhancement will do the 
most good. •> 



IWe already jsaid that much of value is already getting under way. * 
Iri that respect^ ^brisider this a strong endorsement from the business 
community. But these proposals are new in two respects - first^. they Hbld 
out the promise of working on a more ecmenical basis than ^ever before and, 
second, they contemplate tackling these 'needs on a scale^iibt* yert tried. 

Ambitious? Of course it is. Unrealistic? ^ It may se^em so right now. 
But I hope the e^^rlier comments I offered suggest tb you^tha^t the job is 
eminently, worth' tackling no 'matter how visionary. 

* ^Ours is a business going through unprecedented *%ravail tod$.y.. ^In 
its next generatioh, i profoundly believe 'that advertising "will e^qperience 
, at greater growth -.enjoy a more substantive role -and compel a much higher 
-regard than we have yet seep. • . ^ - ' * ' 
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X have the prdfessional pride to wprk my damndest to 6ee this come 
about. But more so thanrin just about any other field of endeavor, people 
ax6 centrally iiiportant to^'us. We must all work harder to insure a caliber 
of advertising professional for the future higher than before. 

' • I 

♦We h^ve all been somewhat old-fashioned and leth&rgic in discharging 
our responsibilities to those we educate, employ, train and develop. 

Tlie neeS is' more challenging now -tban before. Our shortcomings will 
'become increasingly damaging if ve don't correct them - and strenuously so. 

9 

Is the* Job worth tackling? Think about your motivation in being 
here today. 

Thank you*,. * . * ' . , • . 
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This talk is bound to be a dismal failure. To be memorable a speaker 
.these days has to make some scandalous Revelations about the past, deliver 
spine-chilling prophecies^ or, spread gloom with a baleful analysis of the 
present. All I can offer you are a few crumbs of change, a few problems 
that will still be problems ten years from now, and a lot of constructive 
progress. 

J, ♦ ' 1^ 

I must tell you even at the -risk of being thought complacent and 
reactionary, that I' am rather fond of advertising as a trade. It provides 
me with all the intellectual stimulus I require. It is always hard and , 
fascinating wOTik. It pays well. 

Advertising continues to attract exceptionally able minds and iinusuaJ^ 
people: a professional camaraderie flourishes amongst us in spite of the 
competitive atmosphere. V/e really respect each other. Well, we respect each 
other in the same way as lawyers, clergymen, politicians^ and academics 
respect eaph other. 

.It is difficult for me to talk about changes in *the advertising 
industry, because I have only worked for Ogilvy & Mather. And I am told 

we are peculiar. ^ Fprgive me if I draw on PgiJ^vy & Mather for many of 
f-acts. * ^ ^, 

Three remarkable changes have occurred in the past fiv^ years. It is 
odd that nobody has picKed them out for study'. But then they are the kind 
C5f changes you do not expect from an industry with a reputation for insta- 
bility and superficiality. 

1. The billings of the ^A ''agencies have grown, since I966, by 
about 30 percent. & the face of a depression, in the face 
of consumerism, and in the face of ^government harrassment. ' 
. That is an extraordinary achievement. - ^ • ' 

What kind' of growth? Well, p^^incipally groVth of the large 
agencies.^ Ten^y^ars ago there were' eighteen kk agencies' 

' ^ billing^over $50 million. Ten.year? later ^ there, are 35. 

In thi^ period the nmber of ^agencies billing between $1*0 
and $50 million v(ent ftom 42'to only 50. Gtod is -on the side 
of the 'big battalions J presumably because He has known all 
along abotit the econcxnies of scale. , . 

• At Ogilvy & lather, ottr 'domestic. billings .;w:ere $97 million 
in 1966; and in 1972. th^ we?e just under $200* million: 
Just 'xiver ^100 percent growth.. We may be pardoned for' 
, , tfeeling.vith'Mex^rill Ejrnch not only "bullish about America,'' 

•but also "bullish about advertising in Ameri<:a." , ' ' 



'2. Advertising^. Agencies a$ Multinational Corporations 

' In 1952,i,the;^A's shot/ed members to haye,44 offices outside 
• North Amer-id^V 5y 1962 the number had groWn to 127. » And . 
/by 1972 the' figure had jumped to 310. • If you^ncluae offices ; 
.with Mnority , ownership^ the number may well be over i|bo. This 
^frenzy^of e^qpan-sidn r^prese'hts an outs.tancLing change- ^ 



Foreign billings of the kk agencies accounted for $9^+2 
million in 1962, and over $2,000 million in 1971. ' W 
hunch is that by 1972 the billiiigs of the'lfA agencies 
abroad will have increased by 130 percent iii five years. 

Foreign billings of the kk agencies are now equivalent 
to about one-third of domestic billijigs - that is quite 
something when you remember that domestic billings them- 
selves increased by 30 percent in five years. - 

There are few. industries that are as international in^ 
scope as the advertising agencies, and none have dor 
'it faster. As an industry we have twice as many 
employees abi:oa<i as in the U.S. 

Ogilvy & . Mather's International billing^ grew even more 
dramatically: from $70 million in 1966 to $212 million 
in 1972 - a three hundre^d percent increase. ^ 

The Burden of Distrust ' t ' 

Yoii would think that the advertising agenci|fe ^tand out 
in the minds of government as dynamic, ablelbiulderis of 
the economy at home and abroad. Kiat Wall Itij'eet w|Duld 
find solace in the stable and remarkablek expaHsion 
least one -of their once-touted favorite [industries . 
that economists would say to themselves? good l?eav^ns, 
there really must be something to advertising a|^er all.' 
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The last five^'years, a period of iinparalleled growth in 
advertising, has seen a mounting burden of distrust, and 
dislike heaped on pne Advertising agencies. .It must be ' » 
close to a miracle not only that we survived but prospered. 
Arid also met our critics and detr^Ptor;? more than half way, 
without getting even grudging murmurs of approval. 

We rushed to sign consent orders, because the FTC is the 
law of the land, and we did not want to be labelled cheats. 
Now we f ind iihat the qourts are not impressed by the wind- 
mills of evil the FTC knights have been trying to attack. 

We paid attention to consumerism: some of 116 eV^n collected 
contributions for Ralph' Nader. We discovered thati consumers 
ism is fnot ^a radical new way of life for ordinary people,, but 
a narrow pressure group, with special appeal po politicians 
in ^earjjh of a non-partisan cause. 

But we, listened and changed our ads. We hired lawyers to 
inteiTpret what people in Washington were saying.* There. were 
many in our own ranks who urged us to reform, and we did. 

We wej^e told it was a disgrace that we did not police our- 
selves. 'So we set up, »with extraordinary speed, an organ- 
izat^ion to dd just that. Only to be told now that we are 
not policing, o-urselves* well. * ' \ . 
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Today, seven- of the top agencies are publicly owned — 
and an eighth is waiting for the market to improve. But 
we are told we are unstable and unpredictable.. Well, 
well. Our earnings increases significantly out-performed 
the Standard & Poor 500; indeed not many industry groups 
have done as well as advertising agencies. 

Even.' when in the pillory, advertising agencies can operate 
both professionally, and financially,^ with remarkable 
success. We have done^ more than most industries to try 
and get OTorselves out of disrepute, but to no avail. Since 
we got into the mess through.a case of mistaken identity, 
. ' it will -tstke spmething irrational and unforeseen to get usl 
out of it. , ' 

So much for the three remarkable changes. Good growth in 
the U.S. Remarkable growth abroad - achieved in a hostile 
climatB of opinion. Flexibility and stability. 

Now I am going to talk, about a list of things I was told would interest 

' yoti. 

To my surprise, I learnt you would be interested in a la carte service. 
You must be the only ones left! Both a la carte and full service imply a 
willingness to provide the type and quality of service yovr client demands. 
At Ogilvy &. Mather our attitude is this:, we are prepared to offer any of ovr 
services, in any desired combination, provided/ we can make a fair profit and 
provided the service can be sen'sibly executed/ 

There's the rub/ It is almost never possible to do good creatiire work 
without some' research. Almost never possible ^o develop a creative Strategy 
without marketing inputs. And it is silly/to determine a creative postxire 
without a look at all the media implications.. And vice versa. The advertis- 
ing process cannot be chopped up willy-nilly into many little segments. At 
any rate not without a great deal of additional cost, and running grave risks 
about the quality of output* . / 

You will also remember the trad4 reports that house agencies and 
boutiques wepe destroying the mastodbns the big full-service agencies. 
Boutiques and house agencies .have always existed, both will continue to 
exist: "you pays your money, and you takes yovoc choice." --The share of 
advertising that goes intb house agencies and boutiques - which are nothing 
but small agencies - has not changed. - . ^ ,^ ^ 

I was told you were parti</iLLarly keen to hear about the organization 
of account service function at/ogilvy & Mather. 

The answer to all organizational questions in a service business is 
this: don't fit people into^obs, fit jobs to people. This is fundamental 
in an advertising agency. That is why we have a proliferation of the wildest 
titles ever, invented by mail, and. why no two agencies function the same v^y. 
We must be enormously flexible. V/e must not impose hier^chical layers 'for 
the sake of organization feharts - when all we need is one bright person.* 



If an advertising agency tvirns into a bvir^ucracy - i.e. the solemn 
observation of the rite of levels by passing the, buck along the chain of ' 
coinmand - you are indeed headed for trouble. 

Beware of anyone vhose title contains the word "administration," 
"co-ordination" or "group" - in an advertising agency: he is not likely 
to have a productive role. . ^' 

At Ogilvy & Mather we have tried to remove all the routine and setai- j 
» clerical functions from account executives. The time-consuming compilation 

of brand statistics, the regular reports, traffic, policing of internal 
costs, and the endless post-office duties. ' ^' 

In many agencies this is the job of junior account executives, or 
assistant account executives. Frankly, using good college gradixates this 
way is a dreadful waste of 'time and money: there is nothing more confusing 
than an over-educated office boy. 

We feel the job is better done by less high-powered' people, not driven 
-by such ferocioife ajnbition. V/e call them staff assistants. Some are (Capable 
of being promoted to account executives. The staff assistants grade is a way 
of tapping the potential of people without business school training. 

The young account executive quickly -*gets bored and disenchanted with 
plodding routines. We believe he should be spending his time learning from 
jhis supervisor, his client, and the creative folks he works with. In oiir 
system we can expose the account executive to more varieties of business - he 
is not started out on a route that pleads to specialization. 

The account supervisor is the pillar of the account. He is usually a 
mature, fully experienced guy, someone who h^s been^with o\ar agency for four 
or five years. Usually a college graduate, with an MBA, and some experience 
on the client side, or in some totally \mrelated busine'ss. 

The up or out principle operates in all the account executive levels. 
But when a man reaches the post of account supervisor he can expect - all 
othe;r things being equal - a decent career opportunity. When we promote, 
we try to assess whether the person has ttie potential to make it to the next 
highest grade. If ^he does not, he may neyer be promoted. ' - 

^ How do we know if our account men are any good? Well, there is a 

formal, written evaluation system. We also ask other departments about them. 
The views of o\ir creative, media and research people, about account executives 
weigh with us. We look for things beyond the line of duty. 'And, above all, , 
•we ask: how good is the creative work? Yes, that is right. When we come to 

evaluate the creative people, we ask: how good are the sales? For, vithin 
^an advertising agency, the qi^ality of the work must be a shared responsibility. 

^ * We do not believe that accouilt profitability should be a specific con- 

cern below the level of management supervisor or department head. These 
questions require a delicate balancing of costs and quality of service, and 

\ ^ we do nqt w^t pvir working levels to be sidje-tracked .firom t]^e ideal of 
thorough, professional, '^igh quality service. " V 
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I am glad to say that in the last five"years the exclusive male 
college cluh rules of account service have broken down. We now have 7 
women account executives. We have 9 women staff assistants with the 
potential for promotion. We have only one account supervisor who is a 
Voman. If I were to 'guess about the next five years, I would say that 
about 35 percent of account executives, about 15 percent of account^ super- 
visors, and 3 percent of management supervisors will be women. 

Ten percent of our officers are women, including a director, Reva 
Korda, who is one of our creative heads. All, except Mrs. Korda, became 
vice presidents in the last three years . 

The number of women in professional grades has increa^sed by 66 per- 
cent sincte 1966. Notably in account service, art, coiinnercial production, 
media and research. Equality in numbers? No^ not yet. Equality of 
opportunity? Almost* Resistance is breaking down fast. Equality of pay? 
Certainly in theory, and almost always in practice. 

We are often asked about training. Alas, advertising agencies are 
rPtten at teaching. We have neither the time, nor the resources, nor the 
technical knowledge. But an advertising agency is a good place to learn. 
So send me a man who wants to learn - not a. man or woman who wants to be 
'taught. We find th^t people who are students of their craft make the best 
advertising people: people who have to be taught stay second raters. How 
do you learn? You are curious, ambitious, and very hard-working. And 
these three qualities bring me to the question of recruiting. 

/ 

It seems t6 have been too readily assumed that in the new social 
climate young people will not be willing to prostitute their souls by 
working for advertising agencies. I would like to make the point that we 
do not need a large army of recruits, but only a tiny elite corps. * 
h — 

For in the wake of the profit squeeze of 1970, and the consequent 
rethinking of the use of manpower in advertising agencies, the number of 
people employed has declined by some 3,000 since I966. ^ The l^A agencies 
report tHat their'total numbers in 197? were 2,1+00 less than in 1966. That ' 
meaningless statistic - the number of people employed per million of billing 
fell from ^7, 9 in 1966 to 5-5 in 1972, and is still falling. The drive for 
productivity was an international phenomenon. 

In England too, the number of staff employ^ed by member agencies of 
the I.P.A. declined by 25 percent between I966 and 1972. But productivity ' 
doubled. 

^ t / 

The story is similar in Canada, Germany and Australia. 

' In the case of Ogilvy * Mather, the ^industry trends in numbers 
employed are masked by our rapid growth. Althoiigh our numbers grew from 
765 in 1966 to 906 in 1972,, our numbers per klllion of billing feii from 
7.9 to 1+.6 Which is better or worse than* the industry average, depending 
on your point of view. 




So wheaj;{e_are talking about entrants into professional categories 
the advertising agencies need hundreds every year, not thousands. 



Undeniably, it is more difficult to get t}fe calibre of ^people we are 
looking for. They exist all right, apd just as interested to get into our 
business as ever before, but somehow it is more difficult to find them. We 
have concluded that colleges and business schools are neither the §ole, nor 
necessarily the best recruiting ground for people who put ambition, hard 
work, and intellectual curiosity ahead of all other career considerations. 

One of oTlr agency ^s innovations was thfe fee system of agency remunera- 
tion, back in I96O. Indeed, we prophecied that by 1970, payment by fee will 
have driven odt the anachronistic commission system. Either our proposal 
-if/as not as good as ve assumed, or the commission system has gil'eater strength 
'and validity than we tho\ight :. because the commission system is still the 
source of the overwhelming proportion of agency income - it accounts for 
more than three-qu^ters . Even in our own case, ;fees amount to only half 
our income. We may have set out .in a new direction, but we have not exactly 
smarted a stampede. 

There has been a fundamental change, almost unnoticed by all commen- 
tators, affecting the anatomy of the major advertising agencies. 

Our business used to be run by owner- entrepreneurs, great men, some of 
them' veritable titans. Many of them have faded from the scene. In advertis- 
ing, as in other businesses, there has been a managerial revolution. Nine of 
the top ten agen<5ies got new presidentjs or chief executive officers in the 
last five year&. ' - • 

V/e do. not pay enough' homage, to the Titans - they built the business, 
they created a solid, predictable, useful new industry.' And ,they handed to 
the new managements, sound flourishing organizations, with distinct corporate 
reputations . 

I am leaving you with the impression t^hat he are without problems. Not 
so; But the: problems I perceive are npt those that the trade press discusses 
avidly >in its da ily and weekly outpourings. 

A vividSa^nd correct ' imagination can see the course, of future events 
clearly. But it\always underestimates the time required for the changes to 
work themselv^sj:^t,- I perceive the problems that will plague 'usj -but I am 
not prepared ;fco 'guess When they will start to' rock the boat, 

Cliopt Conflicts . ^ For the large agencies, client conflicts are the 
most .serious limiting factor of growth. It is' sharpened by advertisers . 
diversifying into each other's' businesses. Th'e time will come when it will 
be ^eeess6,ry to take a new look at what constitutes a conflict,- ^d develop 
attitudes more like those prevailing in the professions. 

Nationalism .. The fastest growing segment of the major agencies* 
business' will be International. In the case of Ogilvy & Mather it already 
accounts for half *of our income ,and profit. 



Ndt only is the multi-national corporation. we serve going to run into 
increasi|ig difficulties with the forces of economic and' social nationalism, 
but we, Jas foreign-owned advertising agencies, will come under increased 
scrutiny. Sanity suggests that in the long-term .extreme forms ^ of nationalism 
cannot prevair - hut in the meantime there will he many anxious moments. 

S 

Profits , Our system expects us to deliver increasing profits from the 
^ enterprise every year. As J have demonstrated earlier, advertising; agencites 
have hecome much more efficient. But in our search for •furthei: im^^royements 
we shall look to vertical integration. Increasingly, you will find adver- 
tising agencies reaching into work that is now suh-contracted. My guess is 
that this inevitable process will not work itself out without a great deal 
of argy-hargy. 

Well so much for ray review of the changing face of agency services. 
Let me leave you with two paradoxical observations. I have learnt, much to 
my surprise, that in our business, established veterans ofi^en, for no 
a?)pareut reason, fail to make runs, but youngsters whose style is crude and 
untutored sometimes, ^^or inexplicable reasons, hit the ball out of the' park. 

I have also observed from watching myself and my colleagues that when^ 
it comes to breaking rules, innovating, and daring, the middle-aged and 
respectable have at least as much innocent enjoyment and fun as the youthful 
and re]Dellious. 

The changing face of the agency business is still very much the same 
face. Neither vigor nor optimism has draijied from it'. A few new hard lines 
around the eyes, a little more grey around the temples. Quite an attractive 
face really. 



Concern for the future? Oh yes.^ But no terminal diseases. Indeed, 
a surprisingly clean bill of health'. * \ * ' - 
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^ The pr^piise that advertiser management has changed in recent years is, 
on the surface, true. One need only thumb through Advertising Age (any issue) 
during the past few years to read about the kind and degree of change* that 
has taJcen place during this p.eriod. Changes that immediately come to mind 
include: , * ' . 

the rise of independent services creative, media, 
merchandising, and new product; 

the concomitant questioning the role of the "full- 
service" agency; ^ ' " 

the resulting questioning of the commisjJlon system 

and the supposedly "automatic' 15 y^" rate of commission; n ^ ^ 

the so-called rise of the ^'house agency." 

The one thing I don^t jlntend to'^^do here today is re-hash all of the 
whys and wherefores of these issues, which have received much -press in recent 
years. . These issues have been rehashed endlessly now, and my assumption is 
that this group knows at least as much about tftese subjects as I>do. 

J. 

1 will simply call two points* to mind, in the ai;tempt to place these 
issues in a somewhat better perspective., 

1. Since "advertiser management" is' concerned with the total 
marketing mix from prodiict development to distribution, 
and the issues we'r^ discussing have to. do with the more 
limited' (albeit important) development and placement. of 
advertising copy — even latge changes in this area have 
probably resulted in minor changes to the face o:^ adver- 
tiser management. Most ^adyertiser managements 'are continu- 
ing to "plod along";much as' they always have, making impres- 
sive sums of money for' their managements while many adver- 
tising people spend a seemingly inordinate amount of time ^ 
reading about themselves and enjoying every minute of- it. 

Which brings me to the second point. 

2. ^ As a 'result of the integr'a^ relationship between ,the adver- 

tising business and the media, an'd J^ecause advertising (on 
the siirface) has always been' a somewhat glamorous business, 
* there has always been a rather disproportionate relationship 
between' the amount of press coV;erage and the real newsworthi- 
ness of the issues and items covered. 

What really has changed, and I believe in degree, rather than 
in kind, has been the level of sophistication of advertiser 
•management towards advertising , management . Specifically, I 
attribute this change to the gradual bj^ steady growth of the 
number of advertiser managemjsnts that have been in part staffed 
wiNth personnel who have as part of ^heir "background, some signif- 
icant agency experience. Very simply stated, experien.ce engenders 



confidence, and confidence breeds an impatience, an 
unwillingness to maintain the status quo when there - ^ 
^^ seems to be little justification for so doing. Adver- ' 

♦ tiser managements have simply beb^j^e more capable- of 

^ affecting the advertising product and the method of 

obtaining it. ^ * . * 

IVe^been asked, among other topics,, to address the issue of the 
changing role of the -client in advertising management. This au'^ject gives 
me the opportunity to change the fra?ie of reference from the general to the 
specific. Rather thah ^speaking for the industry as a whole, I*d like to - 
tell you- how The (Quaker Oats Company views advertising management, /Adver- 
^'tising management is a part of our total communications effort. This com- 
munications program encompasses every area qithin which we can affect the 
consumer perceptioil of our products and their likelihood of success.. It 
begins with predicting consumer desire\for and receptivity to products we 
arq capable of manufacturing and sellin§?at .an -acceptable level of profit, 
, ,to the company. It continues through development of product and design of 
packaging* when we are using the combination of res'earch and development, 
and design skills to optimize the prodJtict offerings. The deyelopmenf of the 
marketing plan culminates in the executidil, of. strategies interspecific adver- 
tising and promotion programs. The tracking of/product performance and 

J determination of consumer acceptance and satisfaction, hopefully leading 
to long-term marj^eting success, are the next steps in this "role." Long- 
term management of our product lines, including thfe optiimization of the 
advertising and promotion^ jprograms on a continuing basis, r^resent the 
final ste'p in the role of 3.dvertiser management. 

' Stated rather simply, we believe we have the knowledge and expertise 
to manage these functions. The critical issue is that as we have become more 
expert and self-confident in this management, haj^e come to realize that we 
have a series 'of options with regard to whom we call upon, for input along the 
way. . " , ' 

I*ve been asked if the role of advertiser 'management will change in the 
next 5 y^ars. ' While not' desiring to avoid ^the issue - I must answe:^- that It 
will depend upon the development of advertiser' capability over that period of 
ti^e.^ I can guess that 'advertisers wilX^'only become better at the task| they 
have already started to -perform and ther'efore will do more Of them. 

At this point it would be 3.ppropriate for me to give this audience 
som^ idea of just how The Quaker Oats Company is organized to maximize the 
contribution- of its internal capabilities. 

Organizationally, there are^ five departments (one a subsidiaiy) geare^ 
to make major contributions to this advertiser's self-sufficiency. Each 
department reports to the Vice* President, Marketing Services. 
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The iMarketing Informatioii Department rSgre^ems a full-servi^cfi^ research 
facility. Its 50-mari size -gives us not only the' ability to analyze the data 
from any giv^ business, which is don^ on a^ periodic basis, but aLso the ■ 
capability of designing and fielding product and" consumer research p^jojects 
^ ^th outside help limited to field supervision. It would be a rare a'dvertis- 
.^ifig agency research (department that is so w,ell equipped ^rcj, design and manage 
our research. Even if we could find a comparable source, we have found .that 
the costs wo\ild be higher, and the security more suspect. Certainly, the day- 
to-day knowledge, of outside researchers would^ not be equivalent to *the exist- 
ing knowledge and Qommitment of our own employees. ^ ' " ' . 

Qur Package Desivgn and Development %enter works directly with our market- 
ing^ personnei and the country *s leading package design firms to develop Quaket 
packaging. We are hard-put to fi!!nd a reason to involv.e a middle man.* 

^ Ovr Collateral and- Promotion Department works directly with our market- 
ing personnel, our Sales Department and our Package Design Center to. maximize 
the input and quality of all package cppy, and collateral material. .Here too, 
we are hard-put ,to justify the involvement of outside services -- unless they 
can provide s6mething that we ^re Incapable of providing or find it uneconom- 
ical to provide ourselves. ' , ' / ^ ^ 

Quaker *s advertising senTices ^ejpartment is largely a quality con1:iio:^ 
department rendering service arid expertise in the advertising managejjeat 
function. As such,^ it attempts tp coordinate the role of various external* 
and internal services -- but does not limit or increase their participation. 

AdCom Inc., the Quaker' Oat s^ corporate advertising agency, is perhaps ^ ' 
the most unique part of this a4vertiser*s advertising management ]5rogram. 
This corporate resource manages, creates, and places the advertising for 
, approximately ,$12' million dollars Worth of Quaker advertising. AdCcm is a- 
full creative and media service agency. Its creative and media personnel 
would, if we handn\t been fortunate enough to hire them,- hold down similar 
positions in the i^orld^s best agencies.' They have ah established track 
record which incluTiesj creating and plac^g major ' successful advertising 
campaigns for • - • ^ ' 

^ - brands from the -concept stage through successful broad 

scale^ introduction; ^ • ^ ^ ^ 

, - brands critical to 'the comtpany, requiring great under- ^ 
standing ;a^d strategic commitment to c^rporat^^^^ilosophy; 

brands in vast trouble, in needs trf immediate remedial 
actipn. , * . ^ - 

- ■ ■ r ~ 

In short, we*ve found that if we. can attra6t th^ right adveastising 
p'eople, we are at least as likely to he successful'in solving t>ur asm 
problems internally as through an^external source. It takes knowled^fes^nd 
sophistication on the part of advertising management to identify silch ' * . 
people. It takes Qommitment to work With ^nd hold on to them — but we see 
little reason it can't be done. *If dqne^,^^e have reason to beliteve it 
leads to a ver^f healthy situation. Fori w^ wiil have succeeded ^ employ- 
ing top talent whose total .efforts are applied against^ our businesses, and 



whose rewards 'are completely tied to the success of> those businesses, as 
opposed 'to some, theoretical agency "billings" numbers. V 

• In light of the preceding. statements, it's only fair to ask how 
about outside services? The answer to this Question is partially lodged 
in semantics,^ and^ partially in the fulfillment/need syndrome. To us, any 
service bought on the outside is an outside services This includes services 
ranging from the employment of the largest of advertising agencies,, JWl", to 
the utilization of Nielsen for retail audits, or Saul Bas.s ^for design work. 

These are all outside s^rvicr«s we .use bec9-use they make direct and 
worthwhile contributions to ^our bu'Sg.ness. V/hen they^ cease to do so, they . 
lose our business. • ^ 

. To the extent that the term "outride service" is more generally used 
to- describe the so-called a la 'carte creatiye service or media service, I'd 
like to go on record with the following: 

There- a;*e many wayS.to buy creative services. We're for all of them, I 
^s long as thfy fill a need better, more effectively and efficiently 
than 'the alternatives. To date, we have found that we can do this best by" 
combining the resources of our major full-service agencies, with the great 
talent and commitment from our corporate agency. -This doesn't mean that we 
haven't had sotne success with a la cart'e creative services, for we have. 
However, at the risk, of overstating a cas-e it is my opinion that most^of 
the great creative talent in the business is (despite all the publicity) 
still working for full-service agencies. 'I > ^ 

Further^, I taight state that th^re will forever continue the 'dilemma 
of hovr ari adveirtiser should compensate a creative service. All is well if 
you get the' optimal solution the first time. Knowing the difficulties in- 
herent in the creative process -- you estimate the likelihood of su-ch an / 
event. V/hen and how should the nfeter start to run again, at* a different rate? 
How many solutions is an ta la carte purchaser entitled to for a given price? 
To the de^ee that pricing can be tied tp^ commitment, the advertiser has got 
to be better^ off. A very difficult pp?^lem for the advertiser and an a la ^ 
carte creative service. Not ,'a reasdn^to nev@r use such services — because 
if they can do fdt you what other^ources cati't at a given point in time 
they can represent a valid alternative. However, in general we have found' 
that the. long-term relationship with' irivolved resources - whether internal 
or External - makes the most sense^^ * ' • 



Howabout medn,a services? I'd like to fiass over these very quickly 
because I believe their major impact had to do with a point in time. When ' 
agencies became sloppy and advertiser management lackadaisic^, some experts 
identified a business opportunity. , ■ * / 

*As the agencies ^d advertisers had this lesson' proven to them, the 
me^dia op^ations withlti tr^-diti^onal^ agency Aedia departments were refocused,^ 
and the vast "opportumties" jpresent^d by media services disappeared. We 
have (as'hav^ other major advertisers). tested 'such services, and have con- 
cluded that we do at 'least as well , through* our traditional sources. 
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Commenting on *the value of outside new product services is ^ probably' 
^ the most difficult thing to do. ' In a sense/ this kind of service represents 
* the greatest opportunity fdr an advertiser. A Since' the etrt of conceptualizing, 
new product opportunities requires breaiking out of the typical w^y of looking 
at consumers, markets, and existing product solutions,, the fresh^ creative 
m^keting point of view may provide the greatests^opportunity to this area.\ * 

Howeyer, nowhere is' there the need for more knowledge of * a compafiy*s 
iStratfegies and capabilities than in the assessment of new product marketing 
opportunities, therefore, I conclude that utilization "of outside services, 
in the'' new product ,3rea can'.have a high return for an advertised if* he has\ 
really. come to grips with his corporate strategy and capability ajid is willing 
to share this knowledge with his outside service. If not, he is better off' . 
saving his money! " ' ^ 

In evaluating the value of "outside services" and advertised* self- \ 
sufficiency, vis ft vis the more traditional relationships with full-service 
advertising agencies one must question the inevitable effort 6f» changing, 
methodologies upon the old relationships. How have the full-service agencies 
q reacted to the increased competition, and the elimination of the "exclusivity 
clause"? . . . . ' > ' 

. I have two ratjier simple observations. - ' . — 

1. Competition is healthy for all. ' ' 

2. Any agency would prefer a client ^who has in * - •/ 
part been satisfied by spmeone elj?e - than. 

r . no client at all! ^ ' . * 

' . • • f> ' 

Finally we come to the inevitable question of , performance. ' 

^ ^ . ' Has the^ use of in-house capability resulted in better adyerti'sing,? ' A • 
difficult question to answer because it requires subgect^ve as'well as objec- 
tive jud^^ts about .advertising quality. Of coiirse, we do have, some un- 
arguable success .stories to talk about. But first,' I*d like to give you a ^ 
»ch^nce to judge for yoTirselves. Here's a reel of .Quaker Oats Company, com- . 
mercials. I * 11" identify the creative soiirces after you've had a chance to \ - 
fona yoTjr own opinions. ^ . 

* • SHOW 'REEL 

' ' A 60" Ken-L Ration - Cheese Stand 

60" King Vitaman - The Castle , ^ 
30" Instant Grits - Williams Family 
30" Life - Three BrotheriS 
60" Oatmeal - Talking Tube ' 
2 - minute Pet Food - Stray Dog 
30" C^p/n Crunch - I Xk)tcha Bird 
30" A.J. Cinnamon' Swirl French 'Toast - Twist 
^60" Natural Cereal - Children 




In genera^l, I hope yoji approve, because we're very proud of tl^e overall 
equality 6f these .coinmercial^. , ^ 

« 'Now, let* me identify t^'e creative source of each and tell you a word. or 
tWo about the-brjand's performance. ' . 

^ ' • 

, Ken-L Ration^Che^seburjger - J, Walter Thompson, Chicago 

- A new product that has been a big -success., ' ^ 
^ A line extension that has st^xt'ed to outsell 

the original Ken-L Ration Burger' in some parts ^ . ' ' ' 

of the coimtry. . . . - ' 

jQng^Vit amkn_ AdCom, Quaker* "Oat s^ house agency. 

^ - A roaring success^ A Qadpaign that' turned . . 

around a declining business to bimonthly 
. gai^s exceeding 20% Versus year-ago^ ' ' * j * 

Li^tjyit Gritf Glenn Advertising, Dallas, ^ ^ | - 

- Successful instant version of our traditional 
♦ grits product whiclj is quickly winning acceptance, 

Life^- Doyle Dane Bernbach - New York \ . " ^ - 

- The f ii^st ' caigpaign in sQver^ year's^ whioh has 
rfegistered measyrable sale gains. 

, .Qatmeal\- AdCom * , *. ^ 
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One of the highest Burke scores v^e've'-ever recard,ed' 
in the cereal category^ a l<-2. ' ^ 

Pet Fo£d^^eci8d_Comerci.al - J. Walter *Thdnps6n 1/ 

es.; / ' „ ^ • . . ^ 

; - Specially 'cheated for use in corporeite specials. 
^> Difficult, to measure*its success, but'we have 
. ' found *its emotional impact updh pet owners to be / 
universal. • . . ^ ' - 



Cap*n Cr2mch_ - -AciCom , ; ' 

The latest commercial in the long-starfdirig campaign, 

r^i^e of the all-time successful brands in the 
chil»en*s reaSy-to-eat cereal category. * 

Jay Ward coHaboratlpn simplified throiigh house 
agency relationship. ' - . ' ' , 



A\mt_J eTTn?Tia Fren£hJ^2^st - J.^ Walter Ihomp^on , ; 

- latest 'flavor .extension in pui» successflil 
^ ^ frozen toasts product line. 

* » • - 'AdCom \ ' ' , . * 

. ' - Introductory cajupaign for bur new ICX)^ ^ \ ' 
' Natural Cereal which is .currenlfly being' ^ * / 

rolled-out across ' the coiintry - and which 
. w'e can't nxake fart enough - advertising or 

not. --Burked at a k6 - the highest 'cereal ^ 
score we've ever recorded. 

Obviously, you'll judge for yourselves a§ ^to whether or not " this 
advertiser's utilfzation of traditional resources; in' combination with* 
self-sufficiency, has b^en effective in the creation of superior adver- 
tising. -At The (Quaker Oats Company, we're convinced that the results 
hava been optimal. ' • • 

In closing j Vd like to leave you with'\his thought: 

^.It's npt the nature of the source that matter's; rather, it is the • 
commxtment of the advertiser to accept no less than superior advertising, 
that is likely to make' the difference in its quality. 
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' Back about five years. ago, N. W. Ayer made the decision to dec 
its business. For close to 100 years all of the-agency*s work had 
in Philadelphia, . ' , * 

This move made sense from the standpoint of client service and 
opei^atio^. But it did pose som6 serious problems a^ well. 

In the media area we had to find a way to be sure that 'all of our mediav^ 
work, vnder the direction of Media Management in the several offices, was top 
quality, ^egardless^ of which of the offices. the client might be dealing with, 
\ * t • * ' ^ * 

ThelAyer Media Planning Procedure became the fundamental unifying force 
throughout\ all of the agency's offices. The. Procedure has a number of unique 
features.. \ 

1. It is applied uniformly throughout the agency and does 
provide a strong discipline assuring that all major 
fac^tors are given consideration in developing the media 
program, and that the media program Is properly carried 
through in the buying ^d execution phase, 

2. At several stages ±n the Procedure the involvement of all i 
of the agency ' s major functions' is. required. That includes 
the Creative as well as Account Management, working directly, 
with Medi^. Critical 'deQisiops are made on such things of 
importance to eacli of the groups'as *the advertising objectives, 
the target audiences to be reached, the reach and frequency 
requirements, and estimates of the actual delivery of the 
advertising (as distinct from its mere exposure' to the 
audiences reached). 

^ 

3. The Procedure provides a written, working record for all to 
use in their daily work, Miere personnel* turnover occiirs, 
it provides a quick reference for new -personnel to get up to 
date, ' c • ^ ^ 

u 

<k/ it requires and provides guidelines for the weighting of 
target audience^ in terms of their relative importance by 
demographic and life style characteristics. And it provides 
for weighting of various medi^ opportunities, as well as weights 
relating to the actual dejiveiy of/'advertising. All of these ' 
weights, of course, are designed to provide much better dis- 
crimination in making judgments, as well as to' provide the basis 
for statistical analysis via the computer,- , 

5. Finally, and very important, the Media Planning Procedure, ' ' 
properly completed, provides the base and the 'data bank for 
what we hope may become a predictability model on the results 
of advertising, V/ith all the information required at hand \ 
(such things as the job' advertising is expected to do; per-' 
formance goals against which advertising will be measured; 
reach --^d frequency requirements) advertising inputs can be 



measured against the resiats achieved. Over time 
this should permit detailed study and correlation 
between input and result making us -better predictors, 

ft 

What is the Ayer Media Planning Procedure? 

Actually it is a set of worksheets in THREE SECTIONS 

* 

*. Planning Requirements 

• Selection 

• Buying 

^ ^ ^ ^ ' 



- So much for background! 

- What are the key elements i^ making it work? We can't 
cover all of them today, but we will have time to 
hit the highlights 

Basic of course is the answer to the question 
What is advertising being asked to do? J 

DETERMINING THE ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 

1. Objective/Purpose of Advertising 

2. Advertising performance goals 

3. Budget 

^ Simple as this may sound, it is not an exercise in writing 
down the obvious. There are many things that advertising 
cannot b^ expected to do and yet every day it is being given 
tmrealistic assignments. On the other hand, of course, there 
are many things advertising can be expected to do; and isolat- 
ing the precise ^one may well be the crucial step in our entire 
process. .The burden here is on being specific. Inci;eased 
"sales" isn^t much help because it doesn't specify the partic- 
- uiar consumer. behavior weVwant to influence. On the other hand; 
if 'the advertising assignment is to influence purchase of our 
brand by consumers who buy other brands in the same product 
class - iJe. conquest sales - we have something we can work with.- 
Or the, job might be to influence purchasers of our brand to use 
• more of it than they currently do. Again this is something 
that giyes real direction. 




\ ... 

Next question' is Against Whom do we want the advertising to work ? 
DEFINING -THE MARKET AND AUDIENCES ^ 

1. Demographic characteristics ) 

2. County size/geographic distribution ) 



Weights 



3. Product usage 



III. 



We require our Account Group and this includes Creative, 
• Media and Account Management to sharply define the target 
audience and give actual weights to the important segments 
in that audience — 

And so that we don't over look Mother key factors; we require 
our people to think in terms of 

h. Special" interest factors 

Life style, social/political interest, civic 

activities, community leadership, economic 

outlook, etc. * ; 

5. Additional potential audience segments that could, with \ 
cultivation, offer special opportunities. Young people,* 
ethnic groups, etc. 



The next key question in developing the Media Program is 
What haveVe got in mind creatively to do this ,iob ? . 

Together the account group is required to 

ESTABLISH THE CREATIVE REQUIREMENTS 

1. Creative strategy 

2. Mood of the advertising 

3. Space size/commercial length requirements 
, Color requirement . ' < 

5. Special requirement s_ \ 

• (Bleed, coupons, inserts, positioning) 

6. other considerations . * ^ ' 

• CRep'roduction, product display, merchandising, demons tirat ion) 
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This of coiirse again is not an ^ercise in the obvious. Rather, 
it requires a careful study of .'OTat the prospect really wants, what 
the competition is offering, what we have to offer, why the 
prospect should want our product or service over his present 
product or service^ and finally and very important, why the^ * 
prospect "should believe in as . 

#' 

This all sounds pretty' "straight. " Lest I be accused of '^beating 
the obvious to death," I want 'to emphasize 2 key facts - 

i< 

1) These 'judgments axe the point , responsibility of the 
Account Group. ' 

2) They' axe set down in writing for all to use for 
guidancej a discipline- over the entire operation. 

At this stage our media staff takes over in 

EVALUATING THE MEDIA^ 

1. Identify all types of media that meet market 
jobjectives 

2. Evaluate their, relative importance in meeting 
the advertising objectives/requirements 

3. Convert values to an impact index by Media type 

In the process of doing this we ask this question to be ' 
sure no competitive 6pp6rtunity is overlooked; 

Recognizing that media value can mean more than cost, per 
thousand in some other efficiency measure, is there any 
unique, competitively different use of media (with or 
without special creative material) that should be 
considered? 



Lets take a hypothetical case to demonstrate the process 
( read from slide 

Here's how you might weight the various media possibilities 
(come out with magazines . & TV as the qhoices). , ' 

Next we evaluate individual media vehicles on the same basis. ' 

- ^ Assign values for probability of exposure and impact value. 

- - Calculate dollar value for ,each vehicle to indicate 

relative efficiency in terms of weighted exposiires 
delivered per advertising -dollar . 

1 • • 

f* 

J 
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Recognizing that 'opportunities for exposure are', not i \ , ^ 

synonymous with, advertising exp^osures, we have examined-*- 

all the research available for the last 10 years .to 

arrive at probability of exposure weights for all me'dia 

and types of usage. Obviously such faqtoi^s as types of * ' 

units being used, ^reader* traffic^ attentiveness, etc. are', * - 

critical. , * , • - ^ . ' 

All that sounds pretty coiirplicated - let jne'.-show you in 

series of '2 slides what we do. ' * . , 

Again hypothetical values, (a different situation) but here 
^)laced against specific media vehicles. . ^ ' '. • 

Here simply take impact (revalued on a base of 100)- -"'apply 

probability weights from our tables tp calculate net ^ 

effective weight. ' ^ .* ' ' • 

Then apply target audience size & cost for a- value factor. 

* / , ' ^ — ' ' • * 

* 

That *s^ the guts of oui* selection process. W.e do. go on, of course, 
to develop, • . • * 

1. *' Alternate programs for computer aha^Lysis of 

various^combinati'ons. ' ' : ' ' 

2v Coiiipute mesi^age delivery Reach & Frequency. 

3 A Make^ a fioal recommendation. 



One key 
Again, 



step does remain, of couijse;' buying. 

;o leave "no stone unturned," we require our people to set 
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BUYING GUifDELINE^ .J ■ 

Print-Broadcast • ■ : 
1. Positioning requirements 



3. 
k. 

5. 
6. 



Editorial/programing environment desired 

Policy on competitive adVertising/dealer, ibie^-ins 

Merchandising support desired' - . \ 

Cancellation conditions ' ' • . ^ 

Special requir^ent's/conditions 

Policy on pre-emptions/make-goods,' di&trdbution 
of spots by day-part /length, etcl ' 

Research* ' ^ ^ ' 
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Obviously what we have done here is 1;o discipline the thinking of pur 
'people on matters that should command their attention (indeed command the 

attention of all media plsmners) in a way that requires them to think of all * 

key factors - and i^orce what are' essentially judgmental decisions into 
^ standard format. Jlo facilitate the process we've developed a series of 

weights that further refina the data to get closer to the/'real world*' of 

audience size and advertising' delivery. 

^ I have only been able to hit the highlights of our procedure here 
today. In closing, I would like to rnak^ 2 additional points: 

1) The procedure is still being improved upon as* we gain 
experience with it.. I suspect we will always be in an ^ 
evolving situation. But it has proved itself already. 

/ - It has pulled our account groups together leading 

to better decisions and direction - less wasted, 
effort. 

* It h^ forced consideration of factors that might 
well have been overlooked. 

^ Requiring numericstl values in the f orm . weights 
i» has made useable data out of what previously were 

. , vatgue verbal statements. ^ ^ , " 

- ' We .are a long way from our predictability goal but 
data i§ gradually building u;^. 

Most important, we are doings better media work . 

^ I Here's an aj^cerpt from a report on worl^ with one of'oiir clients. 

"As a start in establishing the- direction for consumer media planning, 
his group took our Media Planning Worksheet section of the Procediire and 
filled it In. Their conclusion was that it is ein excellent way of getting 
all the informatioij out, and of forcing decisions and evaluations that helped 
them focus thinking' more shaj^ly than they would have dpne without it . Having 
not only seen it, 'but having worked with it themselves, they're solidly , 
behind the, Procedur-e. ' < ^ * ' 

2) No procediire is any batter than the people using it.* 
But with good people" it "can help make theh better by 
the thinking "required, and the discipline imposed. 

In our business we always have a •'^leava behind." I have- 2 for each 
of you today. 

1) A reprint j>f ^kn Article on bur media operations^ that 

appeared in^ Media Decisions 'toaga^ine last^ September (1972). ^ ' 

•2) A copy of our M^dia Fact Book. ^ ^ ' ' 

Thank you for 'your attention, and interest. 
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, Job prospects in'the advertising business look better in the near 
future than they have in the .past s^eventeen or eighteen years. This i-s the 
consensus of trade publi cat i on > stories and people I Ve"* talked to in the field. 

Manpoi^^er^Incorporated, probably the larg^is^ temporary employment 
company in the na^tion, says ,that' l8% of the agencies they contacted intend,. 
. tp add employees in the first quart e3? of *73. Last year only 12^ expected 
to do ,any hiring at all. > , , * ' 

In 1971 agencies billing over 10 million — according to* Advertising 
Age dropped 2,9^3 people/ La^t year the qut ^as dniy 725 that's about 
three quarters less thto the year before. 

. Bob Coen of' McCann-Erickson has predicted trends ifi the industry for 
the last 20 year^. He reported a 10, 7^, volume increase in t^tal advertising * 
for last year. More, than double the year be*fore. He sees a jump in spending 
for advertising this. year of ll.lf^^over 1972. And although he predicts the 
demand for personnel ^11 lag behind spending the long overdue expansion 
in budge'ts, billing and eidploye^s is on its way. ' * 

We have b'een 'floating along with limp canvas lately in terms of employ- 
ment for a number of reasons. Although sales were high during the final 'GO's, 
corporate profits were squeezed so. the demand f^r advertising was 'depressed. 
There was a mild recession in 1970 so some jobs were eliminated. j Clients 
begam doing their own promotion, publicity, and even media work to keep money 
in their own bank, accounts . Specialist companies developed. The creative 
boutiques and the media services tended to do their work with a shoestring 
staff. Agencies went public and to hold the pif'ofit line 'they tailored *their 
employees -roles to a Jack Sprat menu. And whatsis most ironic the teachers 
'of marketing' and advertising developed such potent graduates that they began 
to do the work of two men. The thoroughness - of the schools has actually, con- ^ 
tributed to the reduction of job openings,. , Gentlemen, my regrets and my , 
compliments. \ , 

Some of this situation, has changed, more will change or become le'ss > 
influential so "here comes the 'boom.. " 

Knowing that we were gping to meet here and discuss employment trends, ( 
I did some research to find out where we stand presently in agency employment. . ^ ^ 

Thitty questionnaires were mailed to agencies jwho are members of th'e v 
kA^ s Committee, on Work With Students and Educators. We had a 60^^return> ' 

- ■■ . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ -J 

The answers represent 937 million dollars in billings 'The spectrum is 
broad and representative. Small agencies to iarge — from 1 million to p27 ' 
million. They had a combined total of ^1750 specialist employees.^ By I 
definition, these^ar,e employees who hdve studie<J some form^of advertising 
discipline in college., The ratio turned out to be almost 2 speciali.st I ' ^ ^ 

employees to each million dollars in billing. Every agency says it expects 
the trend to continue. There will be fewer employees per million* I ' » 

We asked how many employees are ou,* staff in each sp'ecialist category. 
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^Looking at the whole pie: i+O^; of the s\)ecialists are in Account work. 
17^ in|filedia. 7^3, are in Research; Cn the Creative 'side, 17^^ are Art 
Direc.feors' ajnd 19^^ are Copywriters 'that is nearly one to on.e. This\ works 
out to be 3650 on the'Xreative side and 7^^o on' the Busines's side. So -- that 
is the state ^of the. total staff of specialists. Next we looked at the total . 
nuihber '.of ^specialists hi^d in 1972% This was every specialist, including 
entry-level employees. ) • ' . 

32^5 of tho^e hire4'-7 ^most a third -- are in Account Service. l8^ 
are in* Mf?d^» 12^ are in Research. That gave the Business side 'of the • 
agencies 6^0/ the hiring that was done. In other words, '62^ hired against 
7Uf? of total <,staff. Account service seems to be on the down-side. Media 
looks about even. Reseai^h looks a little higher than we might expect. 

38'fj of the people Hired are on the Creative side. That is 38^ hired 
^.gainst 36^^ of total staff which is about even, l^o are Artists and 19fo are^ 
V;'riters. "^That could not be morS even -- still one to ^one. 

Next we looked at how entry-level people shared in the hiring,. ' 20% 
"of the specialists hired are just out of college. ^ -I'd say that's a fairly 
encouraging^number . ^ 

Of* these, account service c^mes in. comparatively low with 26^^^. 23*?^' are in Media, 
ani 2'y!o are^n Research. Those departments seem to favor entry level people. 
,The hiring of " all new^ specialists on the Business ^de worked ,outi well. The ^ 
' total was 72^ and if you'll recall the total member for employees on the . 
Business side* is presently 7^/^. 'That is practically an even score of hiring 
n^w employees compared to the total ^taff specialists on -the Business side. 

The ratio in Creative is' not quite as close. l6^ are Entry-lev<el 
Artists and 12^ are Cppywriters. *Not quite the one-to-one we have seen 

;before. I'he total was 28fo compared to the ^total .Creative staff of 36^^. 
Apparently more experienced practitioners were' hired to do the actual 

* advertisements .-^ . ' • . ' ^ ' 

So there it is: the total pie,, an gverldy of the Total Specialists 
hired last year and a count of Entry-level college graduates among all of 
the' specialists hired. Novr, ^let us look at what it took for those graduates 
who got hired to get hired. ' / ^ y 

; ' ... 

How important is a college degree? * ' . , 

, V4ry important! - There is no way to get into this marble game on the. 
Business side unless you' have a degree for a shbo|;er. The response was; ' 
53^5 say Account people must 'l^(j,ve degrees. 82'^ say Research people must 
have degrees. Less is expected of" the Media department. 76^ of the agencies 
say a degree is good to have but c^nly 2h% think it is a must for Media people. 
jBut note , this on the ^Business s'ide not one agency says a college degree was 
unnecessary. » . / \ ' ' 

' . ^ ^n the Creative side 53*^ thii^k a degree is unnecessary for an Artist 
and not one agency says he must^ haA^^e one. 18*^ will hire Copyvr.iters withotit* 
a degree but hTio believe it is goo<^ if the writer is a .college graduate. 

i- 62 - . * , • 
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' Vftiat about advanced ^degrees? * 

' They are |i6t nearly as necessary as- 1 had expected. Spr the Business 

side^ especially the^\^count executive, an MBA is the graduate degree to have. 

in ,Art and Copy there is no reason to be anything^ more than a Bachelor of 

something. ^ ' , - , ' ' ^ ' . » 

. *. 

V7e also profiled the educational background needed for each specialty. 
As expected, 'Account and Media people should have Business, Advertising and 
Marketing. A Researcher should add Mathematics to his credentials. Artists 
heed Design-and-Art . Not much else. Copywriters should come out of aXiberal 
'Arts s'chool, preferably. Journalism and Advertising were close seconds. ' 

^ We found a trend that 93^; of the agencies say has deve3roped over the 
" past ^5 years. A new "educktionai background is in demand. 

33^3* cell it'Busine*ss. 31^ call it Marketing.,- Those two chalk up a 
total of 6k^o in favor of a highly "commercial" discipline. Advertising - 
almost Equally commercial - scores 20fo and brings the total up to 8^. Less 
profit-oriented — Joirrnalism is 13% ar\l Liberal Arts, only 3%., 

•Once we learned what educational background an applicant needs to be 
hired, we asked about the agency ^s hiring criteria. Does it help to ^know 
someone on the staf-f ? Only 1% say^"yes." An outstanding book/reel/or resume 
is the strongest wedge with 33 '3%.^ That is ari objective standard., ,The next 
highest score is highly subjective. 3^*3% say they hire on the baS-is of the 
applicant's potential for ipaking a contribution to the agency's future. Next . 
comes an appraisal of the applicant's apparently strqng intellectual curiosity 
and 'drive. 31 '2^, give that quality third honors. Then comes a good inter- 
.view 28.9^ and finally an impressive scholastic background with 26.6%- 

Let me make a couple of points here -because I want to come back .to 
them later. ^ • . ' ' *^ 

How does an applicant project this intellectual curiosity, this drive 
and this potential? It must be done in the interview with his personal 
presence 'plus show- and-t ell. ' ,That is to say with personal salesmanship 
^d with a book/reel/or resume. 

^"For'a moment will you Teachers please think of your next class of 
gra'duates? Ar;e they dynamic self-salesmen and saleswomen? Are they going 
to graduate vn.th good marks plus an impressive sxirapbook and resimie? Jhat . 
is ^hat we want to' talk- about later. 

, We took another step to Identify the Entry-level ^applicant ^v;ho vri.ll be 
successful. We asked th'e agencies to grade the imiportant^ attributes, for * 
success in each specialty of advertising. We asked them to v/eight each 
characteristic frdhi 1 of litt^Le iraopoj^nce to k of great importance. 

Account Executives are expected to have all the virtues. Practically 
eyeiy atti^ibute was scored oveir three. Ab#the top were' Ambitious, Compatible, 
Decisive, Enterprising^ Logical, Leader Personality, Self-starting, Thorough, 
Vdtai and Well Organized. » , , 



Add th© virtue* qF Curioiis Intelleolsually and J^you have a Research man. 



. , 7,. \ . ■ . * :■ '. 
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. Less is expected from a Media man. "fte should be Analytical^ '^Cooperative, . 
Decisive, liiteypr^ising, Logical, -Self-'starting, Thorough, and 'Jell-org^zed. • 

ropy people have an entirely;, different profile. Both shoiild be 
^.Cooperative, Curious Intellectually, Imaginative, Resilient and Self-startingf, 

• ^ • ♦ ■ " . ; ' c . ' ^ 

I^a'additiqrj, the writer should De^Entet^prisjng,, Logical and v/ey.- . • 

^organi^ed. Ac^:o^s§ th'fe board, the vital ci;aract eristics for' &.dvertising em^ > ; 

[ ployees are to be Compatible, Cooperative, Imagin^tiiv^, Self-starting, ^. 

ThofougS, a*d W^ll-arganized; ^ , . ^ • * \„ ^ *. 

: * ' . * ^ ' ' ^ 

*;Conceptual ability. Speaking -ability and W3?iting .ability aye alao im- ♦ • 
, portant^ in .ever;]^ sp-ecialt^. ^ Some kind of experience ij}' Advertising and some 
Product knowledge are , considered Important along with the degree." 

For all* of this --^the graduate, will ^start at a- salary between ^-six. and " 
^jght thou§ajicJ dollars a year. Th^ survey "says thi.s*is about average. 
FourtTeen thousand is the highest mentioned fo\ir thousahd ig.the lowest' ; 
, reported put both are quoted oftly /Dnce. , ' * -^v . V 

judgment t^lls me that the average figure is low. , The goin^ rate among 
the mid to larger agencies is closer to a range of 9 to 13 thousanci ^jiollars a 
year, we believe.. : . - ^* 

Vihat about training after the entry-level employee is hired?^ Only 20% 
of the agencies have ,any kind of a formal' program. 70% do no -training after , 
employment . ^ \ ^ , 

Over half of the agencies say their new people "learn as they '^arn" 
with on-the-job experience. 16^? each have staff lectures^ supervised wp;rk 
in departments and various in-agency courses. A few less have practice 
projects. . . * ' . ' 

And, by the way, little preference is shown 'to special groups* in agency 
hiring. Jive percent said they took some interest in helping Blacks,, tu^' ' * 
women, the handicapped, . all others a^e treated equally. 

As clearly as I can see, that is the emplo^onent situation and the' 
prospects for the next few years. Mor^ job's will be there. The^ properly 
educated can apply. And those who project the right characteris-bics will be 
considered. Now for the pivotal question:. Which applicants will be hired? 
VJhat purchase proposition -- what differentierthat-makes-the-difference 
what unique gelling quality will get them hired? 



To answer that 'I would like to stop. here for a moment. 

Right now .1 would find it useful to change my audience. I want to move 
^ all of .you teachers and you advertising men onto my 'side of the table a^d talk 
to your students,.... your prospective emplpyees.^Let^s see if what I say is 
what you radght^ay. . " ^ 
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students: "The question before us is: How d<5, you get hired? One' 
answer is Have the right point of .view about wifio you ^e. - ' 

• . • . ,No matter what your college balls the course of sttidy you are taking 
• no .matter what the title is on your text book advertising, /marketing, 

journalism, copy writing, media whAt you. are -dping now' is learning to be . 
a "communicator," ' > ^ • 

That is what it is. 

Now what does that mean? .The word COMMUNICATE comes from the Latin — • ^ 
PQmmun-i-ckre . Savor that word slowly — and allow me an' added touch of 
. meaning of xay own, Ck)itoun-i-caxe , , Ccamnun — meaning confarunity or group, 

I the stalwart erect pronoian which stands for^ youfself And tare ^- yhich . 
, /• in Modern tei% ineans "to give -a dajim," Commun-I^Gare , Maybe that is Tiot* 
^ ' exactly what the Latin- linguists intended, but built iiito it and retady for-' ^ 
- the. taking^ is'the>new gommunicator * s oath his promise his* pledge — 
. ^ ^and in tvhe o'piniori of many ^- the^ future of the adveajtising business. The 
dictionary 'goes on witli ,ma!hy -ajnplifying words.. that shade '"the word with' -t 
^to^dmpart ^--^ to 'inform io part^icipate to share. ' 

In those, three* syllables^-- Commuh-l^Care -7 is a promise, a respon- 
sibility and a. purpose in a, new era of social .con^ciousri^^ss^ It surrounds 
, ^ "^he •meaning of what will b^ your life's vork and it s'^ meaning Is huge. It • 
is fille*dtwith^an open 3jange of opportunity 'foi^ the versatile- and ihe. 
. • dedicated; " . * * ^ . ' . ^- . > ' . " - * . . " . 

In tiie agxhion' of many je^jerts, our era is the time* for versatility. 

• - . *»..'•.. • ■ ^ ' # " ' ^ , " ! * 

The most valuable Ability in 'the coming' century- is- probably the ability'"^ 
to change from the use of one ability to another ability; In our. time we will 
•all ne^d the flexibility jc2>f a' Michelangelo or a Ben Franklin", 

This thesis suggests *the probabilitjr of^multjiple careers: I can see ^a 
, communicator's career-path moving from local retailing^ to small agency, then " 
to television station, on to a manufacturer, to a large 'agency^, to a college, 

• '-^to.a government office, to a consultant's job, back to a large agency, to 

^public service broadcasting, to mayor ^qP the, town ^into ^y combination or 
progression from area- to, area where he has a phone number and^^ place to hang 
His coat. 

, , . ^ " . ' " ' . . K • 

There are no restrictions^' A communicator carries his tools in 'the 
furrows of his brain. A communicator^'s growth "is iiaraqpered only byhis 
ability to master ne^ discilplines as he is exposed to them during' his 
^ lifetime. • " . ' ^ 

Students, I am saying^that the ^narrow ^elf-concepit of advertising man, 
marketer, jdurnalist, researcher^ media man may pinch in time. But the 
roomier definition of communicator ^ves ^a man widQ latitude. ^ It contains ^ ' 
much less built-in frustration.' Mai^ more types of jobs will be available, 
be satisfying and.be completely J.ogical areas for employment, , * 

65 - «- ^ 
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students, 'do not be hung up or desperate for a job. in advertising*. 
If there is a communications job open somewhere else, take i-fe and keep on 
•learning and practicing your craft^. " ^ * ' • ' 

Next, Students, 'I* would like ,to see your resme. I think J know what . 
I will find. College grad. Okay. The right characteristics. 'Fine. You . 
were here. • You wer.e there. The resxime will show where *you have spe^it your * 
time. Rifght? Is that all there is? You claim to be^a communicator. Did 
you' ever communicate anything? • ( \. ' , 

And the answe?-:^ "Hell, what do you expect? I just got* out of college." 

To me,* that is ho satisfactory answer. I have yet to see a, potential 
conmunicator who can resist communicating. I am mildly interested in where 
yqu were during your life. much more impressed by what you made happen 

as a communicator while you were there. > * ' ^ 

I have read hundred^ of ^ resumes. - They were neatly typed on one. or two^ 
pages in reverse, evolution, ^ datejs and places signifying virtually nothing. 

i Many applicants have .^hown me books oi\ files; All were coilectid^s of 
random advertisements or story boards^ -- all] in. limbo. There .was* no glimmer ' 
of a campaign or a -strategy^ no hint of a sales increase or a jump' in consiamer 
awareness. - ' ' , ^ \ , * ' ' . ' . 

. \ Students, if I could have, redched you a Wear' cr two yea^s eg^rlder I 
woiiitf have said Come see me on the 8th of Jpie at 10:0Q. 'Come shoWi me 
yoior s^cce.^^ stories.' Let me see your projectls^ your practical works 
--yoior drum beatings the way ^you spoke t^o a s:^ngle individual and drew a 
cro^d, any crowd. * ^ ' ^ > 

1^^(f" Example: I want to see your eyes light up with excitement when yOu 
talk about your ART FOR EVERYBODY campaign. * ^ ^ . 

Open a neatly organized [book and take ije tliroligh it. Start me ,with .'th^ 
first press release. It says that/ all the art SUJiply stores and camera, shops 
in town agreed to di;^couat everything on their shelves^. - ' ^ , ' ' 

' This was to encourage -every man/ woman and, child to try some Torm of.' 
airt. Teachers Were 'lined up if people wanted 'lessons. On the hth of July • 
'there vfould^be' a grand judging with lots' of prizes. ' 

^ ' The Ai:tist*s .League says it hopes to kake the contest an annu9.L event 

' I want to see whdt happened * next — 'the press clippings.. Show me the 
80 year old woman and the 5 year old boy who both (entered needlepoint. Let 
me see a shot of ^thre niura],*^that came iri oYi a truck alongside the oil painting' 
that was^ the size of a silyer dollar in* the. artist * § hand. Show me^lh^ iist 
*of the ?.^terview shows/and^ all of the guests, who appeared to talk about the 
campaign -and show their art. Let me see the advertising that was generated 
the booster ads^that were ^complimentis of friends, and the paid pages that the 
art and cainera stores r&a." Show me. the handbills that .were, passed out. Give 
me one 'of thQS^^*"Art For Your *Sake" button's you had made, - ' / ' 
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•Tell me your troubles. Build a kinship: so we can commiserate. Tallc 
?Lbout y(3ur money raising problems.* How tough it was to hire the hall. The' 
politics you went through jto pick the judges. I'll understand because I 
have frustrations too. And, mean as it sounds^ '11 be glad you have 
experienced the .knocks th^l: go with our rugged art c5f communication. Your 

• enth\rsiasm s^ows you are resilient. My experience says you will have to •be. 

• .Take me with yoCi. Show me what you made happen. Write and talk about what 
'•you did and you will be articulate persuasive, fnterest me and I will 

want to' hire, you. « ^ * * ^ 

Show _ me youi* ADOPT A STORE' CAMPAIGN. 

• » < ■* * , 

Get me excited about Tony the Butcher. Tell me ^how, just at the start 
of bai^becue-time, you tallced him int^o letting your team Lake over his coml 
munications. You positioned, Tony in a crowd of butchers — ^ in hundreds or 
inayk^ts all over town. "Within days he was the prime , prime-meat seller. IHe 
became the top man in meat for outdoor-cooking. His advertisements were 1 
practically written by hi§ satisfied custcmers who shared their own secret! 
barbecue tricks. Tony-the-butcher ^ chef hats were in every backyard on every 
weekend. If you 'flew over town it looked like a green field littered with^ 
marshmallows . Tony became a TV celebrity. He held ^ championship cookoff ' 
in the, par 1^. .The 'winner *s family, got , to spend the next Siinday afternoon in 
Tony*s own backyard vTith Tony at the grill. ^ ' ' \ 

^ ■• ' . ^ ■ C 

' Tell m,e about | tlj^^. And the chain of butcher shbps 
and the Yecipe book. 7- #and tU.e private brand barbecue/saucfe — '^and the cooking 
school he runs. 1 / 

Show me the mv^tipliers you put on Tony the Butcher. 

Or Tony the Shoeshine ,Man (who guarantees a two week shine). 

' ' . < ' ' ,» ' > 

, Or Tony the Florist (who gives -a corsage with "every houseplant). 

.Of Tony the Cleaner (who is affectionately known as Mr. Spot because 
'* he has never^'Seen a stain he cbuldn't take out). 

' Show me how you 'positioned a local comfiiodity so it became a* specialty 
'^^an' exclusive -- that Everybody wanted. 

There are a million products out there to practice on. They need you. 

• A small business Jieeds an image that i;f exclusive. A small maniifacturer has 
, a device that ^needs demand-* A ChainberAof Commerce is leading its town into 

de^er ob]$ivioji. A woman's club does good works but nobody even notices. Un- 
leash thaW' imagination of yours and you will* have ideas that make ray sugges- 
tions look ,anemic. Face 1^h^ fact; You need apprentice experience intern- 
^ ship. So find a product and be its bridge to the public. 

Apply every communications method y6u have learned. Write a Competi- 
tive' Analysis , a Situation Statement and a Strategy. Do S Marketing Plan, 
a Research Study, a Sales Promotion Plan, a PulSlicity Plan, write copy, 'and 
do- a mechanical. Gather. a team and use their ^ecialties. Make it all work. 
Then put^he whole record together in a book for others to see and present it 
proudly. 
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Bring me scmething that says: I am so damned excited about coramunicat- 
- ing that I can^t hold myself back fall, winter, spring or summer. -Show me 
.^v you can activate people on, your home ground, ^hen I may believe you can move' 
people on my home ground. Convince me. And prove it ,to yourself. 

That is the ehd of my advice- my challenge to your student and to 
your future employee. I would tell him or her to expand his self -concept 
^ 1 to the total role of communicator J 

V/hy? For more job opportunities. For more options. For more Jobs 
. • that relate and contribute to the growth of his career. For more complete 

•satisfaction in his total lifers work. 

I would tell him it is important for him to sell himself to others 
and -with his accomplishments to himself. 

How? With communications campaigns that he has created and engineer.ed. 
J/ith singular success stories that prove 'his internship in the , communications 
field. Now^^at if he* is willing to do all that? '\ 

His willingness plages some responsibility on his teachers and on 'his 
future employers. 

*.His teachers should encourage him to do hi>s thing. They should not. only 
teach l^im theory but also help him engage in many practice experiences. They 
should ';start him early to replicate the countless projects' he will carry out 
in his 'lifetime. I know many of you do this now and do it well. But perhaps 
more emphasis should be placed on role playing and on preparing success stories 
for presentatio;>t to future employers. . . - 

. Employers h|ve a responsibility tbo. Those of us in adv-ertising who 
search for entry-^evel personnel must respect th^ir private campaign by 
experiences. We should give their success stories the dons idelrat ion they 
deserve as an important sec,t|on out of each student's life. They should be 
valued as highly/ as our new business presentations or new products. Every 
agency man knows how affectionately he hopes his new business presentation 
will be aCcfepted." Every advertiser knows how much he'^hope^ ^hat his new ^ 
products will be loved and gathered in by ?Iie public. " 
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In the area of advertising education we are'turnin^ out more gradjiates 
every year, / * : . • * 

y 

Naturally, the placement of these advertising students is of paramount 
importance to the student and to the educational institution. 

Through I969 there was little difficulty 'in placing the new 
graduate though the job wasn't always where he wanted it geographicalljr 
^ and it wasn't always with the exact company that he or she preferred. 

Since I969 the going has been, rougher — at the Missouri School 
fit Journalism or placement center saw a drop from 123 visiting interviewing 
teams to 55 — sligljtly under- one half — in just a year or so. 

'Interviewers seekingy-edvertising majo^ dropped from hh to 32. 

Advertising graduates come from two main sources — Schools of 
Journalism and Coftmunications and from Schools of Business and Commerce. 

In general, both of these ^stftutions are turning out some good 
- products. The journalistically oriented* graduate gets a lot more than jujst 
writing and creative courses. Even though he isn't in the business schoojL, 
he gets a goodly portion of marketing, management, finance, retailing and! 
^ related subjects on. top of a liberal dose of liberal arts. ' | 

The business graduate gets excellent grounding in business areas and 
at most schools also gets into creative courses, writing, copy strategy, etc 

foday's panel consists of three experts to cover' this> method of 
educating our students for advertising. Dr. Richard Thain handles placement 
at the University of Chicago for business stujdents, where he is a professor 
afid Associate Dean. 

Doug Johnson, McCann-Erickson VP, is here to talk about the needs of 
agencies, the ^-A's and McCann-Erickson in particular; a working '^Ad Man," 
not ih personnel. 

I'm her^ as an Advertising professor and the Director/of Placement 
for the University of Missouri Sch(|)ol of Journalism. Today, I'll be talking 
about the advertising portion of our crop. Both Dick Thain and I have. , 
"decentralized" operations. . ^ ' 

s * 

M f 

Bpth Dick Thain and Doug Johnson have excellent presentations. By 
getting together on the phone we^were able to check signals and* I hope 
*that we can avoid unnecessary duplication. ^ ^ 

Doug Johnson did what lots of good sigency men do he ran a survey 
antt sent out a questionnaire. I think you'll learn a lot from his presenta- 
tion. I'm trhly sorry tjiat he had to, boil it to 20 minutes ... it's 



worth an hour or more. 
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For myself; we were ^already sending out questiormair^s when I was 
asked to come to Tempe for tJiis program. Unfort-unately, the timing wasn't 
perfect and the "results are still coming in/ Some even came in today^ 

Last week- 1 had my staff .drop everything that could, bte dropped and 
start tabulating. 

I- <*" 
We were asking our graduates ,(all majors) from the classes of I968 
through 1972 where they had first gone to work and for how much money 
-and-witere they are now and for how much money." 

A total of Qok of our ik^O locatable graduafes had responded by last 
week from these. five classes. Of the kl6 of these who wep advertising 
majors, 28I or about 51^ i*esponded. Our advertising majors make up about 
30^ of our student body. " - ^ 



So, we pulled out the ad majors and here's what we found. Incidentally^ 
these are primarily BJ graduates. The MA graduates have been slower to 
respond and we had only three PhL's answer ou3> questionnaire. . Thain and 
Johnson will have a lot to say about the MBA and MA. ' * 

We found that 27 men tod I8 women went to work for agencies, usually 
A. A. A. A. agencies. ^ ' 

Eighteen went to corporate advertising. 

Fifteen went to retail advertising. 

Sixty-two ' went into newspaper/adve^rtising sales and seiyice. 

Thirty-thtee went into corporate public relations/ 

About nineteen went to P.R; jobs with educational institutions, 
associations^ etc. 

Fourteen w^nt to mail order advertising. 

Eight went into advertising education. With a BJ this is usually • 
a junior college although not always. * ' 



Nine went into broadcast advertising. 1 . * 

Fifty-eight into other ... this includes OTHER AREAS OF JOURNALISM ... 
housewife^^'. . military and' jobs i::eally not related to advertising... 
X graduate school and law school. 

♦ . 

Media jobs were far more plentiful and popular during the last two 
years of the five year period. 



; ' ' . * - , • . . ' ' ' ■ - .'X 
' ■' . - • . . . ' ' 

Fi-ffcy stt^ayed from advertising^ right aft «r ^ graduation spmetimes 
other fields of joiornalism^ or a father's business. , We folind that present 
job^inljic^tion was that h2 were still -'Wssing*' but this is jnisleading in 
that, about -15 came back, but we lost a few more during that period.' 

^ Howlabout salaries? • . ' 

■ In, 1968 . _ . . , 

• - Upon Graduation After Fiv.e Years ^- 

, ^ 30 • . Under , 7,500 3 ' " / 

' 12 $ 7,500 - $10,000 . .13 ■ ^ 

h $10^000 - $12,50'0 -.16 

\ • ' * ■ 1 ' ■ • '$12,500 + 15 



* In' 1972.... • , , ■ 

. • ■ " \ -1 .$ 7'.,500 

■ 7, ■ $ 7,500 '-,$10,000 „ ; ^ 

" " , ' '3'- ,; , .$10,000 - .$12,50(3 ' • ■- . 

1 . $12,-500 .+ • . • ■ ■ - 

In sumffiation, 'and I think 'Dick, will .agree with me, the job. market i£" 
up.' We have ^ad 9 A. A. A. A. agencies (recruiting) so far this year as against 
5 last year. Newspaper sale^ and servic.e jobs are well up over previous 
years ... even on th^ editorial side* of weeklies and sm^^ll dailies we' find' ' 
theip' up. For -our' iiews editorial, majors this.ha^ been the best year since 
I959' \' • -and we feel that advertising majors will expe;rience eve,n aibetter 
increase next year. " , ' ' " . 



t 
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, The purpose of this' exploratory study is to examine .bad taste in prints / 
Mvertisements from the viewpoint of advertising p]:*actitioners and other 
interested business persons. /• ' *♦ \ ■ ' , , 

This paper differs from other papers on advertising. abu^^s iii several 
wajns. Fqr purposes here, the que'stion is not "Whatsis ^wrong v^th the adver- . 
. tising ir^dustiy?" That approach has been'used often. The question here is 
"What is Wrong with specific advertisements?" .This approach offers a fresji , 
look at some o:f the practices that spark criticism of advertising as aji 
industiy. i ' , ' , v 

This paper also differs in its sources of criticisms. In *some papers, ' 
the viewpoint is representative of some level oX goV-ernment For example, a 
S'ederal Trade Commission^ spokesman discusses advertising problems from' the - 
view of the Commission.- In sDme papers, the viewpoiut i's that of an upper 
management person from a major manufacturer or a- major advertising agency. 
He urges,. "Let's put our 'house in order" or "If we don't 'do it, someone else 
will." Interest here^ however, is not solely in these speech makers;' interest 
here is in a mijf. of ad makers, generally, the day-to-day advertising practi- 
tioners account executives, copywriters, media planners and other persons 
involved in promotion, . including nonagency marketing and^ advertising , 
practitioners. * # . ' 

/ 

/\nother significant differentiating characte3:*istic of this ^aper ,lies 
in ,the attempt at ^objectivity. The purpose^ i's' to report .finding^, not to 
moralize. , * - ' ' / . . 

. : ■■ • • ; "I ■ 

Methodology - - ' » - « * / 

It shoiild, be noted that this Is^fefo exploratpry study. It represei^ts ^ 
what could be the beginning of a detailed study of advertisihg industry con- 
cern about advertising taste; however ,'*^n itself it is limited in its scope. 

'All advert isemehts included here a^)peared in t5he. "Ad§ We Can Do Without" 
segments of the "Voice of the Advertiser" pages in Advertising Age in 1970, 
1971 and 1972. Each advertisement was submitted 'by-a reader who was offended 
in some way by the ad. All "Ads We Can Do Without" tliat were questioned on* 
the basis of 'poor taste were considered.^ * Those ads that were cjuestioned be-n- 
cause of possible plagiarism, deceptiyeness or other reasons were ex<bluded 
from this sturdy. ' ^ 

Over the three year period which was investigated, I70 advert isefijents 
that were submitted 'for reasons of tast^e were published i^ Advertising Age . 
In order to describe the advertising approaches that .most often prompte'd 
readers to write to the editor, the authors identified several categories of 
advertis ing. tactics that readers .considered offensive. Using these category , 
descriptions, the authors classified all I70 advertisements . ' The test for 
coder "reliability confirmed the agreement between, coders in categorizing the 
advertisements. " Coder reliability was 'determined by^a ^stem of 

. 2(Ci,C2) 
Ci -f C2 
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where 2(C2,C2) represents agreement "between coders on each item *within the 

category times the numter-.of coders (in this case, two)* The C]_ + C2 

•represents the tfotai number of items placed "by* coder 1 in the c'ategory under 
question, plus the total number of items placed "by coder 2 in the sajne 
category. Categories were reworked until a score of .'85 was found, 

Fmddngs . , w ' ' ' ' , 

During the 197p - 1972 period, Advertising Age readers'"- wh6. wrote to 
the editor yere concerned about a wide variety of practices and approaches ) 
to the promotion of goods and services. The readers were of;fended "by m2Cny 
types^ of print ads those for consumer goods )and services^and those for ' 
industrial goods; those for' nationally distributed product^ as well as for 
regionally or locally distributed products; and those plao^ed by highly 
respected aM^ell known organizations as well as those p/Laced by relatively 
obscure organizations. 

* The strategies evident in the 'advertisements submi'^ted intrude into 
several areas of valines that are sensitive in American society, such as the 
r.espect for death and dying, abhorrence of violence, respect »for religion,* 
respect for American institutions, conoerri over seicual behavior, 'use of non- 
sexual vulgarisms or references to subjects not typically discussed qpenly 
in polite society and conoern.over social i-ssues. 

' ' ' ^ * ' ' . I ' ^ 

Nine cp.tegories emerged from the study,- The advertisement's in the 

first category, "Sexual' Double Entendre,**- contained any double .entendre ^ 
involving sex or sexual behavior. In the "Social Issues" category were' ^ 
advertisements featuring refjerences tq moral and" ethical questions of. current 
si'gnificance, ^ such- as care for the old or Women-* s Liberation, The *'Nudity" 
category included those advertisements in which a ^featured male or female was 
pictured totally nude or i/era*esented as totally nude. This category did 1^0% 
necessarily involve only .the feexually oriented. type of nudity; several adver- 
tisements in this category featured humorous use of nudity, as- in the case 
of'" the jovial' overw^f^ghti male featured in a hair spray advertisement. The 
"Vulgarisms" category idontained advertisements featuring use of 'crude 
langu^e or subjects ^eldom discussed 'openly in^mixed corapa^iy. The "Violence" 
category' featured corltent possibly involving bodily harm but not necessarily 
involving death; thfs contracted with the *'Death" category, which contained 
conten^; clearly associated with death or inmnent death. The "Religion" ? 
category contained/ advertisements using any religious symbolism or any 
refef^ence tp religion. In the "Symbols of America*' category were those 
advel^tisements featuring generally revered symbols of America, §uch as the 
Statue of Liberty. The "Other" category contained all advertisements not 
classified in ^he first eight groupings, * ' - ^ ** 



1 ' ' ' > 

Of the identifiable subMtters of advertisements to Advertising Age , 

approxii&tely half were associated with advertising agencies and ftalf 
with other firms. 
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Table I shows th^frequency of r complaints ^ in' e^ch of the categories 
by year. Of the nine major categories in this study, notlcfeable trends 
existed, in five categories. Complaints in the/^Seocual Double Qitendre" - 
category iTicreased during the three year period, from 15. 9 tjercent to 28.6-* 
percent of the ads submitted during each year. The "Social Issues" category 
, declined in apparent "importance over the period, from 22.7 percent to 11.1 
. percent. Also, the ('Violence" complaints fell from 11. U perqent in 1970 to 
1^.8 percent in 1972.. The "Religion" category grew from 2.3 percent' to 6.3 • . 
percent. And criticism in the "Symbols of America" category fell from U.'5 
percent to 1.6 percent.' . ^ ' • , 

*■♦«.» • ' . . • 

SSi each of these, cases of apparent trends the^ direction of movement 

was constant 'Prom 1970 to 197I arid from I97I ^to 1972'; that is, tfiere was a 
continual increase ^or continual decrease of relative importance in the 
categories. This condition could reflect changing levels of usagfe'of various 
approaches in print advertisements ; or it could reflect changing vg^iues in 
the persons submitting advertisements to the editor, One shoulii ^iSo note 
that the editors of Advertising Age do, occasionally, exclude an advertise- 
ment submitted for publication. The ailthors could not account for. this 
effect. j V 

Future Research . • . 

The basic findings of this study prompt . several questions concerning 
advertising and taste. One question concerns the distribution of offensive 
advertisements over the various catego];;ies . Tjp what extent do chan'ging^ ' 
values accovint for the rise or fall* in s*izes of the categories over three^ 
five, teri, or more years? Are readers more blase about violence than three 
years ago? Are symbols of America less sanctified than*in years past ?^ A 
study of this type could reveal changing values in a very interesting way. 
Th'e study also stiiAilates significant questions-' of strategy. Were the 
Advertisements objectionable" to the persons to whom they were, directed? 
TorWhat ext'ent are different categories of products susceptible to criticism, 
advertising strategy notwithstanding? ' ^ , 

: . * 

Another question' is "Compared with other observers, how critical of^ 
advertisi^ng a;*e advertising peop^I^" fhe ads considered here were •of' 
unquestionably poor taste, accor^ding to the submitters of the ads. What 
about other ads, less distacSteful than these, but nevertheless offejisive? * 
'What is<the threshhold beyond wjiich the advertising practitipner is 'suf-*> 
ficiently of^'ended t6 complain? Are persons in advertising any more critical 
of distasteful advertising than other observers, such as consumers^ The 'im- 
plications, for effective self -regulation are significant., ' ' 

Summary ' ' v , • 

in this paper th^ autl^ors hp,ve presented a view^of baci taste in adver- • 
tising, as seen by S9me readers of Advertising Age . The intent was jto con- 
sider the types of advertising approaches which, although they can' hardly be 
considered representative of all advertisements, do formpart of the basis on 
which consumers judge all advertising. "Although the stu3y is e'xploratpry 
only, it seems reasonable to conclude that when fne views advertisements on 



an individual basi*fe it is possible to find particular potential sources of 
criticism. By defining sensitive areas in advertising through particular * 
advertisements^- one can show objectively where some problems exist and 
perhaps work to correct them. ' ' 



1. Sexual Double 

' /Entendre 

2* Social Issues 

3. Nudity 

^•^ Vulgarisms 
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ABSTRACT • 

'1 • ~ ' ■ 

, Th^eputed success of Sesame gtreet in using TV commerc'iar techniques 

to.enhanc^ childrs:s*;§ learning processes^ seems ;ko suggest that paid-for TV 
advertising commercials would perform ejcceptionally well in achieving the 
go^ls of their sponsors fir^t, learning^ about 't-ke product, ^d then moving 
through a hierarchy 'o'f effects -r-^especially if the target audience- was' • 
' children. Although mariyo studies indicate that, educable mentally retarded 
•children have more *dif*ficuity in oe^tain aspects q-f . l^earning, including 
cognitive ability, than -'[normal-I.Q/^ ^children, many father studies dealing 
with memory^ generalization, and incidental ^earning show no signific^ant' 
, differences between the two groups o^' children. , .Since TV commercials ftp not 
deal much with cogni^iye^ ability,*-' it *is* hypothesized that both groups are 
equally: adept at learning inforaiation pr.es'ent^ed to them in the form of T/ , 
commercials, c . • 

*- ' ..... ^ *i 

•Accordingly^* a questionnaire was. admj.aistered to'a random sample of 

^ both sets of children to measure their learning of facts of -five of the^ most- 
presented cereal cotoercials on the three major TV networks as- seen ii^ 
•Columbus, Georgia, during five Saturday moi*nijigs (8^a.m. to 2 p.m. y Eastern- ^ 

. Time) in the fall of 1972. These commercial.s were s:elected on the ^asis of 
a review of local station logs. The questionnaire also determined th^ "degree 
of ins1,stence" 'for the five' products aSverti^ed — the. degree to vhich th^ two 
sets of children insisted t,hat their "mother s buy the products adveirtised. The 
t-test showed that there was. no significant difference between •^duc'abld 
mentally retarded chil±i5en and "normal- 1. Q.'",^ children on either factual learn- 
ings (as measured by memory) or on degree of, insistence.'^ ' This f iQding' has many 
implications for advertising and marketing, strategy, well as'' for educators, 

. including the supposition* that TV commercials may havfe set the^."iowest common 
denominator" "too- low- for the '^normal- 1,. Q. " majority segment, as well as a; 
"public service" Supposition. The_ implications are 4iacussed in Ihe paper. 



Introduction 



^ The market segment represejit ed, by' children has^b grpwin^quite 
raipidly in reient years; how^fever, marketers have only now b§gu^ to 'focus 
research on'tni^ important 'segment 'in any large amounts. *McNeal (1969),'*'. 
Cagley (-1972) , | an^ 'other s*have p'aint'ad out the importance of studying the. 
thild market.'. These .i^^asohs include the "fact that children are *active; pufr * . m 
c'hasers-'of m.an;^ products, .that their numbers are large. and growing, arid that ^ 
they learn ^heir basic Qonsumption .patterns 'and .their basic attitudes toward ^iT^^^i 
promotional efforts at this stage of -Cheir lives. *A relatively new^-an.d quite 
jLmj^rtarit reason for marketers tp^ focus moxe research on this" area concerns * 
, tne mounting attacks made by,cpnstmieri-st groups on childreni^ adyertising. ^ 
More research is-needed, if only foir reason^ of/self-defens^ 



Consumerist Attacks 'on 'Children' s' Advertising * • ' ^ 

Advertising messages aimed at -fe-he large market segme^nt characterized bjN^ 
children betweferi 5 and 12 years of age have been under attack' recently by- 
various 'consumerist lobbies. For example, consumer advocate Robert CSioat'^, ' 
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who heads the Co\mcil or; Children,- Merchandising, and*Metiia, attacked 
breakfast cereals for allegedly containing "empty calo^ries," He also 
suggested that the number of commercials per hour during children *s ' 
programming time (Saturday and Sunday, 7 a.m.. to- 2* p.m., Eastern Time) 
be 3:educed. Eventually, the ,Review Board of *ttie National Associatiqn of 
Broadcasters amended Its TV Code to reduce the amount of nonprog3^am time 
• (inclui^ng commercials) from l6 minutes per hour to 12 minutes per hour;, 
/ a reduction of%25 percent. As a second example, the Action for Children's 
Television filed a' petition with the FCC to .remove all advertising during 
weekend tel-evision "children *s time" slots and to require stations to carry 
.a minimfum of ik hours of children's programming per week without advertising. 
,* The loss of reyenue would be balanced by tax^i)reaks given to networks and to'* 
local stations. . < ' * - • , 

* Because of the specif 'status children fenjoy.'in our society, advertis- 
ing directed toward them has now become an emotional issu^. . V/ard (1972, p.l8) 
has analyzed the perceptions of advertisers and <t;onsumer. advocates on three 
major issues: (l) advertising's influence' on children, (2) advertising tech- 
niques, and (3) ethics** of Mvertlsing to children.. The two sides ^re poles 
apart on the issues. Tor^example, consumer advocates feel that advertising 
to children is morally wrong, inHerently dis1;asteful, and unethical', " since 
advertising allegedly exerts great influence op. this relatively unsophisti- 
cated and gullible market segment/ This influence occurs ^because govern- • 
mental regulatory agencies do not differentiate* between the more sop)3iisti- 
cated jiudgment'S»of adults and, ths less sophisticated jud^ents of' children 
concerning TV commercials; if they did differentiate^ consume^ ajivocates feel 
that the regulatory agencies would ha.ve forced. the cantent of commercials to' 
be different. On the other hand, advertisers feel tHat -there is. nothing 
wrong with attemcpting to .influence children or their ^parents to "^uy products.^ 
They f^el that even- though children allegedly lare rarely influenced by .adver- 
tising, so long as advertising is riot judged ag , misleading by governmental 
regulatory agencies, ^t should contin^ie. not only because children, represent 
an impqrttot m^ket segment, but also because without advertising, children's 
TV prograjns would Vanish in ou:p free-enterprise economy. ^ 

Perhaps, because marketer^ for whom children are an important target. 
^. market* segment are worried tl^at children's advertising will be forced ofS ' 
th§ air as were cigarette adve^rtisements, some advertiser'ls have switched 
from Saturday morning programs the current inain&arget of the cc^sumerist 
lobbies --- to the less visible early , weekday evening time; period frdai ^ ri[)lm* " 1 
to 7-30 p.m. The early weekday, evenifrg* time period may becoDje a more visible- 
target to consumer J.obbie& when they realize that chp.ldren ^watch from 2.6 to 
3.2 hours o.f TV on Saturday mornings, but 3.5 hours per week in' the early ^ 
evening time period (Banks, 1971)* Furthermore, more parents watch TV during 
early weeKday^ evenings than on Saturday roomings. Therefore, ea^ly^ weekday ^ 
, evening advertising reaches more potential consumers than Saturday morning 
advertising. It is f^lt that switching from Saturday^mdrnings^ to early week- 
day evenings is the wrong strateg^^for children's advertisers to, follow. 
Ward (1972, prf26) suggests four defensive strategies and three offensive ' 
strategies, including ignoring the controversy, standing and fighting', with- 
\drawing by either using le$^ obtrusive media or changing the target to ^ *^ 
Jaothers onlyf incorporating rerevant and topical instructional themes into 
cnildren's advertising, sponsoring quality shows, pretesting commercials with 
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mothers, and long-4Pun,cpnsumer education for children. It is felt that 
the last suggestion holds the most promise j however, a prerequisite to 
educating children is research into children ' s .learning processes, including 
how children learn about, remember, and use mass -communicated information 
about products.,. This paper presents the results of research into the effec- 
tiveness of TV commercials *as a broadly- defined learning tool. 

Implications of the Success of Sesame Street 

J-lany stories have publicized the appar.ent success of Sesame Street , a 
program presented without 'commercial -j^es sages, in helping. pre-school children 
to learn. By the time children who hav^^een exposed to Sesame Street enter 
school, many have appeared to be pore advahced in learning than children who 
had not been exposed to this program. Paradoxically, however^ the Children's 
Telemsion WorlCshop, which produces Sesame Street , ha^ borrowed many tech- 
niques from TV commercials ta uselin the content of their "commercial- free" 
program. Each episode of Sesame gtreet has many short one-minute messages, 
which are repeated continually ' throughout the programs;-^ and paid- for' TV 
commercials are also of ^ort duration and are repeated continually over a 
period of time. In fact, t.he Chilclren's Television Workshop has stated that 
Sesame -Street does use techniques bbrrowed from paid- for TV commercials. Some 
of these techniques ii^icludei {^1) shoirt messages, (2) continua| repetition, 
(3) realistically .executed fantasy, (U) emphasis on motion rather than on 
static pictures or verbiage, (5) scenes demonstrating how a reward or enjoy- 
ment results from .using the "product," and (6) scenes emphasizing the "product 
it serf. These last four points were discovered in research conducte'd by Wells 
(1965, p. 2), who reported that paid-for children *s TV commercials which in- 
cluded^these four points were tetter in achieving advertisers Mgoals t'han com- 
mercials' which did not include them. \^ ^ 

' The success of Sesame Street ' suggests that paid-far cliildren's TV com- 
mercials, upon which Sesame Street' s format is based, may also ^be, an enhance- 
ment to general (' and 'specif ic-pro^duct) learning, provided they incorporate 
the six tecjhniques just mentioned^ While the advertiser is more interested 
in having his commercials perform successfully in achieving his goals--first, 
learning about the pro^duct, and then moving through some hierarchy of effects- 
it ^s felt that these commercials kay also perform a social service to the 
community. This social service, helping children to learn per se , if it does 
exist, has been overlook^ by both advertisers and the community. If so, 
advertisers could use this infoinnatioji to silence certain vociferous critics. 

* 'I ^ 

On the other liand, it tnay be that advertis^ers catering-to children have 
gone too far. For example, the content of the commercials may be reaching too 
low a common denominator. Perhaps the messages are too simple for ^'nomal- 
I.Q. " childr*fen. In I965, the ^erican Associg.tion of Advei:tising Agencies 
sponsored an ambitious study v;hich suramarizfed consumer attitudes about adver/ 
ti^sing as an institu"^ion in American life and on consumer reaction to indi- 
vidual advertisements. In the study ,^ Greys er ■> (I965, p/ 15) reported the 



^ in psychological terms, one vould say that Sesame" Stjeet is using the 
technique of distributed practice, *rather than massed practice'. 



response of consvnners to the statement that "most ^vertising insults the 
intelligence of the average consumer." V/hile U3 percent generally or 
partially .agreed with that statement, U3 percent also generally or partially 
^ disagreed, and ih percent had no opinion. If ch^ildren's advertising insults 
the* intelligence of children by being too simple, then perhaps adv'ertising , 
does not perform the social service of helpi^ng children to learn^after all. 
^ This would depend on how many* children are helped substantially and how many 
feel that commercials are too simple. ^ 

Definitions ♦ 

Precisely what is the Ibwes^bv commoh denominator reached by children's 
advertising? How simple is "too simple"? If various ^larket segments could 
be identified, if their size were ascertained, and if the results of identi- 
cal advertisements to these market segments were 'not significantly different 
in a statistical sense, then it can be said that" there ^is a common denominator 
between different market segments. The commpn denominator exists from the 
viewpoint of similar results from identical advertisements. This study * 
explores two identifiable market segments--"normal-I. Q. " children in the age 
group 6-12 years and "educable mentally retarded" children (or EiMR's) in the 
same age group. 

/) 

Kirk (1972, p. iS^) defines the "educable mentally retarded" person as ' 
having an I.a. range of ftrom 5^-55 to 75-79.. Because of subnohnal mental 
development Xt he EM child can only develop in three levels: (l) educability 
in academic subjects of a school at a minimvmi level, (2) educability ^n 'social 
adjustment to a point whe2*e he can get along independently in the community, 
and (3) ^minimal occupational adequacies to such a degree 'that he can later 
suppo3ft himself partially or^ totally at the aduJ^t level. ^The EMR is compared 
with the slow learner ("^fi^ 80 to 90), the trainable mentally retarded (l.Q. 
^ ftrom 30-35 to 50-55), and the totally dependent or profoundly mentally 
retarded (l^Q. beldw 25-30). Mentally retarded -children made«,up 2,3 percent 
of all school-age c*hildren ftrom 5 to I9 years of age in the JJnited States in 
1968 and 1969, a iiotal of 1,360,737 in the/fiscal year I969 (Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the "Handicapped, Office if Education, U.S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion and .V/elfare)'. • ' . 

The operatibnal definition luseti in this study for "nominal - 1. Q. " ' V 
children differs somewhat^ fl^om traditional definitions^^s reported by Terman 
and Merrill (1960? ^). iB)^ They place "normal-f. Q. " or "ayerage-I. Q. " in 
the range of ^90^ to' 110, while^the operational definition ufied in this -study^ 
includes all children, including ^slow learners, whose level of l.Q. is higher 
than that of an EMR* ^ ^ . ' ' 

Theory, and* F^yppthfesis ^ ^ - ^ 

The literatui^e v^as reviewed, firsts to find studies' dealing with how 
Er4R's learn in comparison with hormal children^ and second, to find studies 
dealing with the simplicity or complexity TV commercials.. None of the 
latter were foiind,** except papers dealing exclusively 'wlthfunsupportable value 
judgments. In reg^d to .the first, area, /KQa.stoe>tl972, Chapter ^„ .pp. 9I-IO6) 
reports that four aspects of/learikrig are important: (l) memory*, *(2) general^ 
ization, -(3) incidental learning, and {h) 'social learning. Only first 
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three are feft to be pertinent to the present study. In I'egard to memory, 
Zeaman and House (1963), as well as Sliis (I963) found that once mentally* 
retarded children "caught on" to wh^ was required, they learned as rapidly 
and 'as skillfully as normal children, especially ip the JLong-rrun. However, 
retarded children did waste more time in random, trial-and-error efforts 
than did normal children in the initial stages of learning.* Stedman (I963), 
Spitz (1963)5 and iMadsen and Connor (I968) found that thfe retarded child 
used less abstract methods for clustering," categorizing, and information 
reduction than the normal child used. However, when category labels are 
readily available and spoon-fed to the children, ^here is no difference in* 
rate of learning, in efficiency in reducing information, in storage of in- 
fis)rmation, and in memory. In regard to generalization, ^sometimes aisb called 
tr^pfer, or learning to learn, Kolstoe (1972,' p^ lOO') says this occurs 
eitTier by rote or by using principles. Orton, MeKay, and Rainey (I96U) 
found .that retarded children learn better by ^ote. Incidental learning, 
the thir4 area, occiars", for example," when one observes that one develops a 
severe cold each time one ventures out-ofTdoors in cold rainstorms wearing 
light clothing.' Goldstein and Kass (I961), Oliver (1963)5 Singer (I96U), 
and^V/illiams (I968) found that the retarded are not inferior in incidental 
learning. • ^ , , . > 



It is taken for granted, however, than in learning more coraplfcated 
things, normal children do consistently outperform EMR's. Das. (1972)% for 
example, reports that th^ performance 'of nonretarded' children^n a series 
of^ cognitive tasl$:s was superior to^those 'who were retarded ih i^ch of the 
tasks. Through factor analysis. Das showed that normal and retarded 
children Us <fed 'distinct modes of coding infcirmation. The* question naturally 
arrises, "Are Tl commercials complicated or simple?" Al'though no quantitative 
studies dealing with the degree of sirapliciby or of complexity of TV com- \ 
mercials could'te found in the literature, Lt is felt that most TV coramerQikls 
(as well as Sesame Street "Commercials") ar s of a -relatively simple nature 
compared to other childJens ' instructional nedia, including school books. It 
is also felt that commercials aimed at^ children are somewhat simpler than com- 
mercials aimed at adults, althcfugh this* feeding cannot be proved or disproved 
quantitatively. Therefore, this study assuiLes that TV commercials aimed at 
children are at a fairly simple level of cioiiprehension--so simple a l^ol that 
this hypothesis was formulated: '"There is I'o ^significant difference between 
normal and EMR childi:en in their resp^inse tc TV adver€is3^ng commercials." 
"Response*' is operationally defined in\wo ways:" (l) recall of cohtent.of TV 
'commercials, and t2)' the degree to whiom theichildren insisted that their ( 
mol:her purchase the cereal advertised. 

This hypothesis was adopted, "because of tVo reasons in. addition to the 
assumption of the level ^f simplicity of children 'fe TV advertising: , first, 
because each coramercia:}s -is repeated so often for such a. long period of time; 
and second, because of *the findings that' (a) retarded children and normal f 
children learn labeled material Equally well after an initial slow "catchirlg- , 
on" period for the retarded group,, that (b) both groups perform equally well 
in incidental' learning, and that (c) retarded cl^ildren learn better by rote 
than by learning principles. TV commercials do stress identification of 
products, so labeling does occur. Furthermore, because the I965 American 



Association of Advertising Agencies sttidy mentioned above also found that 
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advertising is not that important to the majority of .Americans ' (3reyser, 
-^1965, p'p. 11-15)5 it is felt that TV commercials are incidental and not 
substantfal. Finally, commercials seem to stress rcfte learning more 'so 
than principles learning, when one compares the relative scafcity of demon- 
stration (principles) and the relatively large numb_er of slogans and jingles^ 
(rote) in children's W commercials. 
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All of. this is leading up to the supposition that if a somewhat sophis- 
ticated mes^sage stimulates a normal child, it would probably be too compli- 
cated to stimula^te an £MR, who would not understand it. Since it. is assumec^, 
perhaps not without justification, that most T/ commercials aimed at children 
are relatively unsophisticated, it would follow that this kind of unsophis- 
ticated message is understood equally well by both normal children -^and EMR*g. 
If so, ifche "lowest common denominator," EMR^s, has been reached. It would ^ 
also f ollo\^ that the unsophisticated message is at too simple a^ level for 
normal children. ^ The normal child would understand it readily,' and it 
probably would not stimulate his brain ir\^^y meaningful^ manner . In fact, 
it may Sven tend t^o be somewhat wasteful, based upon the normal child's 
relatively lai;ger capacity to- process information. It would follow, then, 
that much more waste would occur when the message is repeatedly seen by the 
normal child. This waste does occur,- sinc^, TV commercials atre^ repeated rela^- 
tively often. Presui^ably this waste would*^}iot occur with the EMR, for the 
message which is too simple for the normal cMld would be stimulating to the 
EMR, even with repetitions. Thus, it would serve as a positive factor in the. 
Ef4R's learning process. v ^ 

Evep so, waste would no^ be elimina'ted, for there are many more normal 
children , than SMR's. Furthermore, Grass (I968) reports' that a satiation 
effect occxirs after approximately 15 identical TV commercials ar§ seen, after 
which 'adult viewers actually disremember information contained in the com- . 
mercial. Up to I5 appearacnces , the, recall cuarve had a con/fcrnuous posi-tive 
.slope. SiAce none of 'Grass* respondents 'were retarded^ it can be assumed ^ 
that TV commercials *^cease being productive both to an individual and to an 
advertiser after th^^ individual has seen the commercial ^5 times. Presumably, 
if the commercial were more stimulating, no waste would occur even with more^ 
repeti^ti'ons . . . ' 



\ 



Methodplogy 



To test the hypothesis that the^^e is no significant dii^ference" between 
normal and EM children in their' response to TV commercials, basfed on their 
l*ecall of the' content of tjie commercials and the degree t© which the children 
"insisted that' their mother purchase the cereal advertised, a questionnaire, 
consisting of 29 questioiis, was administered to a sample of ' children '^in 
Coluirfbus, Georgia, in the age group of 6-12 years. The sample used consisted 
of all the EMR* &k enrolled at two elementary schools (h^) and a pomparable 
numl^er of normal children from the same two schocil^ {^9^- The latter group 
was selected at random, while *the *scho"ol system supplied the list of the# EMR*&. 
The two schop^ls were selected u^fon the basis of availability. They contained 
the largest numbers of Ef^R's at the elementary schooX level in the country's 
school system. The 'EMR group consisted o^^ hO black and' 5 whiile children, and 
the normal group had 30 black and 3-9 'White children. The latter group 
accurately !re'flected, the actual ratio of blacks to whites in the two schools. 
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The questions dealt with the five most advertised cereals on the^ 
three U.S. commercial networks for the fovoc Sat\arday mornings (8 a.m. - 
2, p.m., Eastern time) immediately preceding October 21^ 1972. Station 
logs were' examined to obtain this infomation. "Hiese five products were \ 
also the most advertised cereals on^ October 21, 197?^ i-c^03Pdi:;ig;j.tp station * 
logs. Gereals were selected because it was the pi:oduct category most adver-, 
tised d\iring-the chosen time period. Furthermore, V/ard, Levinson, and 
Wackman (1971) report that food and gum were advertised in "children's time 
perfods" more than any other product category dioring week-long periods in 
.March and April, 1971, i^ Boston, Massachusetts. 

Interviews were conducted by college students enrolled in a marketing 
research course at the chosen elemenl^ary schools -in a two-day period. 
Children at one school were interviewed on the third day after the Saturday 
morning commercials, were run, \hile children at the second school were inter.- ^ 
viewed on t;Tie foiartli d^y after. The same team of interviewers were used aT 
both schools. At the first school, interviews were conducted in the library 
at -separate tat)les. Four separate rooms were used at the second school, with, 
three to four interviewers per 'room. At both schools, the interviews were, 
by necessity, .conducted in close proximity. EMR class teachers were available 
at each school to as.sist the interviewers with any communication problems 
which might arise in the course of the interview, but they'were not needed. 
Forturtately, all children in the sariiple had watched television programs on 
Saturday, October 21, 1972, sometime between 8 a.m. ^d 2 p\m.. Eastern' ti-me. 

* To measure memory of the content of the five commercials, eleven - 
questions such as "Do Alphabits .cereals ^have resins in them?", "Does ^h^^^ 
Sugar Bear eat Sugar Crisps^ " and "Did the Quangaroo iQse his map?" were " 
ask'ed. To measure degree of insistence, ^f©^r questions were asked, including, 
"Did your mother buy cereal at the stor^ lately?", "Did you tell her which 
one to buy?^^-, "Does Voul* jnother buy the cereal you ask for?", and "If yes, 
was it almost every tfme, sometimes, or always?" If respondent answered 8 of 
the 11 content questions correctly, he was placed in the category of positive^ 
recall. If the answer to the question concerning hoV oft en^ the child's , 
mother bought tHe cereal.s he asked for was "always, "" "the child was considered, 
to b^ "insistent," and, as such, the degree of insistence was positive. , If 
not, it was negative. The t-test for significance was used, to test the* dif- 
ference in memory and degree of insistence in the two groups of children. 

■ Findings ^ \ 

The percentage of recall measiirements for the entire population did not 
show any consistent measurable patterns, as Figure 1 indicates. For example, 
the normal white children scored higher than 'the EMR white children, 66 per- 
cent to 60 percent, while the opposite^ was true for the black children, with^ 
the EMR blacks scoring higheg? than^the normal blacks, 6l percent to 58 percAit,. 
Furthermore, while the noi^mar \<(|H:e group scored higher than the normaj- black 
group i 66 percent to 58 percent, the EMR white group scored about the game as 
the EMR black grouJ>, '60xpercent to 6I percent. Similarly, the degree of in- 
sistence scores reflected no patterns for the population as a whole. 

However, if* these criterion parameters -are examined using a predictor 
variable 'other than I.Q. (for example, age), it indicates that as age 
increabe;^, the ^percentage of recall generally (not consistently) increases 



from 56 percent" at age six to 71 percent at age twelve. Conversely, as : 
age increases, the degree of insistence generally (not consistently) decreases 
from 92 percent at age six to 6? percent at age twelve. This is shown in 
Figure 2. This decrease in degree of insistence as chronological age. 
increases is -in agreement with the Boston study mentioned above (Ward, 
Levin^on, and Wackman, 1971). Certain resiilts from the Boston. study are 
given in Figure 3. * * ' . ^ ' 

Figure k shows 'the number and percentage of children contained in the 
two groups who showed positive recall and positive degrees of insistence, as . 
defined aboye. There was no significant difference between normal' children 
and E!4R*s for either degree of insistence or for percentage of recall (t-test^ 
? Therefore, the hypothesis was supported.^ If the hypothesis had been 

limited to black children, it would have again been supported, tor there was 
no significant difference between normal black children and black EMR's for 
either degree of insistence or percentage of recall (t-test, p ^05). Figure 
5 shows the numb'er and percentage of children contained in^-fehese two groups 
of bJ,ack children who showed positive recall and positive degrees^-^^i^insis- * 
tence, as defined above. • 

Limitations of the Study - ^ 

Hot only was "the siz^ of th^* sample of Columbus, Georgia, children small, 
but the" percentage of black children in both groups were much larger than the 
percentage of black' children in the total -population of the U.S. * Actual 
mental ages and I.Q,. scores would have been useful in the analysis, .but tTi^se' 
were not available. The names of the parents were not available, either, 
which ten&ed^o limit tl^e'^'study, since degree of insistence scores, could have 
beeA obtained from parents as a check on the children's answers Furthermore^ - 
it was implicit' that the study included degree of insistence because TV com.- 
mercials i^i some way influence degree of insistence, but this 'may not be the 
case. The use of the v/ord, "mother," in i:he .question concerning degree of ' 
insistence might be questioned, since it is possible -that another member 'of 
tHe family is its -chief purchasing agent. The method used to judge positive 
'recall-may also be questioned. Finally, the interviews, may have been conduc- 
ted in too close proximity by relatively inexperienced interviewers. 

Cpnclusions and Implications , ; " ^ . 

I . The fact that t^je hypothesis was s\ipported indicates! eitrher that 
childjren's TV commercials are aimed at ttoo' lbw a common denominator and are * 
hence w4*steful, or that, these cgmmercials , perform brilliantly j in helping' ^ 
EI^'s to learn, ]3ringing them up to the level of learning of formal children. 
• If the, rirst conclusion is soun^der,- consumerist lobbies "c^ use the results 
of this study as new ammunition in their continuing attacks against child2;en- 
directed commercials.* pn the other hand, 'if TV commercials do perform a 
hithertofore unsuspected and ignored social service helping -EMR's to learn^ 
they sl^uld be applauded, and advertisers should publicize this fact/ 

It IS felt that, the main piirpose which advertisers have|in speeding 
millions of dollars each year dh their TV coHtoiercials in the'U/S. is to' • • 
.promote 'their advertised products, not the altruistic piirpose of helping 
• Er^'s to learn.. ^Forr.the 97.3 percent o-f all school -age children fro^ 5 to 



19 years of age in the U.S. (I968-69) figures) who axe not mentally retarded, 
the true target audience of "children's commercials, it appears ',that the ex- 
treme simplicity of the commercials, the extremely unstimulating nature as it 
concerns the intellect (sometimes referred to sarcastically as "pablum pro- 
camming"), and the extreme nimiber of repetitions may in fact lead to a great 
waste of resqurces--both the advertiser's money and , per haps even the normal^ 
children's mental development Surely, advertising agencies' creative 
personnel could develop mo^e intellectuaij^ stimulating commercials aimed at 
somewhat higher "lowest common denominator" if for no other reason than to 
move the satiation JLevel found by Grass to a number higher than I5. 'While 
the present cereal commercials do help 2.7 percent of school-age children-- 
the, mentally retarded--to leaxn, they do not help 97.3 percent" of school-age 
children at ail, and m^ even retard their intellectual development em- 
phasizing "pablum prograkning." The retarding of normal children ' s intel- 
lectual development may o2> may not, be true, for this is an area for future 
research, as' is the question, "Does Sesame Street aim at too low a common 
denominator?". The question, "Are advertisers aiming at too low<a common 

fncaninator with their children's TV commercials?" may have been answered 
this study--they are, but they did 'not know it until now*' 



2 ' J 

The extreme, number of repetitions are, or course, not wasteful to 

EMR's who sperlfi more time in trial-and-error before "catching on." The 

ektfeme simplicity is not waited on EMRIs for the same^reasoti.^- ^ 



^Figure 1 — PERCENTAGES OF RESPONDENTS EXHIBITING POSITIVE RECALL AND 
■ POSITIVE DEGREE OF INSISTENCE BY RACE 
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Figure 2 -- PERCEH^AGE OF RESPONDENTS EXHIBITING POSITI^ RECALL AND 
: POSITIVE DEGREE OF INSISTENCE BY AGE 
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Figure 3 — BOSTON MOTHERS' OPINIpNS ABOUT HOW CEREAL ADVERTISING 
• • irteLUENCES THEIR CHILDREN, BY AGE GROUP OF 'CHILDREN 

Commercials infl/^ehee my Children request products, bra^ids 
children^ . , ^ • - 

Age <jroups Frequently Infrequently- Fj:equentiy ^ Infrequently 

5 - ' 7^ Years 9I , 9 ' * ' 95 * '5 

8 10 Years 91 ^ ' * . 9 * .88 12 

11 - 13 Years -77 23 ^ 77 23 . 

SOURCE: Adapted from Scott Ward, ^ David Levinson, and Daniel Wackman, 
"Children's Attention to Television -Advertising," Cambridge^ 
—Massachusetts, Marketing Science Institute, 1971. 



Figure h ~ NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF ALL RESPONDENTS E5CHIBITING POSITIVE 

RECALL AND. POSITIVE DEGREE OF INSISTEl^TCE BY LEVEL OF INTELLIGE|ICE 

Number of Respondents Percentage of Respondents 

Total + Recall + Insistence Total + Recall + Insistence 

Normal Children ■ ks 27 - 33 • loo 55 67 

EMR Children ' ' 1+5 26 33 100 58 73 

SOURCE: Original - . ^ , 



Figure 5 NUMBER AND -PERCENTAGEi OF BLACK RESPONDENTS EXHIBITING POSITIVE 

. RECALL AND POSITIVE DKJREE OF INSISTENCE BY LEVEL OF , INTELLIGENCE 

• Nmber of Black Respondents Percentage of Black Respondents 

^ . Total + Recall + Insistence Total + Recall + Insl'stence 

• ' « , -J* 

Normal Children 30 I7 25 lOQj '58 • 85 *' ' 

EMR Children - 1+0 '2k 33 100 6I 82 ^ 

SOURCE: Original " . . * 
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statement of Problem 

— r ^ 

The objective of this' study was to investigat.e television audience 
resistance and iinmunization against television advertising. Resistance was 
defined as an overt adt (affective -and cognitive), performed by an audience 
against one ^ or more aspects of 'television advertising. Immunization was 
looked upon as the intentional or unintentional [hoth as covert behavior) 
avoidai^ce of commercials. i . * ' 

It ^as assumed ^that the psychological characteristics of individuals 
are often barriers to good commercial communications. Perception and under- 
standing^of any ccramunication may be impeded by fundamental personal traits 
as well as by the v51ue Judgments, of the individuals who receive them, (k) 
Human beings ^re discriminatory in what they read, hear, and learn. They 
also live within a framework of expectation based upon their cultural level. 

\ue were concerned in this s^udy with the marketing communication sy-stem, 
which, in its simple&t form, consists of the firm, messages, channels, and 
consumers. The consumer in this^sy^tem is the objective abstraction, bperat- 
ing in a group environment .and behaving according to a set of behavioral 
propositions. The principal emphasis of the study was on attitudes reflecting 
.affections and beliefs. Only through an awareness of such can viewing-action 
be understood. (3) . . , ^ . ' \ 

There are a variety of ways in which people can react to advertising. . 
A chsmge suggested by *a(^Vertising may be tolerated, accepted or desilred. 
;^ore extreme reactions ^e possible as well, such as resistance or even 
rejection of the proposed idea on 1;-he negative side, and insistence on its 
indispensability on the" positive side. , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* • . . . 

From the point of vi^w of the advertiser-communicator, this means that 
one of his major problems is to maximize the likelihood that the target' will 
choose positive reactions as his mode of resolution, suid to minimize or 
eliminate the use of negative modes of re^solution. Therefore^ one of the 
most critical factors, in any attitude-change situation is whether or not 
alternative modes of resolution are present and, if -they are, the extent to ^ 
which they are used* , 

In the past decade, several .attempts have been made to show some 
attitude and behavioral aspects, of televis'ion from -the consumer point of 
view. A relatively small part of the publications is 'b'Ssed on empirical 
research, (l, ik) 

Most studies centered ^ either^ ort the general attitudes of the audience 
toward advertising or on the individual characteristics of the respondents-.' 
In' this study we are more concerned >nLth'the specific variables unc^ei^lying , 
the attitude toward commercials, and the structural analysis of the" variables. 

Research Design - ' ' * • 

The following chart illiistrates the detailed steps involved in the 
design of the present study. 
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■ Advertising is used here to denote non-personal persuasion from 
seller to buyer... The communicator and his products are identified, and the 
messages about them are transmitted through mass media. To conform with 
current usage, a definition of advertising, should include, directly or 
indirectly, the following concepts: "persuasion," "Commercial," "information^' 
"change" and '^communication. " ^ 

It should be poted that the terrna 'persuasion* and 'information' are 
not used here interchangeably. Persuasion differs from information in that 
information is presumably oriented towards the dissemination of "facts" - 
objective and' unbiased. Pure information is not prejudiced; it has no slant. 
Persuasion, on the other hand, is biased and onez-sidedT The persuader is 
identified, ' everyone knows what his motives are^'^, and how he ^uld like others 
to act. ^ 

/ 

Facet Theory 

ii 

Cne puiT)ose of this study was to suggest a structural theory for the 
observed interrelations among the behavior items toward television commeVcials. 
The proposed theory is structiiral in two different respects: its content and 
its statistical form. First, we present a semantic framework within which to 
view the subuniverses in terms of facet design. From this, we predict a 
certain statistical structure for the matrix of correlation coefficients. 
The empirical data are then examined to see whfether or not they repeal the 
statistical structure predicted from the s-emantic structure. 

Resistance and ^immunization to television advertis,ing are multivariate. 
Facet theory and its mapping sentence guided us in the design of the study, 
the simultaneous definition of all variables, an^ the formulation of questions, 
Facet theory is a methatheory to overcome the problem of design and analysis 
of multivariate models . (6, 8) 

The idea of facet design is that variables included in a research design 
should be defined in terms of their comtponent elements. Composite components 
may be defined as Cartesian products of simpler sets, and the term facet was 
used by Louis Guttman to indicate a component-set of the product. (7) As such, 
a facet is a set involved in a Cartesian product. 

This approach to the ^analysis of the relationships between variables 
belonging to a ^et and of the set as a whole suggests that, some facet elements 
are specific *to this set w'hile others kre not. Valuables (Containing the 
specific element are more strongly related to the set than thgse which do not 
^bntain it. The nonspecific elements may be seen /as a link between a particu- 
lar area and other neighboring areas. As ^ch, they may prove helpful in 
clarifying the relationship between different areas ultimately leading to more 
general theoretical constructs. 

*> ' / ' ^ " 
In the ,terms^ of' set theory, it is. t^ossible to define spetiial kinds 'of 
sets where the elements are a .combination of; other sets*: Consider a set A 
of any elements ' a^^, ag,...*, and a ^i^et of any eleWnts b^, Let C 

be the direct product of A and B' C^^ AxB. That is', a typical element of C, 
say c, is a pair of elements c =(*a.'^b^), one coming from A and the other 



\ 



from 3. If A has*m elements and. B has n elements, then C has mn elements. 
V7e shall say that C is a two-faceted set, and that A and 3 are facets of C. 
A facet, then, is a Set of elements. i 

■ * 

Researchers recognize the need to define the components or variables 
of a problem. The advantage of this approach lies in the formalization of 
•the process. In other words, facet design helps to present a sf=^m^ntic 
structure within which we can view the variables. From this, we"can predict 
a certain statistical structure for the matrix of correlation coefficients. 
The empirical data are then examined to see if they reveal the statistical 
structure that was predicted from the semantic structure (iJhe facet design). 
And, as many theorists believe (2), the process from a semantic structure to 
a statistical structure seems essential for relating abstract social theory 
to empirical research. 

Advertising research is usually multivariate, with two basic set-s of 
variables: the population (P), usually consisting of advertisers and 
receivers, and a set of attributes or qualitative variables. All attributes 
represent the universe of attributes or the universe of content of the inves- 
tigation. Facet design provides a systematic definition of variables, in 
terms of their com^ponent facets. Since a researcher, in any case, has to 
select his variables, it seems useful to provide him with -a formal tool that 
might aid and guide his intuition. The fac^t approach suggests a ratiorlale 
for accepting or rejecting variables on the basis of theo^retical considera- 
'ti^ns, rather^ than through observation of the findings. 

In a Cartesian space of facets we generally identify two facets: 

1. A domain facet (D) . 

2. A range facet (R) . 

An element in the range corresponding to an element of the domain is called 
an image of that domain element. Realizing the difficulty of mapping one-to- 
one isolated variables from different domains may lead to a growing interest 
^in the investigation of the structure of each doniain. 

The univ6rs,e of our investigation was the attitude-behavior of televi- 
sion audience toward television advertising. Our aim was to gather informa- 
tion^ about the respondent's attitude toward certain aspects of television 
commercials. By answering questions concerning his and others' attitude- 
behavior towards commercials, respondent (X) expressed the modality of his 
own and others^ with respect to certain aspects of television advertising. 

The modality facet is defined by three elements (3, 5): 

A = a^^ affection 

ag cognition 
a^ instrumentality 
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Affection 



Cognition 



Instnimental 



the emotion for or against the obi^t, 
such as' like or dislike, satisfad^Sn - 
dissatisfaction, pleasant - unpleasant. 

the evaluation of the object as go<3d or 
bad, useful or not useful, necessary - 
not necessary. 

refers to overt action for or against 
the object. 



The second facet defines the referent or actor behavior: VJhat are th^ 
relationships between the individual behavior and behavior of "others" as 
perceived by the respondent. ' - 

The second facet includes two elements : 



B = 



himself 
others 



The third facet defines, with four elei^ents, the object toward which 
'the behavior is directed. 



C = 



:ion 



/ 



influence — 
spending-in(3^ement 



The four element s i^luded in our definition seemed to be the most releWnt 
to our investigaj^ion (^4-). 

FacetX^ differs from the other face'ts in that it refers to-the universe 
of the b^b^ior - the behavior towardJ;eleyision advertising. Television 
adverti^-ng is considered here as a universal set, and the elements are the 
^b5€ts or subuniverses of the universal set. 

The Cartesian product of the three facets ABC consist of all the com- 
binations of the various elements: ABC = 3x2xU - The complete set of 
subuniverses contains 2h subuniverses (-Variables). By the Cartesian product 
ABC is mean* the set of ordinal triples of form abc, where a is an element 
of A, b is 4n element of B, and c is an element of C. ABC are tbe three 
facets of the Cartesian product ABC. 

The selection of one element out of each facet produces a subuniverse. 

I _ 

For example: 

His own affection toward commercial information - • ^ 

The action of others toward commercial influence - a^bgC^ . 
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A combination of the elements as S'^^^.c^ is called the facet profile 

.of th^i^^ylwmiverse. Each variable belonging to this space is defined by a 
profile ovefk the three facets of the form: 




= ^^^^3: 3 = 1,2: k = 1,2,3,*^) 



Our empirical stucJy consists of administering the twenty-four variables 
to a population sample, say P. Operationally, each subject in the sample P 
is observed as to his behavior in reaction to the aspects of ABC. For every 
observation of the behavior of a subject in P toward an element of ABOy we 
obtain one value of R. If the observations are responses to questions, we 
have a question on eack element of the content universe ABC. Each subject 
in the study responded to each question by giving one value of the range. 
Real scores were then assigned to the respondents for each variable. There- 
fore, the design of the entire study would be (in set-theory terminology) 



where R denotes the values of real scores in the Range of responses. The 
empirical observations would be the entire set of the Cartesian product 
PABCR. 

The Mapping Sentence 

Every possible combination of the elements from each facet can be 
presented in a mapping sentence which aids the researcher in the formulation 
^of the questions. The mapping sentence, as .presented below, allows for the 
formulation of 2k questions* (The number of elements in facet AxBxC). 



The mapping sentence directs us toward the complete statement of the 
specific item; to illustrate, one question was phrased as follows: "Are yoy 
generally satisfied with the information about products and services provided 
by television advertising?" A formal definition (in terms of the facets) of 
the problem stated in this question is as follows: 



The model is not specific to the .investigation of behavior .toward tele- 
vision advertising. By substituting another concept for television, we can 
study any other object in the advertising environment for example, behavior 
'toward direct mail advertising. 

It is ^possible to use the model for studying other environments -- for 
example, businessmen. In this case, we would have to change the elements of 
facet P: replace viewer-respondent with businessman-respondent, and insert 



(1) 



PABC ) R 



(See ^tipping Sentence Chart on Page 103) 
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the specific area of the investigation into the mapping ♦sentence, By varying 
the advertising objects and the population (the two facets that have been 
held constant) 5 our Imowledge of the dyraamic of people *s behavior toward 
advertising in general will grow. If the same model is used as the basic 
pattern- fdr investigation, a comparison of different investigations and a 
generalization' of results will be possible. 

■Ihe 13 hypotheses of the study were divided into five groups. Many of 
the hypotheses contained sub-divisions . If each of these were stated ' 
I^parately, there would have been 27 hypotheses in the study. In this paper 
(the discussion will focus only on two structural hypotheses. 

Results 
*5 ~ 

« 

A sample -survey of 277 respondents was used. The behavior on each , 
variable was, observed through at least one response. The MINISSA-l (Lingoes 
& Roskom, 1970) computer program was used for the structural analysis of the 
variables. 

Smallest space analysis (SSA) is a nonmetric method of structural 
analysis of qualitative data. It provides *a metric representation of non - 
metric infomation based on the relative distance within a set of points. 
Each variable is represented by a point in a Euclidian space of two or more 
dimensions. The points are plotted in tlie smallest space that will preserve 
th^ raiik order of the relations. V/hen the correlation r between the variables 
i and j is higher than between the variables e and f, then the distance d will 
be smaller between i and j than^between e and f . 

^ij ^ef ^^^^^^^^ ^ij^^ef ^^^^^^^^ " 2,...n) 

In the SSA program the computer prints a plot of the total space in two- 
dimensional projections. The structure of the intercorrelations can easily 
be comprehended by considering th^ configiaration of the points. The space 
can often be partitioned into regions which can be expected to reflect a 
definitional frame for the variables . 

-» 

The extent of "goodness-of-fit'* is indicated by a coefficient of 
alienation -- which is a function of the differences between the distances 
as calculated from the coordinate system, and the same distances pemuted 
to maintain the rank order of the ^original coefficients (9). The smaller the 
coefficient of alienation, the better the fit will be, 0 representing the 
perfect fit. ' 

SSA requires little in the way of statistical assvmiptions, and the 
results of the analysis are presented diagraramatically sp as to provide for 
an 'immediate visual grasp of the structure of the data.' 

Behavior Toward Television Commercials 

In this section an attempt will be made to analyze the correlation 
between the respondent's behavior modality with respect to the referent and 
the four commercial aspects. 
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Space diagram 1 (See page lp6) represents the structural relations of 
thirty- two responses regarding the total behavior towards cotnmercials . 'in 
the epace diagramr printed by the computer, only_points are plotted in the 
space. Partition lines have-been addfed in the course 'of analysis. 

The coefficient of alienation for the- two-dimensional space is ,22; 
for the three-dimensional space, the coefficient does not decrease (improve) 
significantly (coefficient of alienation of .17). Because of t^he clear* con- 
figuration of the points, we chose io present the two-dimensional space. . 

From space diagram 1, we ^see that the responses are grouped together 
in the space according to the a priori facet definition of behavior towards 
television commercials. Interesting enough, the clustering, of the variables 
in the space is independent of whether or not terms like "satisfaction" or 
"like," "necessary," or "usefulness" and similar variables had been used. 
In other words, we could group the variables into three regions rega-rdless 
of the wording used. In the space 'diagram, all emotion responses are cen- 
tered in one region of the space; they occupy t}ie central part of the diagram, 
with the cognition variables grouped around them from the upper-right and 
left side of the diagram. The actions also occupy a special region of the 
space — the lower part of the space. Th6re is only one exception- -variables 
5 and 10, which belong to the cognition responses, and lie in the action 
region. 

The fact that almost all behavior aspects belonging to the same sub- 
universes are grouped in one region of the space supports the structural 
definition of behavior toward television advertising suggested earlier. 

A Circumpl^x Structure of the Attitude-Behavior Elements ■ ' 

We predict that it is difficult to designate which one MDf the attitude-* 
behavior element (emotion, cognition, and instrumental) comes first and which 
last. The total behavior may begin with the cognition of an advertising 
•stimulus, followed by emotions of desirability or undesirability for the 
viewer, and then by action toward or away from the object. However, the 
instrumental may lead to further cognitions or affect the emotions, and so 
on. Therefore the relations between the three elements would appear to fall 
in a circular order without beginning or end. In a circle it is possible to 
start from any point, and to advance until the point of departure is reached 
again. 

The possible combinations of the three elements of behavior are: 



1. 


affection - 


cognition - instrumental 


2. 


affection - 


instrimiental - cognition 


3. 


cognition - 


inst3rumental - affection 


k. 


cognition - 


affection - instrumental 


5. 


instrumental 


affection - cognition 


6. 


instrumental 


- cognition - affection 
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In our case of adult television audience, where the observed' behavior 
is their responses to written questions, the mdst likely, order ^em)^ to be. 
that of cognition - affection.- instrumental." For the consumer,- the* eval- 
uation the perceived instrumentality in commercials seem to be the most 
important; the cognition will affect the emotion toward the object, and will 
\^ strongly related to actual behavior. The questions usually refer to past 

actions, while the emotions 'and, cognitions contirii^e into the present. 

♦ 

H^: The attitude -behavior elements of the 
teferent (himself and- others) are of 
a ciycumplex -structure in the order* of 
*• cognition - affection - inHrumental. 

Note: A circumplex is defined as a circular, order of sizes of the correla- 
^ tion coefficients. The circumplex order is des-cribed as follows (lO):^ 

"It is an order jwhich has no beginning and -no end, namely, a circular 
order. A set o^^ variables obeying such a law will be called a circum- 
plex to designa-tte a circular order of complexity." (p.26o). 

t 

• • • ^ 

a. . Behavior toward commercial information: 

/ \ .... 

Questions were asked regarding the total universe of behavior toward 
commercial information. The results of SSA appears in space diagram 2 
(See page 108). . It turns out th^t this body of data may be adequately ' 
represented in two dimensions with a coefficient of alienation of .05^. 
The coefficient for m = 3 is .0^8. The coefficient do^s not decrease 
(improve) much for m = 3 relative to m = 2.-'- " , * ' 



Upon analysis of the space diagram from left to right, it appears ♦that 
the space is divided into three regions. The emotion items occupy one region 
in the left side of the space. Close by are* the cognitions grouped in a half 
circle somewhat surrounding the emotion variablqps. The instrumental responses* 
are located in the upper and lower right region of*^the space difitgram. Thus, 
it i^ ppssihle to partition the space into pfegipns that reflect the a priori 
definition of the subuniyerses . This lends support tp the structural^ theory ' 
of behavior towards Icommercials.* 

Most important, is ,the fact that the variables in the space diagram are 
spread around in a circular or ^llipse pattern in the lower half of the^spac'e. 

•A simple inspection of Table 1 (See page 109) suggests -th^tt the 
coefficients tend to follow the typical circumplex 'pattern: a^ we move 
away from the main' diagonal, the size of the coefficients decreases and 
then. increases again towards the corners of the matrix. . 

' ■ A 

In all the following cases^ a two dimensional space gives a very good 
fit, therefore, all our discussion will be concerned with m = *2. 
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TABLE 1; CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 'THE BEHAVIORAL ITEMS TOWARD INFO?LMATION 



T4» AM* il 

Item $ 


33 


13 


9 


. 12 


11 


2 


33 




.39 


.35 




. 05 


.32 


13 


.39 




.46 


.39 


-.08 


.32 


9 


-.35 


.46 




.58 


-.03 


.26 


■ 12 


.39 


.39 


.58 




-.01 


.18 


11 


.05 


-.08 


-.03 


-.01 






2 


.32 


.32 


.26 


,18 


.03 





TABLE .2: CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE BEHAVIORAL ITEMS TOWARD CHANGE 
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22 


21 
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.21 


.16 


.41 






22 
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.34 . 
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. .20 
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21 




\34 


.34 




.24 


.15 


.30 






25 




. 21 


.13 


.24 




..16 - 








23 




.16 


.20 


.15 
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.20 






38 




• 41 


.31 


.30 
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-.•2 0 








TABLE 


3: 


CORRELATIONS 


BETWEEN THE 


BEHAVIORAL 


ITEMS 


TOWARD 


INFLUENCE 


Item 


41 
tr 


. 6 


• 5 


3 


4 


8 


34 
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6 






.19 


- .13 T 


.18 


.25 








5 




.19 




.10 - 


.11 


.23 


% 






3 




■> . 13 


.10 




.10 


-.08 


.10 






4 




-.18 -■- 


.11 


.10- 




-.27 - 


-.20 






8 






.23 


-.08 - 
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.10 - 


.20 


.32 
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TABLE 


4: 


CORRELATIONS 


BETWEEN THE 


BEHAVIORAL 


ITEMS, 


TOWARD 


INDUCEMENT 


Item 


tr 


" 17 


16 . 


15 


14 


18 


37 







17 y 

16 . .26 

15 .25 

14 .22 

18 , ".00 
37 .19 
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.21 
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.14 ■ 


-.01 


.12 


.22 




.17 


.17 


.22 


.14 
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;17 


.23 


-.01 


.17 


.17 
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.12 


.22 


.23 


.24 
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The highest correlations exist between the cognition and the emotion 
variables, and between the cognition variables and the action variables. 
Lower correlations were found between the emotion variables and the action 
variables. 

The pattern of the correlations corresponds to the predicted structiJre, 
supporting the suggested theory of behavior towards television advertising. 

b. Behavior toward change: ' ^ ' . . 

In space diagram 3 (See. page 111), the' smallest space analysis of the 
relation between eight items concerning the behavior toward change is presented, 

SSA reveals that the responses to the cognition items occupy the lower- 
right ^corner of the diagram. The inst;*umental items are spread out in the 
middle section of the space. The emotion items are located in the Mddle- 
right half of the space .diagram. Again,. the variables are located in a quasi 
circular order in the space ^ Table 2 (See page 109 ) reveals a circumplex 
order of the correlation coefficients. 

J' 

c. Behavior toward influence: 

In space diagram if (See page '102'), the smallest space analysis of the 
relations between eight it^s regarding the "Jbeh^vior toward commercial's 
influence is presented. The variables in tlie space reveal a circular pattern 
and the space is divided into three regions.'. Also,, in this case the corjrela- 
tion coefficients reveal a circumplex ^trucTture (Table 3, See page 109) • 

d. Behavior toward spending- inducement : 

Space diagram 5 (See page 113) shows the structural relation of nine 
responses regarding behavior toward television commercial's inducement. A 
point indicates the position of the response in the 'space. 

Analysis of the diagram from its upper end toward its lower end shows 
that the responses are grouped in three main regions according to the 
predicted structure. 

Table k (See page 109)' reveals a circiMplex order like in the previous 
cases. ' , 

A Simplex Structure of the Aspects Relationships 

The simplex is a statistical structure of intercorrelations which reveal 
,a "sii](5)le order of complexity"' (lO). Variables that are closer in their 
structural relations should also show closer statistical correlations. 

A correlation matrix is called a simplex matrix when it reveals a 
simple gradient of the correlations. "The largest correlations lie along 
the main diagonal, where the features are closer together in their a priori 
order J and taper off toward the upper right and lower left corners df the 
matrix where there is the greatest difference in a priori order" (11, 
p. 220). 
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SPACE DIAGRAM 3 • 
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SPACE DIAGRAM 5 
BEHAYIOp TOWARDS DfDUCIMEfT 
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Ej^ : The relations between the four aspects 
of television advertising will form the 
following simplex structiure: information - 
change - influence'- spending inducement. 

; r 

a., Emotions toward coxamercial^s aspects: 

K 

Each subuniverse of the emotions toward commercial's aspects was 
observed through several responses. In space diagram 6 (See page ll6) 
is presented the smallest space analysis of the relation among ten responses 
regarding the emotion toward television advertising. 

It was possible to partition space diagram 6 into regions that reflect 
the a priori definition of the subuniverses . This fact supports the struc-" 
tural theory concerning commercials. 

The influence variables are located in the lower-right side of the' 
space; the information items are clustered in the middle of the lower-left 
corner of the space; the spending items are correlated in the left side of 
the spa^ce; ^nd, the change items are found in fhe middle and upper-left side 
of the space diagram. 

The' matrix of correlations for space diagrajn 6 is presented i,n Table 5 
(See page 115 ). 

The table illustrates an almost perfect simplex structure. The four> 
aspects yielded a correlation* table in which the largest correlations were 
next to the main diagonal and tapered off towards the northeast. 

b. Cognitions toward commercial's aspects: > ^ ' • 

In space diagram^ 7 (See page 117)? the responses to eleVen' questions 
regarding cognitions toward commercial's aspect^ are presented. 

Space skiagram 7 reveals that all the ind^ipement items occupy one region 
in t)ie left-hand corner of the space. The information items are located in 
the- right-hand corner of the space, surrounded by the change responses. The 
Influence items occupy the lower-right region of the space diagram. 

^ The four factor-aspects of television advertising can be clearly dis- 
tinguished; and the space can be partitioned into regions, according to the 
definition of the universe. The order of the aspects in this area is: 
Information, change, influence, and money- spending inducement. 

The correlation among the four aspects variables are presented in 
Table 6 (See page 115). This table reveals a perfect simplex structure. 

c. Instrumentality toward commercial's aspects: 

In space diagram 8 (See page ll8), the smallest space analysis of the 
relations among eight responses regarding action toward television advertising 
is presented. ^ . ' , 

- - 



■ ■ .\- 

In the space diagram, ^ the respisnses to the information items are located 

ip the left-hand section of the space. The influence items occupy the rights 

hand. The ch^Jige and money- inducement responses are spread within the upper-r 
middle sections of the space diagram. * • 

Table '7 (See below) presents the correlations among the four aspect s- 
fdctors. The table reveals a perfect simplex structure. * This pattern corre- 
sponds to the predicted structure. 

Table 3 

CORRELATIONS AMONG THE EMOTION RESPONSES 
TOWARD THE COMMERCIALS ASPECTS 



Item Number 9 21 lU 3 

9 ' • — .U5 .3Q .23 

21 M — .U2 .27 

lU .30 ■ .k2 — .17 

3 .23 .27 ',17 



Table 6 

^ CORRELATIONS AMONG THE COGNITION RESPONSES 

TOWARDS THE COMMERCIAL ASPECTS 

Item Number 13 22 5 -16 

13 ' -- ' ' .38 

22 ■ ' .38 

.5 .20 .21 

16 .15 .16 



Table 7 

CORRELATIONS AMONG THE ACTION RESPONSES 
TOWARD THE COMMERCIALS' ASPECTS 



Item 'Number 2 I8 , 3** 23 
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SPACE DIAGRAM 6 
EMOTIONS TOWABD COI^IERCIALS ' ASPECTS 




Coefficient of alienation .09 
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DISCUSSION 

The findings concerning the stjructure of the variables siiggest, in 
essence, that, the different modes pf behavior are interrelated; and that 
the emotional, cognitive and instrumental aspects of behavior cannot be 
dealt with independent l|r. This i interdependence may explain, in part, how 
conflicting needs presented by television commercials require mediating 
and integrating mechanisms within the audiences themselves. The lack of 
origin in the interrelationships among the behavioral functions may well 
explain the phenomenon that different individuals might follow the adver- 
tising communications -process through different mental routes either through 
the attitude change or t}he "fci.ehavioral change." All this may lead to an accel- 
erating pace whereby* an attitude change might follow a behavioral change. 

The concept of circular relations among variables -- the circuraplex 
is used here as a substiftjfce for the concept of "hierarchy" of effects .in the 
advertising process; for, as Guttman indicated, in trying to apply this 

hypothesis of hierarchy to observed data, it was found that it didn't work ... 
the data often could not be regarded as anything near a hierarchy" (10, p. 26k), 

One major conclusion that follows i -Commercial communication pro- 

ceeds on several tracks simultaneously, and not eb^g a unidimensional 
cognitive-affective continuum. 

Under the prevailijag market conditions of mass information, persuasion 
and ^oduct differentiation, a buyer's decision-making is extremely compli- 
cated? Ke is faced with *s ever al offerings, each a little different from 'the 
others, in terms of physical attributes, availability, etc. Under these 
circumstances, a buyer must face the foimidable task of weighing the informa- 
tion in terms of his evaluation of the satisfactions or values to be derived 
ftom the alternative offerings. Since most buyers cannot program such a 
multi-variable problem, they must go through some mental process whereby 
they choose the particular offerings that seem to offer the best value and 
resist the others. ^ 

• • / / • ' ' ' 

The results of this stuc3y would seem to indicat^^that variables which 
have been studied from the point of view of attitude- change research may [ ^ 
also apply to the problem of increasing resistance /to persuasion. \ 

The concept of resistance is integral to the concepts of information, 
influence, persuasion and change. Advertising meisiiages intend to chari^ge, 
evaluate, and refine behavior; therefore, they encounter unfavorable pitedii 
positions in the receiver. Consequently, change must take place in an inhe 
ently resistant atmosphere. Consi^mers must be stimulated to convert some c 
. this 'resistance to change. ^ , • ^ \' 

^is investigation certainly supports Krugman's series of studies ,( 11?) -- 
which conclude that television is popular, interesting and time-consuming, - 
but that it is a low involvement mediiom. It seems iitthat* the number of persoi^al 
connection^ between the commercial's stimulus ahd the, viewer's awareness is 
substantially low. Advertising use of the television medium has limited im- 
pact • Consumers do not pay attention to all advert is^ements to which they are' 
physically exposed; The evidence is that a great many of the consumer's ^ 



s- 

er- 

of 



physical opportunities for expjpsure to advertising do* not result in the, 
C engagement of his attention. Any impressions received from advertising 

are assimilated in a complex set of interconnections according to relevance, 
importance and expected use. 

In this investigation, facet design has led to the correct prediction 
of empirical results. » These variables of response comprise the immediate 
cognitive response level in the proposed model. 

( 

In conclusion, the advertising communication process is qualified and 
modified by ^certain interrupting and interacting variables. Variables like 
perception, attention, and intention, for example — all germane to how 
'advertisements are fomtulated, transmitted, received and resisted.' These 
variables must be taken into account ^hen analyzing the advertising process. 
An adequate analysis of this process considers not only ^at advertising 
does to people, but also what people do with advertising. ^ 
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ABSTRACT 

^ 5 

Relationships among perceived marketing communication content 
'liTnensions, evaluations of and- intentions towards products advertised, 
and the psychological and sociodemographic characteristics of adult con- 
siaaers are explored. Certain content dimensions are related to evalua- 
fe$*ons of and intentions toward products advertised, fhe results indicate 
that perceived advertisement content explains product attitude formation' 
more than the piSyc^olpgical and sociodemographic characteristics gf con- 
sumers, but that the psychological and sociodemographic characteristics 
are also important. In addition, it was found that the sociodemographic 
and psychological characteristics of consumers influence how they per- 
ceive advertisilig content. 

« 

The purpose of this paper is to explore relationships among perceived 
marketing communication content dimensions, evaluations o^* and intentions 
towards products advertised, and the psychographic and sociodemographic 
characteristics of consumers. ^ . 

The questions asked are: 

1. WTiich content dimensions of advertisements are related 

to consumers' evaluations of and intentions towards products 
advertised? 

2. Do the content dimensions of advertisements, the psychographic 
characteristi'-cs of consumers, or the sociodemographip charac- 
teristics of consumers explain more consumers' evaluations of^ 
and intentions towards products advertised? ' 

3. How much do consumers' psychographic and s,ociodemographic 
characteristics explain thfeir perceptions of the advertising ^ 
content dimensions most related' to their evaluations arid 

^,t. ^ intentions towards products advertised? 

Methodology • ^ " . 

Tv;o hundred adult consumers from central' Illinois participated in a 
fi^eld experiment. Each subject' was shown eight different advert isem'ents 
and asked to evaluate^ the product in the advert isemehts on seven point 

"semantic differential very bad-v^ry good scales. Each subject was asked 
to indicate his intention toward b\iying or trying the product's in the 
advertisements on-»seven po^Lnt semantic differential very unlikely-Very ^ . 
likely scales. One hundred different magazine advertisements from twenty 
different magazines were responded to. Advertisements were randonlly 
assigned to consumers. Subjects eva^ated each Advertisement" on ^thirty 
different ctotent dimensions measure on seven point semantic differential 
scales. Thirteen psychological needs of consumers were ^measured with .a . 
short form of Stern *s Activities Index (l). Seventeen ,sociodem6graphic 
characteristics of consumers were measured. After, subjects were presented 

-with each advertisement and their product evaluations and intentions were 
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measured, they respondeci to the advertisement dimensions, psychographic, and, 
sociodemographic questions in random order. See Table 1 on page 131, for the 
list of variables considered in this study. 

Analysis 

Relatitoships between perceived content^ dimensions of , advei:tisements . 
and - consumers * .ervaluat^ons and intentions' tbwi^rds products advertised were - 
analyzed with Pearson product correlations.' (2) . 

Relationships between each of the dependent variables of consumers ' 
evaluations and intentions towards products advertised with the sets of 
independent variables of content dimensions of advertisements, the psycho-' 
logical needs of consumers and the sociodemographic consumer characteristics 
were analyzed with linear step-wise multiple regre'ssions (3), 

Relationships between each of -the dependent variables of advertising 
content dimensions highly related .to product evaluations and intentions with 
the sets of independent variables of psychological needs and sociodemographic' 
characteristics were analyzed with linear step-wise multiple regressions. 

Step-wise regression was used in order "to determine the 'order of ' 
independent variable importance among potentially intercorrelated indep.endent 
variables and to' avoid artifically high R^*s Which occur when the number of 
independent variables are increased indefinitely. 

Results 

1* V/hich content dimensions of advert isepients arl related to, cdnsuaers ' 
evaluations of and ihtentiohs tcfwards pl*oducts advertised? 

* . ^' 

^ - Advertising content dimensions correlated higlier than /.25/ with 
evaluations of products are: , ; ' ' 

Content Dimension^ > ■ ' " » Evaluations ^of Rroducts ^ 

» '"• ' • 

Adds interesting . ^ .UgO?" 

Ad is believable '«'^'.^956 * * ' 

, Ad i-s lying ' . ' ^ ' - .3I+9O 

. Ad attracts attention * !339U 

Ad explains benefits of product ^ ' , .'2799 

Ad is misleading ^ -.256§ ^ * 

Adver-tLsing content dimensions correlated higher th'an /.25/ with . 
.intentions to buy or try products^ are: ' • ' *^ . 

Content Dimensions Intention's Toward Products 

Ad in interesting , ' , , .28II 

Ad attracts attention . ^ ^ . .2729 * 

* Ad ' i5 beli evable ^ , 26ifl *^ 

Ad is misleading . ' • ' a, 2528 ' ' \ 
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. ' i^i correlations are significant~*\dj:h p less than .001. Correlations 
greater than /.iV are* significant at p leas than .05* See Table 2 on page 
i3^<£Qr ;all' dimensions ' correlations . 

2. . ^ .Do the content dimensions of advertisements, the psychographic charac- 
t^eristic? qf consvmiers, or the sociodemcgraphic characteristics of consiJinerg 
explain more consvaaers' evaluations qf apid' intentions towards products 
advertised? 



Results of step-wise multiple 
the sets of ^content dimensions, 
teristics are': 



regressions of product evaluations* against 
psychographic, and sociodemographic charac- 



Dep. 


Order • In^ . 


Cum. 


F 


P less 


Direction of 


Var. 


Var's Entered 




Ratio 


than 


Relationship- 


Evaluation 


r 

Ad Dimensions?.- 










of Product 


Set 




* 






Believable 


'^5565 


88.1+ 


.01 


positive 




Misleading 


.6000 


15.1+ 


.01 


negative 




Interesting 


.6335 


13.5 


.01 •, 


positive 


* 




.661+0 


6.9 


m 
• u± 


positive 


Dep. 


• 

Order Ind. 


Cum, 


F 


P less 


Direction of 


Var. 


Yar*s Entered 


r2 


Rat;Lo 


than 


• Relationship 




Socio-Dem's 












Religion . 


.2066 


8.8 


.01 






Entertainment 












Spending . 


.2582 


5.-0 


.01 


negative 




Sex * ^ 


.291+7 


1^.3 


.01 


Female more 




Race 


.31+08 


6.1+ 


.01, 


Blacks less 




Psych Needs 












Egoism ' * ^ 


• .1566 


^ "I+.9 


.05 


negative 




Intellectual 


.I90I+. 


2.1+ 


.10 


negative . 




r • ' ' 
^ r 

^ * 











Ori?Ly 
r2."s 



variables which. contribute jnore ^han^three percent to the cumiilativ^ 
^6 presentefd among the independent variables. 
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J-Results*of step-wise regressions of intensions toward products 
against the sets of content dimensions, psychbgraphic needs, and socio- 
demographic characteristics ^are: 



Dep. 
Var. 

Intention- 

Toward 

Product 



Soc-Dem's 
Race ' 

Liberal-Conservative 
Political Payty 
Social Class 

Psych. Needs 
Audacity-Timidity 



.1^55 
.191+0 

.2635 
.3000 



,1220 



U.2 
3.3 
6.7 
.k.k 



2.9 



.05 
.05 
.01 
.01 



.10 



Order Ind. 




F 


P less 


Direction of 


Var'.s Entered ^ 




Ratio 


than 


< Relationship 


Ad JDimensions' 










expert testimonial 


.3070 


20.6 


.01 


, positive 


misleading 


.k039 


16.2 


.01 


negative ^ 


irritating 


. Mho 


6.0 


.01 


* negative 


interesting 


Mh2 


h.h 


. .01 


positive 



Blacks less 
positive 

negative ^ 



negative 



3. How much do consumers' psychological needs^and soc'iodemographic 
characteristics explain their perceptions of the .advertising co^itent 
dimensions inost related to their evaluations and intentions towards 
products advertised? 

• '* 

Results of step-wise regressions 'q£ advertising content dimensions 
against the sets of sociodemo^aphic and psychological characteristics and 
needs are: 



Dep. 
Var. 



Order Ind. 
Var's Entered' 



Ad Soc-Dea's 

Interesting 7 

Income 

. * Age 

' , feych. Needs 

Fatalism' 
Cl9seness 

Believable ^ Soc - Dem ' s 



Cum. 

• r2 



Lib e r al- Con s ervat i ve 
Occupation 



F 

Ratia 



P less 
' than 



Direction of 
'Relationship 



.1&\0 11.0 .01 negative 
'.1996 5.3 .01 positive 



.167^ 11.^ .01 positive 
.2207 8.6 .01 positive 



.1228 6.1^ .01 positive , 
.1580 >U.O .025 executive less 
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Dep. 
Var. 



Misleading 



Benefit 
Explanation 



Ad Lying 
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Order Ind, 


Cian, 


F 


P less 


Var*s Entered 


r2 


Ratio 


than 


rsycn. i^eecLs 








Se]^uous ne s s 


1108 


k q 






.1655 


■ 6.1 


.01 


^'Intellectual 


.186X 


2.9 


.05 


Spc-Dem's 




* 




' Income 


.12U6 . 


6.2 


.01' 


Race 


1 cQ)i 
. 1504 


3.9 


.p25 


Psych. Needs 








Self Assertion 


.0825 


2.7 


.10 


Soc-Dem*s 








ijCLucaoion 


, iDvJ 


10.5 


.01 


Expectation of 








Future Economic 








Conditions 








Good- Bad 


.205U 


6.79 / 


' .01 


Occupat^ibn 


.2326 


. h.98/ 


.01 


Psych. Needs 








*^^HtJ lie o o 


• J. 


j' 




Motivation 


.1955 


/.7I 


.01 


Submissive 


.2289 




.01 


Soc-Dem*s ^ ' 








Expectations of 








Future Economic 








, Conditions ^ 








Good- Bad 


.12E0 


6.6 


.01 


Occupation 


.1^05 


, 6.6 


.01 


Psych. Weeds 
















Orderliness / 




•2.9 


.10 


Fatalism / 


.1820 


U.2 


.01 


Soc-Dem*s • / 








Education / ' 


.lt37 . 


12.3 


. .01 


Lib er al Cons ermt i ve 


.2375 


6.5 


.01 


Race * / 


■.252U 


. 3.Q 


.05 


Own-Rent Hom^ 


.2985- 


ai.o 


.01 


Pjsych. Needsr 








Audacity / ' " 


.1U69 


8.7 


.01 


ouomi s s ivome s s 




5*2 


.01 


Friendliness 


.2086 




.025. 
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Direction of 
Relationship/ 



pbsitiv^ 
negati) 
negat; 



Native 
Lacks • more 



10 / positive 



positive 



positive 
executives more 



negative 
positive 
negative 



J 

negative 
executives less 



positive 
negative 
positive 



positive 
negative 
Bl^acks more 
Rdnt more ' 



positive 
negative 
.positive 



All the results were first analyzed with two groups of one hundred 
randcsnly selected consumers. There were no significant differences. The 
data presented above is for the two hundred subjects taken together. 

Conclusions 

The results presented above indicate that certain perceived marketing 
communication content dimensions axe related to evaluations of and intentions 
toward products advertised. In particiilar, interesting, believable, expert 
testimonial, attention attracting, and benefit explaining contents are posi- 
tively related to product evaluations and intentions. Advertisements per- 
ceived as misleading and lying were negatively related to product evaluations 
and intentions. 



The results indicate that perceived advertisement content explains 
substantially more product evaluations and intentions than, consimier socio- 
demographic and psychological characteristics. This suggests that the 
advertisement stimulus is more important than the characteristics of the 
consimier. 



.The results indicate that the sociodemographic and psycjiological 
variables explain perceptions of advertising content. That Is, the charac- 
teristics of the consxmier influence how he perceives stimuli. The socio- 
demographic variables explained slightly more content perceptions than the 
psychological need characteristics. 

These .results suggest that 1;he objective advertisement stimulus 
characteristics explain more response yariance than the consuii\ers ^ charac- 
teristics, but that the consxmier characteristics are also important. 

Areas for future research include investigating: what it is about 
advertisements that induce consxmaers to perceive them as believable, in- 
teresting, or misleading; and, which market segments respond most to which 
advertising content dimensions. After objective characteristics of adver- 
'tisements which explain particular market segments' content perception are 
determined, these characteristics should be tested in a laboratory or field 
experimental situation to reduce the problem of confusing correlation, 
explanation, and causation. 
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Table 1 



Variables 



Content Dimensions 

1. attention . 

2. easy to read 

3. long text 
colorful 

5. use of color pleasing ' 

6. pleasing arrangement 

of picture and text 

7. entertaining 

8. interesting 

9. shows product in usje 

10. funny 

11. recommended by celebrity 

12. recommended by expert 

13. believable 

1^^. price factor in ad 

15. hard-soft sell 

16. suggests conformity 

17. confusing 

18. emotional 

19. good impression. of 

company 

20. misleading 

21. ^ appeals through few 

22. shows product as 

innovative ^ 

23. shows product as new 
2k. picture and words 

related to product 

25. explains product 

benefits 

26. exaggerates product 

benefits 

27. lying 

28. benefits in ad func- 

tionally related to 
product 

29^ nimiber of benefits 
claimed 

30. benefits in ad irrel- 
evant to functions 
product can perform 



Soc i odemogr aphi c 



P^chological Needs 



1. sex 1,, 

2. age * ^, 

3. family income - 3. 
k. occupation ^k, 

5. marital status 5. 

6. nimiber of children 6. 

7. own-rent home ^ 7* 

8. education 8. 

9. race • 9« 

10. religion 10. 

11. liberal- consv. 11. 

12. political party 12. 

preference 13 . 

13. number of times 

moved in last ^ 
ten years 
ik, number of times 
expect to move 
in next ten years 

15. expectations of 

future economic 
' conditions . 

16. intentions to buy 

in next six rironths 

17. perceived social 

class 



self assertion 

audacity 

intellectual 
-inotivation 
.applied interests 

submissiveness 

orderliness 

closeness 

sensuousness 

friendliness 

expressiveness 

egoism 

fatalism 



Product Attitude Variables 



1. 
2. 



evaluation 
intention 
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. ' Table, 2 

Content Correlations With* Product Bvaluagions and Intentions 





Product 


Product 


Perceptiop that advertisement is: 

J 


' Evaluation 


Intention 


attracts attention * ^ 


.339^ 


.2729 


easy to read 


.2U59 • 


.2U02 


has long text 


.0295 


.0208 


colorful 


.0655 


.21'30 


use of color pleasing 


.1362 1. 


.1816 


pleasing arrangement of picture 






and text 


.2486 


.2099 


entertaining 


.1366 


.1627 


interesting 


.U3O7 


.2811 


shows product in use 


.0090 


.li^35 


funny 


.OooO 


.151^ 


product recommended by celebrity 


.0614 


.1997 


product recommended by expert ' 


.oiy+ 


'.0426 


believable 


.3956 


.2614 


price factor in ad 


.0185 


-.O25U 


hard sell-sort sell » 


- . 1986 


-.0611 


suggest conformity 




.0U68 


confusing 


-.1986 


-.1505 


emotional 


.0105 


.1687 


gives good impression of company 


.3193 


.1873 


misleading 


-.2569 


-.2528 


appeals through fear 


-.lloU 


-.0U99 


shows product as innovative 


.1101 


.0101 


shows product as new 


.05U6 


-.1199 


picture and words in ad related to 






product 


.lo21 


.0520 


explains products benefits 


.2799 


.0988 


exaggerates product's benefits 


-.2098 . 


-.•1U73 


lying 


-.3U9O 


-.1850 


benefits shown in ad functionally 






related to product 


.2069 


.09'53 


number of benefits claimed 


.IU55 


.0605 


benefits in ad irrelevgjit to 






fimctions product can perform 


.002U r 


- .0556 



CorreJ-ations greater than/.lU/ are significant at p less than' .05. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1*. George Stern, People in Context (New York: John Wiley and Sons, ,Inc., 
-1970). . ) 

2. Paia- E. Green and Donald S. Tull^ Research For Marketing Decisions 

(Englewood ClifYs, New Jersey: Prentice-HaljL^nc . , 1970) ; 
W. Cooley and P. R. Lohnes, Multivariate Data Analysis " 
, (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1970.). 

3. , Ibid. 
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This is certainly a diversified selection of ;/esearch papers to 
critique. Since I hava twenty whole minutes in which to evsiluate four, I 
-will assess each on the basis of its greatest strength and its greatest 
^ weaJmess in terms of: 1'. theoretical basis, 2. methodology, and/or 
3. analysis and implications. 
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Hendon 

This paper's greatest strength lies in the fact that it attempts 
research in an area which is genuinely in need of investigation. 

There are some methodological, weaknesses in the paper which may 
be .based in part on at least one assumption (theoretical, in nature) on 
which the study is based.' I think we have had evidence here this morning 
that the hierarchy of effects assumption is no longer tenable. Your own 
data may be indicating something like that to you. You got a higher per- 
centage of "insistence" rate than of "recaill" rate, guess is that you 
should go back to the drawing board on designing an "insistence" measure ^ 
as a minimum. You may need a better "recall" measured If all of your 
questions had "yes" answers you do need a new one. 

Nielsen 

I was qtiite interested in Dr. Nielsen's safari into perception land 
as I think that is the way we have to go on future heuristic investigation 
of consumer's views of advertising. 

I am, surprised, that as a native of Osgood territory, Nielsen did not 
take more, than good/bad or evaluative dimension data on his products. I'd 
like to see him try, for at least the three main dimensions of meaning of a 
product to consumers in subsequent research. We ta^e as many as seven down 
my way. Three are the most important — no questJLon about it. 

One point is not clear in your study. You say "Subjects evaluated 
each ad on thirty different content dimensions measured on seven-point 
semantic differential scales," I question the use of the word dimension 
if you are using it. in the usual factor analytic or Osgood "meaning of 
meaning" sense. Are you saying you evaluated thirty different concepts of 
content on identical ^even-point good/bad scales or are you saying you* put 
the thirty "dimensions" on the polar^ ends of your semantic differential 
scales? If the latter, how did you get seven kinds of answers out of "use 
celebrity" or "shows product in use?" Either an ad "did" or "didn't" in 
either of those cases; Is this not so? 

Hornik 

Hornik'g study is ce;rtainly an ambitious one and from a theoretical 
standpoint an elegant one. As a fellow toiler in the field, I take ''my hat 
off to you for this presaitation.* You have explicated in most lucid form 
a kind of research which could be of great value in an area of investigation 
which this morning's discussion proves is still subject to controversy in 
the advertising "fraternity." 
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I believe that it is upon the* foundation of the tyge of research 
that you have shown us, that we may begin finally to build viable theory 
in the consumer attitude *and behavior area. 

Fletcher 

While Al admits this is a fledgling exploratory study , it has 
potential. It fits in with one of my biases so I register k high "Geiger 
count" on this one. In this day and ^age of social indicators, we may well 
wish to develop a rigorous use of the more^ highly sensitized or empathic 
communicators or bell yeather types in the advertising, arena as an early 
warning system in change^ in perception .in taste in advertising communica- 
tion. I think that professional advertisers realize that they are that 
intuitively- -therefore^ why not research the system in organized fashion. 
Maybe we should start ^ :^etcher Poll of advertising pebple. 
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» . . INTRODUCTION 

The College of Journalism and COTcnunications -at the University of 
Florida is one of the largest and fastest growing in tbe country. In the 
ten-year-period between I96O and' 1970, the niomber of undergraduate majors 
sqjared from 126 to 825 an increase 'of 555 percent.^ In 1972 for the third 
consecutive year, Florida led all other universities ^'in the nianber of under- 
gradioate degrees granted, 383; if only juniors, seniors, and graduate students 
are counted, , Florida was the nation *s second largest college in the total 
number of majors enrolled wifeh 9^5.-^ (Statistics f or *tfie Winter Quarter 1973 
showed 305 students majoring in public relations and technical writing, 
2U0 in advertising, -^05 in broadcasting, 175 in news/editorial^ and 62 
graduate students for a total of 987,) 



Associated with this rapid growth and larg^ number of students in the 
College are several problems of corresponding magnitude. They fall into three 
major classifications: ' ' . ' 

1. Administrative 

Keeping accurate and up-to-date records for nearly 1,000 . students 
requires the services of a number of full-time staff members. Administrators, 
facT^ty, and staff all spend a large portion of their time attempting to 

Tcipate the needs and interests of their students, determining the specific 
!tent of the necessary courses, scheduling students effectively into con- 
tinually more crowded classrooms and other facilities, and keeping adquate * 
records of their progre^ throligh the several sequences of instruction being 
bffered. • ' ' ' 

As student -to- faculty ratios continue to mount, the .effective budgeting 
of professorial time for teaching, for developing new or additional course 
materials, for counseling apd student guidance, and for research becomes more 
complex. \ ' ' ^ , ^ 

' ^ , .■■;*. 

2. Academic 

Heavier emphasis in education today continues to focus on recognizing 
individual difference^among students and attempting to individualize instruc- 
tiooa to meet these perceived needs. Saalberg commented astutely on the range 
of individual differences among Journalism School students at the master ^s 
degree level when he wrote that , x-'^ • * ' - 

^ ^ A March I97O, survey taken at Kent State University's School of 
Journalism ... shows -that' the percenta^ge of students with9ut 

• journalism backiground pur skiing an MA ol* MS degree in journalism 0. 
at ... k3 (graduate journalism schools) ranges f:irom 0 to 90 

• percent. The average percentage was U2. The spread is 
tremendous ....^ ' , m ' - *" . 
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V/ith close ^ to 1,000 students at the undergraduate and graduate leij-els, 
even if individual differences can be ascertained aiccurately^ the mere ' 
.logistics of sorting out students' xequirements and planning the best 
instructional mix to meet the needs of each as effectiveiy as possible ^ 
place an increasingly heavy burden on an already over-burdened staff. For 
example; in a beginning Advertising Copy and Visualization .laboratory 
enrolling l8 students where ten objectj.ves are to be tai;ight within each 
of four maj 02^- content areas (such'a-s magazines, newspapers, direct mail,' 
and outdoor), there is a possibility of 720 Student and learning unit 
combinations, » ' *i - 

A neglected area of individual differences --one which further com- 
plicates the problem--is that of determining ins'tructor profiles based upon 
the teacher^^s^ compentqncies, interests, and motivations, and then attempt- 
ing to arrange' the "best-fit" matches ajnong teachers and students. At. 
Florida^ we take as a given the premise tha^t a sizable proportion of our 
students are self -actualizing and achievement motivated. . Vie expect that 
they will function best when they are matched with instructors of like 
motivation. 3 'A problem in the past has been our inability to del^iprmine 
exactly which match-up s would '^e most helpful to each student. 

3* Logistical . ^ 

^ Assigning olassrooms, scheduling .the effective use of equipment' such 
as projectors, recorders,- and tapes, ^d procuring and maintaining supplies 
consumes a great deal of .staff and faculty time. 'We have said that we 
believe there is a trend towards individualizing instruction and placing 
more relrance upon using a variety of equipment and instructional materials; 
if thi^ is so, -the logistical problem can only increase with swelling enroll- 
ments such as we have experienced at Florida. * 

Paradoxically^ however, there are times ev.en now--early mornings, even- 
ings/ and weekends --when classrooms are largely empty and equipment is not 
use^d for hours at^ a time. 'But at other tiines--Monday through Friday during 
the late mornings and e^ly afternoons--instructors in va'i;ious sequences or 
even tlie same one often find themselves in strong competition for these 
facilities and resources. 

.» 

'In the remainder of this paper, we will discuss how an int^gratdd 
systems . approach directed at ifLdividuali;sed; advertising education can be 
used to help, solve these problems.' We hope • that at- ledst a portion of the* 
following discussion will prove useful and relevant ^to your situation as 
you assess it today. ' - * - - - ^ . - ^ 

The Role of CMI in tH.e -System' ' . > 'v ^ - , | ' , 

Computer-managed instruction <CMI) is an administrative tool not unlike 
corap'uter-based systems* used in industry and the advertising agency' busines s . 
Data basejs are provided to the^ ^yst^m, usually in the form of student * records 
and teaching input such s^'S testing matei'ial^ and learning objective's.* 



CMC is more than Just an administrative tool, however. It implied a 
teaching philosophy that emphasizes recognizing individual differences and -> 
providing individualized instruction. It implies also motivation, ''fejgdback, 
recognition, and rewards %o capitalize on the self -actualizing needs' of ^he' 
students involved." 

In a fully implemented CMI situation, 'details such as- administration, • 
testing, allocation of resources and even, to a great extent, guidance and • 
counseling are taken over by the system. Faculty and staff are thereby 
allowed' more time to concentrate on individual problem solving and the more 
abstract areas of instruction. 5 v 

The College of Journalism and Communications has \inder development two 
experimental CMI courses--one related to editing and' print media production, 
and the other in communication theory and introductory research as related 
^ to advertising. Robert E. Simmons, who is associated with the advertising 
and journalism faculties, has received grants from both the University's' . 
Office of Academic Affairs and its Office of Instructional Resources to 
support work on the modules.. Modules from the CMI courses are being tested 
in existing courses, as the development of the new \inits permits, the 
modules are integrated with assigned. readings, programmed instruction units, 
slide/tape materials, or cassette tapes. For experimental instruction, the 
College's Communication Research Center has a computer' terminal for program- 
ming and students' testing of the modules; a self-study cai^rei' with, a ^rear- 
screen projection unit and a cassette tape unit which will cpntrdl a slide- 
projector; 'Snd several professional quality cassette tape playj^rs. Also, 
the College is pag^ticipating in a grant proposal that is expected to feain a* 
cathode-ray tube computer terminal (CRT) and a color casset.te videotape 
recorder and playback unit that would be used in development of the CMI 
projects next year. . ^ . . 

It is_ possibly of interest that other areas ^f the llniversity of ' ' 
Florida also are worjclng on CMI projects or fcompu1?er-assisted instruction 
(CAl) projects thatvcould be adapted to CMI. The College of Dentistry. has ^ ;^ 
developed a CMI module called MEDEMRp (for "medical emergency'^). It- is 
expected to be part ofva laa::ge;: CMI curriculum structure, provided that* 
adequate support can be obtained. The College of Education is working on 
a CAI- sequence on Bloom's Taxonomy that could be converted to CMI.* 

The computing system that ' supports the work at the University of Florida 
•is ari IBM 370/l65. Access is obtained presently either Jjy time-sharing • 
through, IBM 27^1 communications^ terminals' or by batch-mode lirocessing.^ Courses 
using tjLme-sharing sire written in IBM' s^ Coursewr iter itl,^ a relatively easy^- 
'to-learn author language which is used to prepare CAI materials. Pr6graraming 
can b'e /established to collect data automatically on each student's performance 
each time he or she types a response to a computer -generated question or 
problem. ^ Tl;iese data are then used a;s feedback to appropriate "module develop- 
' ifient tegjns" to refine and improve the system. 

*^ ' . ' 

Figure 1. (See page ikh) shows an overall block diagram of a CMI system 
as it is envisioned for the College of Journalism and Communications. You ' 
' will^note, ^however, that it is not discourse-spedific an(^ might be applied to 
any ieariiirig situation^where individualized instruction is the goai. 
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' 'Several of the components of the diagram are examined in this section 
to show the role of the computer in initializing, evaluating, and improving 
^ the system. 

Student and Faculty Profiles ' * ^ ■ 

Instruction in the advertising sequence (or any other sequence) should 
reflect individual student requirements. The system we are describing antic- 
ipates these needs in its provisions.- 

For example, it should be possible for a student to by-pass various 
modules of instruction if he is qualified to do so. The CMI approach allows 
this by administering tests ^based upon the terminal behavior expected of the 
student. This means that- if entry behavior for a particular module equals, 
or exceeds the terminal requirements the student should be able to by-pass 
tflkt module and proceed to more challenging work.* . ' - 

On the other hand, prerequisite testing would show whe-jjher or not a ^ 
student i? prepared to enter a particular ^module of instruction. 

Figure 2 Xsee below) shows a branching and looping 'system used in 
mathematics. .The 'originators — Sup'pes, Jerm^an, and Brian--use th^ model in 
their CAI program. 7 The seven objectives shown are related to a given 
module of instruction, and each maist be met with a given level of competency 
before passing on to the next one. Levels A, B, C, and D indicate depths of 
instruction for each objective. Thus, students can by-pass instruction 
entirely (Level A), be given, iricreasingly deeper instiniction (Levels B, C, 
and D), or as usually is the case be given a mixture of. these as they proceed 
through the module. Suppes ' model is not presented here as the best possible 
one for advertising instruction, but it is an example of the kind of planning 
necessary to individualize and optimize instruction in this field. 

The dynamic characteristics of instructional ijeeds as shown in Figure 2 
occur at a micro-level pf learniiog. At a macro-level^ are , needs such as self- 
actualization and other psychological chara!ct eristics, desires, intelle.ctual 
apd vocational interests, technical skills, capabilities, and limitations. 
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FIGURE 2. ' CAI Bran'ching and Looping^* System^ 



These needs/ skills, and, interests can be stored as a permanent part 
of students' records in the system (in computer money) and provide the raw 
data for a "best-f it'\instructional mix at every level of instruction. 

Faculty profiles can also be given to the system so that a student, 
for example, who is not a "self-actualizer" and who may not function well 
if left mainly to self motivation can be given a great deal of interaction 
with a teacher whose interests and even personality type best match his or 
her own. Options can be provided, of course, when personality clashes occur 
or when the theoretical "best-fit" fails to provide the desired learning 
behaviors. ^ 

Recard keeping such as we have suggested here and the large number of 
possible student/learning"combinations are nearly an unmanageable task for 
humans — but they are trivial for a third-generation computer. 

Instructional .Objectives 

<>' 

We vrant to make a distinction here between educational goals and 
instructional objectives. Educational goals are dynamic entities which 
reflect changing institutions and changing student and faculty requirements. 
All of ^us are prepari^ig our students to the best of our ability to live and 
work in environments both as we see them today and as we think they may be 
in the near future. If our educational goals do not reflect changing institu- 
tions and environments, we are not providing our students with the best 
possible educations 



. The work in the field of technological or computer-based instruction 
has relevant impacl. Already, computers are being used in marketing Ind 
advertising for research, media-buying, and market simulation; data f*r 
market analysis are being retrieved 'through computerized data banks; computer- 
linked optical character readers and CRT terminals are being used in hot-type 
and cold-type systems in the production of advertisements; and professionals 
have along made use of self -instructional cassette tapes, film-strips^ and 
movies, and now use self-teaching materials utilizing programmed instruction, 
Z . such' as does the Interpublic advertising lecture series (from Simon an^ 

• ^^Schuster), or videotaped instruction. It would appear^ that an advertising 
student leaving college in the 1970s without at lea^st^a minimal understanding 
of computers and allied technological media of instruction is not fully pre- 
pared to relate to the needs of sophisticated clients. 

' Instructional 'objectives reflect educational goals. Each major content 
area is dissected to identify those parts which taken together constitute the 
goal. By dissecting, identifying, grouping, and regl'ouping, modules of ^ 
instruction are formed. Modules are further broken down into instructional 
units and instructional objectives are established at various levels of cogni- 
tion.^ Here are three examples:' 

ADV306 (Elements of Advertising) students, after studying an 
audip tape-looseleaf notebook instructional unit on advertising 
terms, will score at least 90 percent correct on a multiple- 
choice test on -these terms. The test will be given at^ the end * - 
, of the week in which the material is to be covered (ICnowledge level). 
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. ADV iflO (Advertising Copy and Visualization) students, given 
a client fact 'Sheet for this exercise in the laboratory, will • 
correctly identify and state in ^a coyy platform: (l) the 
primary (tai'get)^ audience; (2) th^ "secondary" audience; 
* (3) the "unique selling proposition," and (if) four copy 

points that can be developed in support of the USP (Applica- 
tion level). 

ADV 507 (Public Opinion Theory and Advertising) students, 
given a problem in which a research designer proposes to use 
• cluster sampling design with* three interviews per block in a 
situation in which there is a great degree of homogeneity 
within blocks in respect to the most critical demographic 
variable, will be able to (l) state that the homogeneity may 
be a problepi, and (2) state that the expected effect would be 
a reduction in the precision of the data collected in th6 
population (Evaluation level). 9 

Entry and terminal behavior tests for most modules of aosystem can 
be stored in the computer and updated as the need arises. Machine-re^able 
data cards and CAI can "be used to combine record-keeping and test administra- 
tion. 

For behaviors not readily adaptable to machine presentation and evalua- 
tion, levels of performance and evaluation criteria may be kept in computer 
storage as part of student^' records and retrieved as they are needed.. 

When instructional objecti-ves are carefully laid, out, there is nearly 
a one-to-one mapping of these objectives into th^ CMI model. The student 
either masters the objective and is allowed to move to the next area of 
instruction, or does not master the objective and is given remedial Work 
and retested. 

Clearly, preparing instructional objectives is not a small or insig- 
nificant task. Rather, it is one of the most time-consuming and important 
parts s>t the CMI system. Stolurow has pointed out that objectives must meet 
these three minim\im substantive criteria:^^ 

1* Every unit of "behavior must be described.- • 

-2. The conditions under which the behavior is to 
• occur must be specified. 

3. The minimvmi level of\ acceptable pei:formance * 
must ,be specified. 

. In addition to these criteria, certain psychological ones are often 
stated, such as rate of learning, amount of retention, and degree of' transfer 
to other areas of learning. 

Ease of refining objectives and their associated criteria in light of- 
student experience and feedback is a major advantage of CMI over traditional 
instructional systems. This is due to the enormous amounts/of data that can 



be collected and analyzed, and to a characteristic of the CMI concept: 
dynamic alteration "of modules as educational goals-evolve. 



Instructional Mix 

As we have indicated, the appropriate invStructibnal mix for a given 
student under given conditions depends a great deal upon student profiles 
and the instructional* objectives . Once these mat<;hes are obtained, there 
are a variety of teaching aids from which to choose, and the results of 
numerous studies provide indications of what particular kinds are most 
appropriate for various types of learning, 

Examples of the aids available include audio and video tapes, instruc- 
tional television (ITV), films, slides, programmed texts, CAI, conventional 
texts, and traditional ifistruction (lectures/ labs, etc.).-^^ Of these, con- 
ventional texts and traditional instruction are the two most widely used in 
present-day classes. They may, however, be the least .effective methods of 
teaching the current generation of young men and women. Roberts-^3 j^^s 
analyzed relationships among learning objectives and teaching aids (his 
term for the latter is "media," which is understood quite differently in 
advertising). Roberts rates conventional texts and oral presentations as 
medium-to-low for the following objectives: learning factual information; 
learning visual and audio identification; learning principles, concepts, 
and rules; learning procedures; performing skilled perceptual-motor acts; 
and developing desirable attitudes, opinions, and motivations. , Certain pf * 
these conclusions have been corroborated^ in the' advertising, teaching area 
by one ojf the authors of this paper (Pierce) and, an earlier collaborator, 
Pisani.-^^ 

In addition to the teaching aids mentioned above, group discussions, 
one-to-qne teach/student dialogues^, field trips, individual research, and 
other ni6n-teaching-aid methods can be applied effectively to certain learn- 
ing situations. 

The point is that CMI com^)els us to examine' closely the learning 
activit;^ we wish to take place and tcT^choose the teaching methods and aids 
best suited to that activity. 

We have indicated in Figfxre 1 that the instructional mix includes 
facilities other than teaching aids and non-teaching aid resources. Such 
facilities are the administrative ones which are aided or performed by the 
computer and include effective manpower utilization, time and? space alloca- 
tion^ record keeping, counseling, report generation, immediate and. over- 
^time program evaluation, anc^ program generation. * 

One of the obvious problems in self -paced instruction is the recbrd' 
keeping that is necessary tb determine whether the student has met content 
i mastery requirements for' graduation. One might consider an extension of a, 
computerized- self-counseling system used at^-The University of Te^s at 
Austin, where one of the author;^ (Pierce) taught .before joining the Florida 
staff.' A student's transcript serves as a data base and a report is gener9<ted 
for the counselors and the student showing the number of major and minor 
credits needed for graduation and the requisite and recommended courses that 
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will fulfill these requirements. This system could be adapted to direct 
or to monitor the progress of the student as he goes through CMI sequences. 

The full calculating powers, of the computer c'an be used in a CMI system 
to prepare and generate reports. Correlation or other statistical processes 
are easily implemented in a CMI system since constantly- upgraded student 
records constitute a part of the data base, and cases can be selected for 
analysis based upon a wide variety of specific characteristics, 

CMI also allows subsystems to be incorporated into tjie instructional 
mix as they become available. For example, the" University of Florida's 
Computing Center has implemented the Basic Information Retrieval System 
(BIRS) that was developed for Michigan 'State University, This system, if 
incorporated into CMI, would give students, administrators, and researchers 
access to a powerful information storage and retrieval system, 

CAI as a Component of CMI 

Computer-assisted instruction, CAI, can be a component of CMI and we 
make a distinction between the two, CMI,' as we have described it above, is 
the overall management system used to achieve individualized instruction, 
CAI, on the other hand, implies a student/computer dialog relating to a 
specific dijscourse or area of instruction, ^5 

We might, for^ example, use CAI to teach students* th,e basic elements of 
radio or television commercial writing or common copy-editing symbols, 

<!AI is normally used in much the same way as" the familiar programmed 
instruction (Pl) books in that instruction is given in, small bites, feedback 
is immediate, and branching and looping techniques can be jiised to skip 
material or to provide remedial work. Two major advantages of CAI over PI 
are greater flexibility for branching and looping, and the eas^ with which 
changes-^in the material can be made. Also, response data are automatically 
collected as the students use CAI, and analysis of -these data facilitate 
course revision. ' " 

CAI Tor actual advertising copy. must be viewed as a. more complex one 
than others hanjii^ through languages such 'as Coursewriter III, Critiquing 
ad copy and' partwiditig immediate feedback to the writer means that ^ large 
amount of text mustlbe analyz.e'd rather than a one- or two-word res;gpnse as ^ 
in conventional CAI,\ • * . ' • ^ , 

Bishopl^ has used a set of syntactical analysis programs to critique 
certain news ^tories for which he l^as already stored in computer memory 
certain key words and phrases, (This can be used in Advertising although 
we have not yet tried it at .Florida, ) Another of Bishop's programs--and 
one which is discourse-independent--checks students' stories for certain - • 
stylistic. errors such as the overuse of passive verbs or adverbial clauses, 
lengthy sentences and paragraphs , and common spelling and abbreviation 
errors. Similar programs can be developed for critiquing advertising copy. 

One of the authors of this paper (Moore) has worked to implement CAl 
at both the syntactic and semantic levels; the assurapt*ion is made that 



development and cohesion are two very important characteristics at the 
sentence, paragraph, and 'entire-text level. Experiments have been con- 
ducted to help define what is meant by ^^development and cohesion^ and what 
their indicators are in journalistic •writing. (There has not been any 
activity of a similar nature in th€ advertising curriculum at Florida to* 
date. ) : ^ . , ' 

Specifically, Mol>re created a 1,000-word- concordance and a rapid 
dictionary- search algorithm for the most commonly used words iij the English 
language.-^' This concordance and search algorithm have been used to det.ect 
word-occurance similarities between an instructor's and his student's stories 
(all of which were written about the sajne set of facts) and whether or not 
this similarity plays a ^ part in the; instructor ' shading. 

In later research, sen^antijb evaluation of stuaents' stories would 
involve a "beyond-the- sentence" analysis--initially at the paragraph level 
and later at the entire-text level. Moore and others have, been working to 
dfejPine. and formalize those journalistic "rules" of writing that are used 
by students in their ^assignments and to critique their use of those roles. 
Intuitively, it is expected that such rules will ingtide transition, develop- 
ment (going somewhere), cohesion (unity), and cert ai? logical relationships, 
(such as t^mporaly spatial, and causal). 

,The efforts of an advertising professor at the University of Florida 
should be mentioned here..' Donald R. Holland, the former owner of an adver- 
tising agency in Connecticut which' still bears his name, has two programs 
under jWay. The first involves his course in basic cdpywriting, in which he 
requires his students to study Rosser Reeves' book, "Reality in Advertising." 
After reading the bool^-, students use Holland's CAT testing program, which is 
designed to aid them in assimilating the concepts involved. The system is an 
ungraded examination which includes a number of multiple-choice questions 
plus several others .in which the student may re'ply with a sentence.^ The 
computer allows t^e student to proceed, with rein for cemept^^ until the test ^ 
is completed successfully or an error jis made. If the latter occurs, th'e ' . 
-computer immediately refers the student tq the chapter and page where the 
correct answe^r can be found--and requijres assign off "study breaic" of at 
least 3n ho-ur. This shutdown is designed., to enco-yirage careful studying of 
the assigned material. Once 1ihe hotr haS '^assed--aTid the student p^^'esumably , 
has reexamine4 the area^ in question--access may again b'e obtained and the testf 
will be resumed. ' * ' 

Holland first began work 09 the program last summer, which he spent' 
learning "'and experinjenting^ with Coursewriter III computer language. During 
the fall- ^quarter, he desired and wrote the examination.' He tested it during 
the winter quarter with, eight' selected students, all volunteers,' During i^he 
spri^ng quarter lie Vill conduct a formal evaluation of the program by dividing 
His classes into hatched samples to determine whether the learning which takes 
place 'ajnong CAT students is supei*ior to, equal to, or inferior to that shown 
by students who u^se tjraditional -methods of study. 

Holland also is planning -to develop a CAI unit for use in JM 201 
(Writing for Mass Communication), a course that serves students in all majors 
within the College, to help train students in the 'use of basic library 

- " ' . ' , ' . - ^ -J . • 
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resoiirqe materials relevant to the communication field of study. As 
envisioned, the program would include discussion pf has\c references, give 

* assignments in dat^-searchihg that require use of the^ materials, and conduct 
testing of students who have completed the assigimients . In the first and 
third stages mentioned, the CAI program would conduct a dialog to eliminate 
misunderstandings or clarify the instruction. Additionally, there is a 
possibility that the program may include a key-word information retrieval 
featiire, to he madfe available to the student after he completes the instruc- 
tional section of the program--the student could specify key-words identify- 

^ ing his interest and the computer would print out the most relevant research 
source, as a starting point for his research. 

A second advertising professor at the University, Robert J. Rice, has 
been using another form of CAI: computer '^game" simulating the processes 
involved in the winning of a market share in a competitive advertising media- 
buying situation. The program, 'called ADMA&, was developed at Michigan State 
University and programmed for Control Data Corporation computers. Three of 
the authors of this paper (MDore> Simmons, and Kent) managed the programming 
conversion so it could be used on IBM computers. 

CMI in College Relationships with Professionals ^ 

Newspaper executives were asked in a ^recent nationwide study, undertaken 
by a University of Florida graduate student, -^^ whether journalism education 
(news/editorial) had given its 'graduates adequate instruction about how new 
technology such as computers might be utilized in- the medium. Nearly 63 per- 
cent of the respondents said it had not. Only about five percent said that it 
had. 

*- *• 
A pressing problem in tl;e newspaper medium, as expressed to one recent 
job-hunting^ student, is that "We need people who can tell us how or where we 
can use computers." The emphasis in all sectors of the communication industry 
seems to be on the need for innovations, not just the recognition of the ^ 
obvious computer applications such as in payroll processing or machine manage- 
ment. A probable fringe benefit of CMI is that students themselves are likely 
to project applications of the systems that are bei^ng used in instruction. 

Another aspect is that educators may develbp'CMI applications in exten- 
sion education services. Here are a few that might be possible: * - 

CMI colarses in advertising th^t are designed by a -university for under- 
graduate or graduate use might be /[challenged" for credit by examination by 
professionals who are working for, either basic or advanced degrees and hope 
to shorten the time required. ^/ 

' » • 
Under 9. new type'of extension education department of a university, an 
employee v^orking in an advertising organization that has a computer terminal 
and 1:he necessary equipment for a long-distance hookup to a -university 
computer (e.g., thro\igh use of an acQustic coupler--a t5nE>e of signal con- 
verter—and an adequate phone line) could take a course for credit in an 
office himdreds, or even thousandfe^ of miles away. ' One might think, for 
example, of upgrading or training on t^^e job for such "work as media-biaying 
that involves mastery of basic skills such as interpreting Stoddard Rate and 
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Data Service. Publications or analyzing demographic information. Or a candi- 
date for a creative position who shows promise as a writer but is viewed by 
the management as being in need of selective backgrounding in advertising or 
marketing processes might be helped efficiently in a situation where the 
majiagement ordinarily might not be able to assign a staff member as a tutor. 

Unique author numbers are assigned to the author to protect his 
computer-stored materials from being altered by another. Authorized authors 
can easily update their courses through the central computing center; there 

,is less danger of being the acknowledged author of an educational work that 

• has all-too-soon become outdated'. 

The general idea of extending CMI and CAT po professional organizations 
has beeh broached to some Florida newspaper executives, but no such effort 
has been made within the advertising commxjility in the Southeast. Among news- 
paper men the response has been generally favorable, with "V/hen?^' being the 
main question. - . , r. * . . 

y 

Some discussion of other applications Ijas focused on special language- 
skills training for members of 'minority groups or persons who show promise 
as communication professionals but have langiiage- skills deficiencies. Other, 
discussion has focused on the development oi^^instructional units dealing 
with specialized reporting tasks--e.g., reading and interpreting financial 
reports, census and other government documents, and relatively technical 
materials. At a very pragmatic level, a CMI sequence might be developed for 
students, advertising personnel, and executives about the functions and 
editorial operation of comtputers in advertising. ' 



It is expected that the needs of the mass media Vill result^n major 
leaps in production technology- -such as th^.t exe^j^iified iri Media General ^s 
Financial Daily in Richmond, Virginia. Hbwever, it is likely that journalism 
educators^ interests. in the anal;^sig by comtputers of writing/and^ the develop- 
ment of other CAI programs will not duplicate those other efforts, but cou2,d 
make valuable new contributions. , l^, ^ ' ' 

Advertising Research Possibilities Using CMI ^ - 
< » * ' 

A wide variety of research possibilities is suggest^d^by the CMI format 
described above. Some pf the most , relevant h^re concern the overall^commuhica- 
tion process. / A few nc5tions along these lines will.be indicated briefly, and 
then some'otHer types of research wijLl be ^suggested. . • 

One line of possible work is a' systems approach. tp the communications 
, processes as related to student learning. Among the .questions that might be 
studied usefully using the data gathering and evaluation potentialities of 
CMI are the following: V/hat are the optimal mixes of information teaching 
a^ds for different advertising learning situations? When do information over- 
loads start to impede useful advertising' aommuni cation? Within the framework 
of allowance^ for individual differences in rates of progress through instruc- 
tional material, are there optima,l levels, ^of psychological pressure on the 
student so far as^hig or her advertising learning is concerned? How -would 
these optima vary by "pi^ychological characteristics of^the st^idents? ,What 
effects would varying administrative structures have on communication feedback 
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processes withiH the CMI system? Is it possible to apply the principles of 
statistical linguistics fruitfully to machine evaluation of student adver- 
tising production? , • * ■ 

The match of student and teacher prof ile^ as a basis for assignment 
of "mentors" raises a number of interesting questions, both theoretical and 
methodological. What types of psychological, professional, and other informa- 
tion should be considered? How should these matches be made? What- are the 
effects of developing different, forms of relationships between the students 
and the faculty, for example, mentor, advisor, or colleague? 

Characteristics of teaching messages offer another field for research. 
Would one-sided or many-sided arguments be preferable? Should materials use 
humor, and if so, how? Should there be ayi attempt to make the student-computer 
relationship appear to be/a personal on^,* as if the student were communicating 
with an instructor on a terminal in andth^.room? 

'. . . • /w ' 

^ Since it is now possil^le to store, in easily retrievable form, an 

unp2?«cedentedly wide variety of entry and progress evaluation data on each 
advertising student, the area of testing Is open to new approaches. How 
shoiild advertising students be evaluated? How can succ'ess on tha Job after 
graduation be used as an input for feedback to instructional and evaluation 
strategies. and materials? Is it possible to develop "early warning" indicators 
^c^gyating to post -^gr'aduat ion professional advertising performance? What is the 
relative importance of advertising psychological and work-habit factors, as 
compared with ability to negotiate traditional -Resting and evaluation proce- 
dures successfully? - ' ' * 

One of the more subtle, but also more important, areas of research that 
can be developed in relation to computerized, instruction is that of evaluation 
•of curriculum behavioral objectives. Superior prpgraim^ng of content requires 
extensive planning and testing of behavic^ral objectives. This forces a con- 
tinuing review of the behavioral objectives iA very precise terms. One bene- ' 
fit of such work may be to reduce the number of "fuzzy" areas in ^curriculum 
development, perhaps bringing about an improvemen-^ in the areas of account- ^ 
ability and relevance. ' . - ^ ^ 

It is visualized that ca'thode-ray tube (CRT) terminals will be an im4 
portant-mode of student -computer interaction, among others. This opens the 
possibility' of prograjns of research in application of these device^ to pro- * 
fessional situations: 'advertising cppyvriting in various media, ''library 
searches, gathering of data from governmental agencies, and other activities. 

CMI in advertising as viewed here will also require considerable ^ 
research in computer software and hardware. While the results may not be as 
important fo:^ advertising teacTiing, theory, and professional work as the ' 
research activities suggested earlier, the possibilities for computer science 
and administrative applications to advertising and all communication educa- 
tion are exciting. Among the approaches that would have interest are, for 
example 5 optimizing strategies for on-line interactive systems that require 
sophisticated inforiqation st9rage and retrieval functions. \ 
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• ■ ■ ' 'W- ■ 

These are only a few. of the many possiMlities, presented in only the , 
•most cursoiy fashion. ■ It is important to reali?^e/'however, that the CMI 
approach brings with it such opportunities for tlfe advertisj.ng education of 
the future/ * ' ~ * ^ 

... ' . ^ ' ^ . 

NOTES 

1. These figures maj^i^be coHipared with those of other journalism schools 
^ in Journalism Educator , Volv. 27, Ni^ January i^3, PP* ^-5? 56-60, 

^ ' '^•Ssrracuse 'leads; in total , enrollment^ 1,155) vhen freshmen and sophbmores^ 
'declaring a jQui^alism majjj^r are counted. Missouri reported 1,007 
majors and Georgia 982, alxhough the former, like Florida,, cqjjints only 
juniors, seniors, and graduate students in its total, ^ 

^ 2. Saalberg (1970), p. 22. . ' ' • 

'3. This combination may or may.nOt be a "best fit," but the poin€ is 

^ s'^till made that teacher/student profile matchi^xg can result in better 
interaction and better teaching than if this selection is left to chance. 
. ' ^ ^ ^ ' , 

U. Maslow (195^) identified self-actualization as the. most important ne^d 
satisfier. In 'descending order following self -actualization esteem, 

• ' belonging/love, safety, and basic physiological needs. McClelland 

(1961) identified a triangular relationship ^ong ^achievement' (M^slow^s . 
self-actualization), power, and affiliation. Lafferty (197Q) added 
security/avoidance to form -a quadrangle of* needs. ^ ^ 

5. Cooley (1971) has described resource allocatipn, data bases , curriculum 
scheduling, student monitoring, and teacher roles in a CMI system. 

"'^ 6. Another authqr language called A Tutorial System (ATS), developed at 
- Cornell Unfversity, also is being testsed at the University of Flferid^.. 

7^ The model shown^ei^e is actually^n adaptatibn of ^^SlLp$)es ^ *more. complex 
^ model' (1968) . His model is used for CAI at^the elementary school level, 

but the approa&h-^an be used' at any grade leyel as a technique *for 
branching and looping. 

8. * See Mager (I962) for preparing instructional objectives and Bloom (1^56)'"^ 
for levels of cognition. 

, 9* These examples are partially based on a handout, "Writing Behavioral 
Objectives," preparecj by Kurt Kent, Communications Researqh Center, 
College of Journalism & Communications, University of Florida (I971). 
Advertising course exajnples have been contriJbuted by Pierce and Simmons 
in this paper. ' ' , * , ' 

16. Stolurow (1970), p. 1019. 
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A good OverView of these ■ studies and CMI in generval is given by 
Brudner (1968), See also Rossi'an'd Biddle (1967) fof a discussion 
of the "ilew paediar and education, Note that the word "media" is not 
"used in^an advertising sense here. 

Several pro^ammed and computer-assisted instructional units have 
been developed for oior teaching use at the University of Florida^s 
College of Journalism & Communication^, Stadium Building, Gainesville, 
Florida -3^601. Information about ^hese may be obtained by writing to 
Professors Kent or Simmons at the above address. We' also publish a 
quarterly newsletter, CAPRICE (Computer-Assisted and Programmed 
Instructiori in Communications Education), by wliiclfe we. attempt to keep 
readers iliformed' of the latent developments in individualized instruc- 
tion for jjOurnalism. If you would like to receive copies regularly, 
write to ^ditpr, CAPRICE, at the above address. 

Undated, untit3^d handout prepared by Dayton, Y. Roberts, Institute of 
Higher Learning, University of Florida. The bibliography section of 
thj.s. paper lists -another work by Roberts dealing with hvmianizing learn 
ing through the 'systems approach. , » 

< 

Pierce and Pisani (I971). 

A, recent svxvey by Stolurow (197I) describes CAI languages, systems, 
response types, research, modes of instruction, behavioral objectives, 
•instructional materials, and testing. . . 

personal correspondence. See bibliographic entries also. . 

This concojc'^ance was created from a corpus of l,0lU,232< words of 
.jnatTtral-larfguage text (Kucera & Francis, I967) . The words were taken 
frpm 500 samples representing 15 genres. Eighty-eight of the- samples 
were taken from three pre^ genres: reportage, editorial ^and reviews. 

Bennett Cl97l)/ . ' \ ' 
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The positioning .of educational prep^ation for careers in advertising 
wj^thin the university comniunity has long oeen a matter of (controversy. For 
^ - many years paraJ.lel, ^d' sonewhat competitive, programs were of fered^on many 
campuses .by fhe School of Journalism and the School of Business . To a degree, 
the offerings were differentiated with the^ journalism^ school orientation lean-. . 
i^g, more to^the creative side of" advertising, while the 5-SI?heol emphasised* 
• the managerial function in the advertising process, Therfe was often no inter-, 
disciplinary communication b^ti^een the. two programs. Students enrolled in one 
sequence, did not, ventre across cami^us for work in the "other advertising • 
department.-'* Faculty interchange was s^lsb rare, ■ ' . - 

\ ' -.This ai]fciguo\is situation cleared somewhat .after I96Q, Two* exhaustive 
studies of education^. for bu^irtess were ^pul^i shed in the 1960's. Critical 
in' tone, -the ^ st^udies hit hard at the "vocationalism" found in most business 
programs, and Schools -of Business embarked on^a long period of soul-seerchirtg 
and curriculum revision* ' The upshot was that several courses*," sucli ^s sales- 
jnanship, retailing, c.riPdits-and-col|e*ctions, and advertising , Wire' either 
eliminated from: marjcetin^ programs, or became free 'electives , The idea of a 
major in advertising* within the business school context became ^nearly extinct. * 
^Alert journalism ^qhool administrators saw a marketing opporttmity . and started 
to expand and. promote their; advertising major. In many Schools of Journalism 
today adj .majors- equal o?: .overshadow those majoring in the editorial side of 
the curriculum; - » . . 

* * • » ' 

Thus, one premise ofl this paper^ is that; mo.st advertising degrees pursued * 
today ij;i Merican pqllegesl and. uniyersities are* taken uii'der the aegis of 
* Schools of^ Journalism, of as they kre sometimes labeled, SchQols of Communica- 
^ tion. . From a total of 30 years of college teaching of advertising, Including 
one* three-year and one four-y^ar stint with different Schools of Journalism, 
, xe would like to share\olir views respecting what ad majors ^should knoilj about 

'business. Thi^ is* done with humility, for it is a complex subject; Our*goal 
'-is to start, a. dialogue 'which , may lead to curriculum re-examination and 
' 'possible revision. . _ , ^ ' . ' ' .\ 

, Business Today . - * ' * ^ 1 * ' " 

First of all, let it be said that -most young people in the United States.- 
today dp not know much about business! There 'is a backlog qt antipathy toward 
business -activity, especia,lly among tho^e youth whose' father has had a success- 
ful career in business.'. Surprisingly this negative attitude is to be found in 
business 'an d^ advertising majors', as 'Veil as aJnong those majoring in i;he liberal 
arts aftd sciences. But* the advertising .major will be' a lousiness practitioner, 
-or, at least will be interfacing with businessmen. Thus, a thorough iinderstand- 
ing of how the business systeln operates' is essential.' 

'Today, bu$iness is a highly conjplex .system of interrelated activities!. 
In addition to the art of ^itinini strati on itself, business involves t,hree major 
fjjinctions: marketing, finance^, and production (manufacturing The underlying 
premise of this paper 'is that advertising majors are not, adecjuately^ learning 
the relevan£ doctrines of modern business philosopfiy dn,d practice. This paper ^ 
air^ tfie authors' ideais, of what advertising majors need to know about^ business 
.administr^^tion in ojdejr to function ^effectively as advertising practitioneK6. 
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♦ • \ First of all, it is essential that a stud^ntha^-^ underst^ding of 
business structiire and of how the various cozmni^cations and orgarizational 
systems relate. This nrust 'be followed by an understanding of the inanagemeht 
proce««.: plsuining, organizing, motivating, and controlling. 



^ addition, an understanding of marketing, finance, and productionsis 
critical. The importance of the marketing function is sometimes recognized 
^in advertising ctirricula. However, little attention is placed on the produc- 
tion , and financial functions. The success of any firmr is often related to 
product development, and advjertising students must be able to work with 
product and brand managers when school ^ays are oveY. Many of the new 
product 9Jid brand managers now hold 'MBA degrees from prestigious business 
schools and have been trained .in the fields which are discussed in'this paper. 

To accomplish these objectives, it may be necessary for jo\arnalism 
schools to generate an eclectic course in business^^adlninistration, which not 
only covers the line, Management and business support' functions, but which also 
integrates and shows the relationship between these functions and the advertis- 
ing subsystem. An alternative to this approach may b.e that joxornalism schools 
will have to begin to work more closely with the School of Business Administra- 
tion, who do offer courses in these areas. * 

Given these premises, this paper .provides ideas, on the following topics: 



1. 


Why advertising st-udjents need to 


understand the business sy'stem. 


2. 


V/hat Students need to Isiow. 




3.- 


How these concepts can be taught. 


* 


k\ 


When they should be taught. 


* 


5. 


* 

Who should teach them. 
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> Why. the Advertising Major Ifeeds to 
Understand the Business System 

One operational perspect;Lve thr.ough which business is currently being 
studied is via .the systems approach. The complexity of today^s business 
environment has made the adoption of the 'systems approach to business qui-te 
appropriate. This new approach to the to;tal business environment afford^' the^ 
' advertising educator an opportunity to develop materials which allow the 

student to become more familiar with the relationship of advertising to th^ 
» pther business functions. This in turn should lead to fetter management of 
the total advertising operation. As such, there is an opportunity for the 
educator to. serVe as a catalyst with the objective of teaching students how 
to develop, position, and manage the advertising operation within the frame- 
work of a comprehensive business system. . - , 

Traditionally, advertising education has looked at its own discj^pline 
only in terras o:^'its ov/n functional units,. , It has treated the functional 
areas--media, creative, production, and research--as independent and somewhat 
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mutually exclusi-ve events. It has fafted, in jnost pases, to provide an* 
'i-effective linkage between these imits. As a result, the product of an 
advertising curriculum has been what we might call ''technician oriented/' 
It is not wrong to suggest that we shoxsdd continue to^ supply the 'advertising 
industI^r with technical specialists. H\wever, it is wrong to limit these 
specialists to only the technical or functional aspects of advertising. 

^ What is needed today is an understanding on the part of the student as 

to how the advertising subsystem affects and is affected by the other busi- 
ness-subsystems. Such things as copy writing, media planning, pre-testing 
copy, etc. are only teclinical ingredients which comprise the framework of 
only'one business subsystems-advertising. True, advertising'' faces its own 
problems and must find its own solutions; ^however, it must interact with the 
other business functions or subsystems to reach its goal. Perhaps iit is 
necessary as educators to decide that we should be developing people for 
higher-order positions 'in the managerial hierarchy. 

• ' . i 

' ^ Iri order to develop advertising systems an^alysts, it is necessary to, 
familiarize the student with a structure of fhe total business system. The ' 
major elements, again, includje the functions of production, finance, and 
marketing. Other functions such as personnel administration, accounting, 
research and development, and operations research would be considered as 
subsystems which support the three basic functions. Within this framework, 
advertising then b,ecomes a tactical subsystem supporting the strategic system 
of marketing which, in turn supports the total corporate^ system. As such, ' 
advertising in terms of its objectives , strategies, etc. is. governed by the 
objectives of the total corporate sy;stem. For the advertising mansLger to 
effectively operate within these- parameters, he must understand his relation- 
ship and the imipact of his decisions op the other parts of | this total syst^em. 
In order for this type of organization to survive and growl it must obviously 
acKieve some level of symbiosis (i.e., the mutually beneficial living together 
of 'two organisms).^ - 

V/hat the ^^d Major Need^. to Know 

In .addition to work in the' organizational systems area, there should 
be a solid understanding of economics, both macro and micro. The case for 
macroveconomics can be made on the grounds that it is essential for a person 
to be a well-informed citizen. When a Republican President states, "I am a 
Keynjesiai)," it is time for every American to know what that- phrase implies. 
It i^ our belief that, as American Government became a required course two 
generations ago, macro-economics should be a part of the educated person's 
kit of tools. • 

« 

Recently micro-economics--the economics of the firm — has experienced a 
revival of interest partially because the New Economics hasn^t 'worked 'as ' 
smoothly as its supporters had hoped. *But aside from this fact, micro- 
economics contains many of the key concepts underlying an understanding 'of 



■^Telles, Seymour, "The Manager *s Job: A Systems Approach." Harvard 
Busine^^s Review . Vol. Jfl, No. 1^ (Januaiy -^February, I963), pp. 73-81. 
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how businesses operate* Advertising majors shoiald be required to take both 
forms oT economics instead of being treated in such 'ambivalent fashion as 
this phrase from one catalog reads, "Strongly, recommended/' 

With a grasp of economics and the business system firmly in hand, the 
ad major is reacfy for grounding in what may be called the "busin(2ss skills/' 
Certainly, t>he elementary concepts of accounting — profit and loss, break- 
even analysis, ratio analysis --are needed by the account executive and-^the 
'advertising manager. Th^ same can be said for thel silent concepts from 
finance--budgeting, cash ■fl€)w, ROI, and so forth. If ^the advertising execu- 
tive has a leadership role, he shoiild understand management fundamentals such 
as planning, organizing, motivating and controlling. 

However,, the greatest contribution can come from the marketing 
discipline. The typical marketing major 'today will take, after a basic 
course in the subject, at least two essential* courses : marketing research 
(sometimes called marketing information systems) and consumer behavior. It 
is submitted that all ad majors need the knowledge that the basic marketing, 
marketing research, and" consumer behavior courses provide.' V/hether fiirther 
work in marketing is needed depends on the i*ndividual needs of the student- 
i4any ad majors will want to take a course in retailing, one in personal sell- 
ing, and so forth. 

In order to show why it is necessary for the student to have an exposure 
to the various business skills, some examples are provided which demonstrate^ 
how Advertising affects and is affected by these other business functions: -At 
this point, we offer an inventory of tools along with a brief discussion of 
some elementary busijiess concepts, decision-making models, and management 
techniques applicable to the advertising* operg.tion. 

Marketing Function 



The adoption of the marketing concept implies the coordination of all 
^company activities which focus on the consumer. Given this truism,»an \axitier- 
standing of the consumer and his/her behavioral patterns and attituSes^ becomes 
necessary prior to the*develot)ment of either advertising messages or media 
strategy. 'Traditionally, marketers have used demographic factors, i.e., age,* 
income, sex, etc. to isolate relevant target markets. Recent research* has 
indicated, however, that there may be more effective .way-fi--to Segment markets. 
Such concepts as social class, life^ cycle, lif^ style, personality, reference 
group behavior, etc. "have been developed and used as explanations for behavior. 
This has led the advertiser to develop more effective segmentation strategies 
which haye included both message and media plans. Obviously,* the rising cost 
of most media, particularly television^ suggests that the concept of market 
segmentation or even market fragmentation b-e .adopted by most! companies. As 
jsuch, the advertising manager needs to be aware of th'fe behavioral 'theories 
and concepts which hav$ application to market segmentation. ' 

New product development -is , perhaps, the key to survival of the firm. 
It incorporates a number of marketing activities necessary for product success. 
These include: sales forecasting, marketing research, market' segmentation,' 
test marketing, the* setting of marketing objectiyes,' et. _al. 
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A forecast of the marlcet 'poiential* isf^essential if R & D is to plan 
effectively. Identifying the optimum consifiler 'requirements, and 'then trans- 
lating these into engineering specifi^cations ,is' then required. This leads 
to the testing of product ideas in the market place to determine consvmier 
2;eactions. As a^ result of this process, marketing objectives are then set. 
These objectives 'include: l) a description t>f the target market, 2) a 
speqific sales or market share goal, and 3) a statenxent of the time period 
in which the goal is to be accomplished. Given these marketing objectives, 
it is now possible to determine advertising objectives, mess-age and media 
strategy, scheduling, and budget requirements. 

Finally, most organizations attempt to blend personal selling with' 
advertising. Thus, it is necessary for the student to understand how the 
salesman merchandises the company's advertising. Knowing how to effectively 
integrate in-store advertising with mass consumer advertising can go a long- 
way to accomplishing the marketing objectives. Media advertising can also 
be used primarily to support retail promotions such as coupon drops, cents- 
off labels, and special packages. Due to -the high cost of personal selling, 
it is necessary for the advertising manager to know specifically which selling 
tasks can be performed by adveirtising. 

Production Function 

The success of a firm is often closely related to -product development. 
As such, the constraints ^implicit in the manuf actiaring process should be 
realized. The major concepts to be considered within the production function 
include : 

output level 

product technical specifications 
production processes 
production scheduling 
production cost^ 

Each of these factors can have an impact on the advertising operation. 
For example: as far as output level is concerned, a number of mqdels are 
available for determining optimal output level. One of these is the- break- 
even chart. 

Management olpviously should plan an^outjput level above the break-even 
point and below the point of diminishing returns*. Advertising managers, 
however, are heavily burdened with the anxiety about their "share of market," 
a matter on which considerable prestige is thought tb depend* ' In reality. It 
may be t'oo costly to operate at higher levels with their present production' 
capacity. The benefit of the "break-even model is that it' can actually lead 
to a reduction in advertising expenditures while still producing greater 
corporate profitability. 



Timms, H. L. and Pholen, M. F., The Production Function in Business, 
Irvan Company, Homewood,' Illinois, 1970, p. 137. 



Production scheduling also becomes a critical factor. Inefficient 
scheduling may lead to out-of-stock conditions which can -result in the 
development of negative atti1>udes on the part of consumers 'and middlemen. 
On the other hand,' inefficient scheduling may also, lead to an over supply 
in inventory., thus reducing a company *s flov^ of funds which maj^ result in 
,a total reduction in marketing budget. . Better , planning throughout* the 
entire corporate system can help correct these problems. As one can see, 
firms must economically control" their output as well as develop a product . 
line which reduces the fluctuation in load on the plant which may have 
occurred as a result of the variability in- demand of the firm's product;s 
throughout the year. Advertising as a tactical component of the marketing 
system can help correct these situations. 

Finance Function * ' . ♦ ^ :i 

) 

The financial plans' of a fin^. also have great relevance to its adver- 
tising operation as well as to its production function. Much of the financial 
operation of a business is tied to its product life cycle. Applying this con- 
cept, sales and profit margins tend to rise in the early years after introduc- 
tion^ This ic^followed by ,a shai^p rise in profit margins during the growth 
period when cus.tofaer acceptance is rising. During maturity, sales^ volume may 
continue to rise while profit margin falls.* This is due to the introduction 
of competitive products which force price down and promotional costs up. 
Eventually new products will be required if the profit margin curve is eVer 
to rise again. At this *point, it is necessary for a company to have a large 
"cash flow^ which will allow it to change direction into new lines or didopt new 
techniques without jnuch new financing. In this case advertising, when eff ec- • 
tively tied into the product life cycle,, can play a major factor in increasing^ 
the company's cash flow which allows for new product development. 

Other factors which also influence -the cash flow of a company include: 
inventories, account^ receivable, and 'accounts payable. ^ It would seem neces- 
sary for the advertising manager to understand how each of these affects the 
flow of funds and hov^ each is affected by advertising. 

Other concepts of importance within phe financial operation ihclude: " 
capital budgeting, payback'p^riod, and return-on-investment . It is necessary 
for the-^adv^rtising manager to operate within the framework of the investment 
decisions that management must ^ make. In the case of a new proc^uct introduc- 
tion, it is first necessary to compute the net retui-n thajtt the product is 
expected to yield. Next, compute the cost of raising the funds needed to 
purchase 'the investment goods, to 'convert ^them, and* to 'initially sell the 
finished product. If the expected rate of ^return exceeds the cost of* capital, 
then the investment will be profitable. At this point, it ±& now»nece§sary 
to understand the concepts of present value and the rate of discount* since we 
are^ actually dealing with future cash flows from the investment and current 
cash outlays for 'the project. Of lnii)oi'tance to the adverti^sing managers is 
that advertising will, have an effect on the net return due to it-s-' ln fl u ence 
on sales. Understanding these concepts allows" the advertising manager a 
method for selecting various alternative programs. In addition-, knowing the j 
reJ.ationship between advertising and sales allows for a more accurate Judg-, * 
ment of the various ^et returns. ' . ' • . ^ 



As far as payback is concerned, it is a technique practiced in busi- 
ness but, perhaps, not discussed at length in most advertising coiirses. 
Payback has. its strong points, but also_ its limitations. It is primarily 
used since.it is easy to measiire, to compute, and to explain to others. 
However, it usually gives some very misleading retiirn figures. It remains 
the most popular method of capital budgeting but must be- considered inferior 
to the discounted flow method.' 

In conclusion, the basic objectives of the finance function are to 
have' funds available to go out when there, is a need and finally to achieve 
a pattern of flows that keeps the .margin of revenues over costs as ;fide ^.s^ 
poss:u)le. What is needed from advertising is some knowledge of what adver- 
tising contributes to cost and to revenue. Answers to these (^u^stioi^ go 
part of the way toward helping both financial managers and advertising 
managers accomplish their objectives. 

Integrating Marketing, Production, and Finance 

From the previous discussion, one can see that a great deal of inte- 
gration is required bettJ^een these organizational units. Goods and services 
must be produced in advance of certain marketing efforts. Production schedul 
ing makes certain quantities *of goads available at' spetiified distribution 
points at selected times. Sales forecasting, the bas,is for production plan- 
ning, alloj/s the production manager to determine the proper araount^ to be 
produced. Given the specifications, production people '-can then deal with 
the problems of inventory, pla^it size and locatioh^ and equipment and man- 
power requirements. , - ' . 

The finance group must, at the same time, consider tl^e effect of the 
marketing plan on cash flow. Marketing, .bn the other hand, must be abl^ to 
evaluate itg contribution to corporate profits.. Finally, advertising, ag a 
component of the marketing plan, must be able to know its effect on sales, 
cash flow, and must be able to evaluate its own contribution to the totals 
corporate system. 

Decision Models and Management Technique^ 

Now that we have •provided' a framework ' for the interaction of the major 
business subsystems, it is necessary to superimpose a decision-making philos- 
ophy on the total system. Focus shoiild be on educating advertising students' 
in systems design, analysis and operations. It will be^^necessary 'to stVess 
integrated components,' fee(^ack, interactio^i, and the aCdjustment of elements. 

• * ■, 

In recent years,* the behavioral as well as quantitative disciplines 
have generated tools which allow the advertising manager to become a more 
effective decision maker. These tools have been. developed as a means of 
handling the explosion of information, which for the businessman comes in 
the form of accounting data, production statistics, sales data, marketing 
research data, etc. A brief listing and descripticm of only a few of these 
techniques is provided below. Important mathematical market behavior models 
include: 
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Brand share models 

Brand loyalty models ^ , . * 
' Learning models 
Diffusion models 
* * ' Adoption models^ . . • . 

' Market Jb.e.havior models ^llow the advertising manager to a^nalyze buyer 
behavior through mathematical modeling*^ These can be of assistance in 
eyalxiating advertising plans and in predicting sales. 

Statistical techniques applicable to advertising include: 

Correlation Analysis ^ , ' 

Regression Analysis ' • * 

Analysis of Va3:iance 
' * / Inference Techniques 
Bayesian Analysis 
Probability T]ieory ' 

These techniques allow the advertising manager to effectively design' 
research projects, analyze the resulting data, and make more meaningful 
advertising decisions. * , * - ^ 

. Addit ional management and research techniques include: 

Simulation • - . • 

Experimental Design ' i 

• * ' Network Analysis ("CPM" and. "PERT") 

, , , Game -Theory ^ ^ \ < * , ^ 

Management by Objectives 

, Proper application of^these tools can provide for more effective ^ , 
messages, media combinations*, and budget levels. 

How, When and" Who Should Teach These Concepts 

' What Ve are saying in effexit is that the advertising major really needs 
exposure to' numerous concepts and philQSophies . This, perhs^ps, should take 
the, form of a mini-;major or minor in business administrati'o^, ' 

A major constraint, of course\ is that of the traditional four year 
collegiate time frame. an^ era where the pres suites foreshortening the " . 
undergraduate experiences are great, it would be very difficult to lengthen 
the*time needed for completion of the ad degree. How can the dilemma be 
. solved? , ' " 

At least two alternatives come .to mibd. One, the collegiate advertis- 
, ing department may design its own speciaj. courses into. which the relevant 

information "from economics, accounting, finance, production, management and ; 
. marketing may be compressedr Staffing would be the most Serious limitation, 
as' finding one^or two people who could man such omnibus courses would be 
difficult, although -the challenge woxild be exhilarating for the instructors. 
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The other route would be €0 establish a working relationship with the 
School of Busi»ness so that aifcyertising majors could tak;e the necessary work 
in the 'cross -campus location. Hopefully, some of the prere qui site" hurdles , 
could *be set aside, or if numbers warranted special sections could be offered' 
to ac^ertisijji^'^jors . In either case, this woiijt^hould be taken prior to 
the student taking his functional work in advertising. Finding room in 
students * programs might be accomplisljed by eliminatiilg some of the tradi- * . 
tional journalism (editorial)- courses now found' in advertising curriculum,* 
l*e., history. of journalism, cppy-editing, and so forth. This approach may 
»be hard to sell, but it is warranted on the basis of that much-sought charac- 
teristic these days, "relevance." * ' 

The goal is an adverti*sing graduate who leaves the 'ivy-covered, halls 
ready to work effectively in the world of business. The graduate should have 
some sense of the idea that business is a system of interacting activities, 
and that advertising is one of the components of the system. '"The new worker 
in advertising, regardless of hi/s^ job title--copy writer, media buyer, or 
account executive- -will be more productive if he understands how it all hangs 
together. 'Thus, we urge you to look at your advertising curriculum with these 
broadly-stroked ideas in mind. * - • ' 



About the> authors : , 

" Professors Steilen and Wright are faculty members with the Marketing 
Department, Georgia State Universj,ty. Both hold doctorates in business 
administration and have worked in departments granting degrees in advertising. 
Wright taught four years with the Department of Advertising, Meftlill School .of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, and Steilen serveji three years with the 
Department of Advertising, College of Communications, University /of Illkipis. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THIS PROPOSAL 

1. The. study of media- and advertising -- the way it us^s words and the 
vreiy it affects society- -is "becoming an integral part of American 
secondary and college education. . ^ ' 

2. In the media classroom certain key documents and principles remain 
unchanged, but the bulk of the day-to-day materials a teacher must 
*use do change. Few good* 1:eachers have the time to. read, to* choose, 

to review, in the ever-changing field of media, while their compatriot's 
• in other language disciplines deal with a much more stable curriculum. 

3* There is a need, then, to assist thousands of English, Social Studies, 
and Home Economics teachers in designjing their curriculums, and in 
making their presentation of advertising and industry accurate, objec- 
tive, and topical. ' , - 

To this end I am proposing the creation of a National Clearinghouse 
for Education in M^ss Media. Its functions and the anticipated benefits" 
for business and education are detailed in the proposal which has been 
distributed to you, 

5. What I ajn asking from advertising, business, and education, if it feels 
t}ie proposal worthy, is moral and financial support for establishing the 
Clearinghouse on a regional or national basis. The letters, publicity 
reprints, and articles which are in your packet demonstrate that my work 
has been well-received*^by advertising^ business, and education who I 
hope, will lend their reputation, expertise, and backing to an enter- 
prise which will offer greafter understanding^ of each other at a time 
when mutual understanding ^ seems an unattainable goal. 

IN SHORT: TEACHERS NEED A LOT OF HELP TO DO THE BEST , ' \ 

POSSIBLE 'JOB OF TEACHING ABOUT ADVERTISING 
AND MEDIA 

• YOU MAY BE IN A -POSITION TO OFFER THIS HELP " 
TO EDUCATION IN A WAY WHICH WILL BE MUTUALLY 
BENEFICIAL ^ ' , 

THE CLEABINGHOUSE PROPOSAL IS ONE-WAY TO FILL 

THIS NEED ^ ' • » . 

^ ' IF YOU agree' WITH THE NEED AND THfl APPROACH, ' • 
PLEASE HELP 
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S0J4E ^ Courses called "Mass Media and .Propaganda, " /'Conmuriica- 

BACKGROUNB* . tions, yConmamicatioH Arts/' or just "Media" have, been 
'^among tife most numerous and popular of the language arts 
^ eleetiyes during- the pas^; few years/ The study of the 
* ' . impact of advertising--the study of the impact of.tele- 

^^ , vision — the study of our semantic environment; 7 -have been 

more and^more a part of course? not only in language 
.arts, b,ut al'so J.ri Business Education, Social Studies, 
Home "Economies , and Consmer Education. As with anyone 
^ " on l^he cutting edge '.of' a new field, these teachers are 

faced with proT^leins and frustrations not faced by those « 
teaching iiv^ore' established -courses . 
^ ' ' ' 

While excellent' teaching materials, less.on plans, realia, 
etc,, exist for such courses as, American Literature, 
V/orld History, ^nd Home Economics^ the newness of "media" 
courses has c^u^t publishers and curriciolm people off 
guard. A lot of the teaching materials that have become 
Available reaeiAbles the glut experienced by all teachers 
when overheadr t2?'arisparencies nominated themselves as*the 
^savior of education; it is slick,- and without evidence of 
^olid planning.* Too many of the books which have T^een 
published have for .the most part put together a fascinat- 
ing -montage of pictures, calligraphy, and typography-.- 
which. misses the bas^x: .concepts and pracVices necessary 
for students to come to grips with a concept as broad as 
"media." \ . > ^ 

\ Many of the new texts. and courses which purport to deal 

with "Media" are in fact great experiences in photograpliy, 
often designed more for a teacher *s ego trip than for 
» enhancing the student's understanding of free speech, 
bias, advertising, or communication skills. . . • 



THE TfflED FOR A 
CLEARINGHOUSE 



Because of J:he great heed, for assistance by so many teachers 
'from all disciplines, it is evident that help must be forth- 
coming. I suggest therefore, the following step Tie takefi by 
representatives of business, advertising, and education: 



FORMATION OF 
THE 

CLEARINGHOUSE 



Representatives of advertising, business, and education meet 
and confer regarding the establishment of a nation-wide 
clearinghouse for education in the mass media. 



FUNCTION OF - 
THE 

CLEARINGHOUSE 



The clearinghouse would: 

* 

a) Assist teachers and administrators in developing curricula 
for local school districts in all areas where media instruc- 
tion is 'called for; ^ 

b) Hold regional meetings with teachers, students, and *adver- 
^ ti sing .and business people,'-^ so^ th'at all, three groups coujd 

hear new ideas, make presentations, comment to each', other 
sASout the general quality of consumer goods, advertising 
claims, and the education of students; 

- 17^^ - ' . ^ 



c) produce, a newsl^tt'er for -teachers' and other «ul5scribers 
to the clearinghouse^ advising them^of ^ew publ^ cations, 
good ideas in teaching) sources^of free^ or' inexpeiisive 
aids, etc. ; j • . • ' 

d) Supply, in coordination- with a local business and 
advertising people,^ Speakers, films, tours, video tapes,. • 
charts, brochures, etc.,- in response to' inqui'taes from, 
teachers or students; and" ' ' ► • 

e) ^ .Maintain and furnist^ a ciireetory 'of advertising age?i^ies 
-businesses, "and media willing to supply r$alia necessary in 

any. class studying the media as a patt.of its work, such as 

• l) .Spot commercials on l6 mm film no longer* 

used by W stations ' ' ' « . 

Advertising tear sheets , '/ \^ / 

. ' ' ' ' ' " '* ' 

3) Slugs, veloxes, lino tap^s, etc.,. ' \ . 

from printing plant s;?-^^ * *r . * 

k') Video tapes of certain network or non- 
network programs available for copying \, \ 

5) * Audio commercial spots . % ' ' - 

6) Wire Service copy ' . • ' ^ 

.f) In the same directory furnish the following infor?nation: 

* 1) How to pbtain copies of Newspaper Rates 

^ and Data which* suptilies names and addresses, 
of thousands of ^newspapers' ^11 pve2> i:he U.S. . 

2}^ How to obtain copies of previous ^year's * 
Standard 'Direcitory of Adverti^fejrs' (for, ' 
addresses of a;ivertising agencj.es and 
manvifacturfers) . T • ' ' • 

3) How to obtain English- language npwspa^^rs ^ 
from consulates, legations, emba'^sies, etc. 

/ift)' How to obtain schedules^ and wavelength? of 
' ■ English-language broadcasts from foreign^ ' . 
-propaganda outlets as well as^VOA-. 
* - ^ * * ' 

•g) Act as a clipping service for articles from all media, 
reproducing them ^nd making them available to* sub-, 
scribers oh a regular basis. - ' 

h) Funnel pert^inent ^information td the * class ro6nj from 
government regulatory ^agencies. ' • 



FUNDING 



i) Review books' and texts. . > ' • 

j)^Work closeljrwith professional organizations In the 
fields of education, advertising and business. 

^c) Assist both education anci business in making the ad 

claim" tes.ting idea function smoothly for, tb^' greatest 

benefii: of all parties concerned. * * - • • 

The c2^earing hpuse would be funded by ?ubs5riptions to tne 
newsletter and services^Nby^^upport from relevant professional 
organizations {NCT^, AAAA, NABj etc.') and .by 'tinderwritihg from ^. 
business. ' . . . 



SQME 

AIJTICIPATED 
RESULTS^ FOR 
EDUCATION * 



SCM! 

ANTICIPATED 
RESULTS FOR 
BUSINESS 



1. Heavy use by teachers of soiorces of free or inexpensive 
classroom aids which would be supplied either directly by' the 
clearinghouse or. frojn sources which the clearinghouse Vould 

^ identify toj^ the; teachers. 

2. H^avy use of directory and clipping services. 

, 3. Clearinghouse would enable teachers 'to" get t9p-;notch 
lesson plaiis^ study guides, bibliographies, etc. / from 'a 
"bank" of such plans maintained by the clear inghonse. 

. The ad testing idea, as it becomes .circulated througli the 
various disciplines, will increase the opportimity for, inter- 
disciplinary use o^ English, Scienc^^ Home 'Eppiiomics, Consmer 
'Education, Political Science, Mathematics --all of which are 
called; iYito play by t^e student who is testing an ad claiui, 
and who will receive help from the" cleiaringhoilse. ' \ ^ 



1. CurricvLLum trends, especially ;4-n areas of concern to busi- 
ness and advertising, would be, evident more rapidly than eiojj, 
where business appears^ to' take on faith that schools are 
"telling it like it is'" ''and that- students are, getting as ^ 
accurate* and complete a pipture* of American Business as 
possible. ^ ' 



.SOME • 
AlJTICiPATED, 
RESULTS. FOR 
BOTH' GllOUPS 



2. The, clearinghouse can be^jCme a vehicle whereby advertising 
and industry can gather information from an identified" teen- 
age market; Business should-* be able to request a limited 
•number of market surveys, consumer,, opinion polls, etc., from 
participating classes. , • . ^ --l*.-- 

3. A chance to perform a s.ervdce fpr the community and the 
schools which will pay 'dividends, for all segments of society^* 

1. «A tremendous increase ±n cont^ts between the ^ schools and 
business, advertising, politics, and the news media, * contacts 
which can work, tov/ards increased ninder standing between all 
parties. • 
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^'2^ A result'ant decrease in the prevj^lent badmoirthing of 
students and education by business , and of business by 
students ana education. * - * j\ - ' 



.SOME . 

* ANTICiJ>ATED • ' 

PROBL&dS FOR 

' CLEARINGHOUSE 
'4 



A 

FDIAL 
NOTE 



3* A.better-educat>5d consuming public. 

^ 1. A start at the national level 'might be ill-advised; 
perhaps* a regional clearinghouse would be be^pter', to 
establish a "track* record* " ^ • , - ' 

2^ Orgtoization by one person is impossible, but getting 
'hi ^groups together is even more so (sic I ) . 'While rio respondent 
' to date has kn9cked fhe concept, /(Over.,30 businesses and 
advertising agencies have complimented the ad claim ^testing 
unit and the, clearinghouse idea- -even when their product Kas , 
found wanting!) getting all interested parties together, 
. ready to. commit -cash an^ support, is frusttratingly hard. ^ 

3. Busines.s, on 'whom a large part of the experfse would 'fall, 
may be' looked on. with suspicion by teachers, who o/ten look 
with total distrust on "the system." . ' / 

'The clearinghouse would ie devoted to helping teachers teach/ 
better. If ^^n so doing it fosters trust" between the business 
and education sector of this country, i-D^ would pay added 
dividend^ . 
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Course Outline ' ■ * 

Mass Media and Propaganda ^ v 

PHILOSOPHY In order to be. a more intelligent consumer of ideas — and goods 
and seryicesj too--an American citizen should understand both 
the techniques of persuasion which are practice^, on him and the 
mass media through which they are most often practiced. 

GOALS * ' Mass Media and Rropagainda will enable the student: - ' ^ 

. — - ^ ' 

1. To become faiuiliar with persuasive techniques used 
^ in advertising and_ propaganda. • ^ ^ 

- 2.- To am^reciate' the power for good/qvil inherent in the 

^ ♦ ^ . mass'media, and_me,thods used in exercising that power. 

3.^ To gain practical communication skills.- 

k. To gain insight into the general areas of freedom and' 
control of information. 

OBJECTIVES By the end of the course, as measured by teacher observation and 
' < teacher-made testes, the student will be able to: 

1.1 Identify the techiiiqaes of persuasion common to adver- 
tising, as measured^-- the production of a satisfactory 
notebook. 



1.2 Identify the exponents most common to advertising. 

^ 1.3 Identify methods used in reporting news in all media. 

l.k Demonstrate' that he, has tested the claim of at least 
one advertiser- -conQ)leted project to the satisfaction 
' of the teacher, using scientific method. , 

1.5 Identify techniques of propaganda in use ^^rrently, 
" ' as well as in ^the past. 

1.6 Identify and apply basic logical f&Llacies. 

1.7 Identify particiilar political biases of various 

^ ' 'newspapers, cartoons, news reports, and tlje methods 

.used to achieve the bias.* 

.2.1 Demonstrate an awareness of the growth of "information 
explosion." ) . , •. 

2.2 Demonstrate aA awareness oT the* financial, social, and 
economic strengths ' and weakness of "baronies ""of mediur 
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Li'st and discuss arguments pro and con TV afe a medium 
for kids. 

List and discuss arguments pro and con TV as an 
objective, dependable source of news and social . * . 
commentary. , ^ * ' ' ' * 

2.5' Demonstrate an awareness of the impac.t of cable TV on , 
the broadca sting industry and its ultimate effects on 
the public. ' " , . . ' » 

2.6 Demonstrate an awareness of the bearing which the 
growth of TV has had and is having, on the .availability 
of information for the American public. 

2.7 Demonstrate an awareness' of similarities and differences 
in media^ and o# uniqueness of each. 

2.8 Demonstrate an awareness of the functions of the news 

services, and their ' implications for the consumer of. 

V ideas. 
*. 

» i ^ I. 

3.1 Demqjistrkte and apply knowledge- of business letter 'form 
^ and' conventional wording by corresponding with a manu- 
facturer, ad agency, and newspaper, as^ directed by teacher. 

. / 

— — • I 

3. '2 Demonstrate knowledge of rudimentary, scientific analysis 
by successfully completing projects. 

3.3 Demonstrate ability to interpret simple gr.aphs and charts, 
and apply the information to problem-solving, and show 
awareness of how "figures call lie." 

Demonstrate a grasp of exposition and argumentation by 
reacting in writing to a nimiber of articles presented 
by the teacher. 

Demonstrate an ability to organize material and present 
it orally to the class, and field questions regarding the 
report to the satisfa'ction of the* teacher. * 

Demonstrate enough self-control to guide himself through 
the semester with little or no teacher-prodding, in an 
environment where pressures^ deadlines, quality, etc. 
are self-induced*. 



2.3- 
2. If 



3.5 
.6 



.7 



Demonstrate the ability to organize and execute a simple 
advertising and propaganda appeal, 's\ich as might be used 
in a small business, a club, or orgatrTzation or charity. 



OBJECTIVES U,l Demonstrate awareness of the , hi story of freedom vs. 
(cont 'd) ^ control in United States and the world*. 

k,2 Demonstrate londerstanding of the function and dharacter 
of pertinent regxilatory agencies ♦ ^ 

^•3 'Demonstrate awareness of the function and character 
of self-reg\ilation in advertising and mqdia. 

Formulate. a -personal philosophy which he can use as 
a touchstone to guide him in his dealings with mass 
'media and its voices of persuasion. 



SOME SUGGESTED ACTTVITIES 



; QUARTER ONE 

1.1 Student identifies acceptable 
examples of each technique of 
persuasion 3 after introduction 
by teacher, and prepares them 
properly, for his notebook. • 



QUARTER TWO ' 

1.1 Student applies knowledge of per- 
suasive techniques when construct- 
ing ad or propaganda campaign, as 
demonstrated in a major project. 



1.2 Student identifies consumer 
exponents accompanying each of 
the above techniques, labels 
as such, and demonstrates 
awareness of the power of the 
exponent-. 



1.2 He also demonstrates awareness of 
exponent power and techniques when 
consuming both propaganda and 
advertising. 



1.3 Student, after teacher introduc- 
tion, shows familiar5.ty with all 
* facets of NP makeup and the most- 
common methods for slanting the 
news, using Bay Area papers as ' 
examples. Students practice vocal 
intonation , themselves, striving 
^ for biased, 'straight, etc., "im- 
pressions. Use pf facial 'gestures, 
etc. comparted with radio and -TV. 

l.U Identifies testable claims, 
puffeiy, etc. Choose a claim', 
test, and report,, as described 
in project . . 



1.'3 Student acquires paper from out-of- 
state and analyzes it for regional 
biases as well as for excellences 
in make- lip, reportage, editing, etc. 
If it is possible to get all papers 
with ;the same date, obtain AP or UPI 
^copy for that day, and compare and . 
contrast what happens to the wire f 
service copy; * ' | 



llh Use this knowledge as in 1.1. 
Continue testing process'. ' 



QUARTER ONE 



QUARTER TWO 



1.5 Examine the 9 techniques of 
propaganda, as well as Communi- ■ 
.cations Principles; practice 
.them on each other; observe 

them at work, at home, etc., 
Read at least one piece 'of 
propagandistic literature during 
the quarter. Compare and con- 
trast methods of propaganda used 
V in the literature with those of 
advertising, including exponents. 

1.6 Study basic* fallacies of logic 
to which our flesh is heir. 
Demonstrate knowledge , of same. - 

1.7 Bring in example^ of political 
cartoons showing different 
biases--and newspaper broad- 

icafets, etc. 



2.1 Study the history of communi- 
cations . * 



2.2 Head such articles as Media 
Barons, Medialand, Update. 

2.3 Read and discuss articles deal- 
ing with TV and impact on 

. children. ' , 

2.k Read and discuss articles re: 
-' * TV, news objectivity (Agnew). 

2.5 Read and discuss articles re: 
Cable TV. FCC iroles and regu- 
lations. Guest Speaker. . 

2.6 Compare , charts, statistics, 
etc., of sales, profits', etc., * 
for all^ major media, to see 
who is succeeding, who is 
failing.^' 

2.7 Teacher lectures," students 
analyze difference and similarity 
between all media in general, and 
print and broadcast Xn -particular. 



1.5 Listen to foreign attempts at 
propagandizing and compare with 
ours. Read 'at least one piece 
of propaganda sti6 literature. 
(When appropriate) Follow cam- 
paigns, stratagems,' etc., of 
politicians in election to 
detect their approach. 



1.6 Apply in analysis. 



1.7 Correspond with media. 



2.1 Plot P9ssible future expansions, 
of information explosion with 
implications . 

2.2 Report on status of local media 
outlets . 

*2.3 Conduct surveys and in-depth 

Q-sessions with young 'children, 
teenagers, ^etc. 

2.k Analyze specific programs, by 
preview, tape, review. 

2.5 Investigslbe local situation re: 
Cable (CS.8)--can we get on, 
^ what /is history of locaTpetc. 

2;6^ 



2.f Compare and, contrast medi^a 

coverage of sajfie st^ory. Tie in 
with wire service. (See 2,8) 



• QUARTER ONE 



^QUARTER TWO 



2.8 Read and discuss articles v'e: 
Wire Services, and possible 
implications for consumers. 



2.8 Contrast and compare handling 
-pf same -wire service copy in 
newspapers from all over the 
nation. 



'3.1^Stuc3y forms-' of business letter; *3.1 
^demonstrate ability to do so with- 
out fault. Practice this with ad 
claim and other projects. 



^3*2 After introduction, by teacher, 
use fomi for ad- claim success- 
ftiliy 

^ 3*3 Graph and chart ' qxe*rcise. 



3-^ React! In writing, to given 
_ situation; demonstrate grasp 
of thesis and support. 

^port-on ad test claim and 
second project; answer questions, 
etc., to Satisfaction of teacher. 
Attend public meeting — compare 
your coverage ojf the event with 
that of the "real" media". ' ' 



3.2 



3'. 3. 



Continue business letter prac- 
tice by writing to businesses, 
ad agencies, etc . 



Use scientific method of attack- 
ing any problem- of analysis. 



Continue, practice with advanced 
projects. • * * 



3.5 



3. Ibid. 



3.5^ Continue oral reporting *on all ' 
projects. 



3.6'^Establish due dates if necessary '^3.6 Ibid .' 
for reports, etc. (other than 
major 2) ' " ' " ^ . 



3.7 



3.8, Demonstrate ability^ to use the 
Red Book and other sources of 
information for direct contact 
with appropriate parties. 

3^.9 l3i addition t6 3.3? study 

• rudimentary statistics, etc., • 
for survey preparation. 



3.7 Put together ad campaign as 
described in project. , » 



• 3-.8 ^bid. 



,3.9 Conduct survey. 



' <: 
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QUARTER ONE ' * / 

4.1 Study Press Theories, etc. 
Read En^li^l? language foreign 
papers and identify the press 
theory involved. 

U.2 Read and discuss lectiores and 
film ^trips on regulatory 
' agencies. What implications, 
source of power, etc. 

U.3 TV Code, AAM Creative Code, etc. 
Read and discuss. (Guest 
Speakers) v^.^^ 

h.h Philosophy 



: QUARTER TWO 

h\l Compare and contrast Newspapers 
' from foreign countries,' hroad- 
. casts, etc. M<ajor Propaganda 
effort. 

U.'2 Examples — real or imaginary — 
ot cooperation With the rules ' 
or breaking of th^ rules'^- 
Write . 

U.3 ExanQ)l^s of cooperation with, or 
breaking of rules ^all media.)' 
Write . 

M.h Philosophy 



■-. EDUCATOR INVOLVEMENT IN 
LOCAL ADVERTISING 
SELF REGULATION 

by ■ ■ 



MARTIN BELL' 
professor ,of Marketing 
Graduate ^chocJi, of Business 
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I will confine my conimerits _today to some of the probl'ems of self- " 
regulaticJh of advertising at the local level. Except for some attempts by 
merchants and deaiers associations and the work of the Better Busines's 
* Bureaus which extends back many years, there was relatively little attention 
paid to local self-regula-feion of advertising until about a year ago. Largely 
because of the success in launching- the National Advertising Seview Board, 
conversations were initiated in several parts of the country directed towards 
the formation of counterpart boards at the local level. According to Jonah 
Gitli.tz of the American Advertising Federation, there are presently seven • 
cities in which boards have been created and are^jperational, anotlier seven 
in which some organizational work has commenc^ij^f^^ about ten where initial 
discussions have been helcJ. St. Louis was on|j:^^^e jCixst^ areas to fprm a 
local review bo'ard tod may have been the first ^^^consid'er a local advertising 
complaint. It has also been,- I must regretfully report, proljably the first to 
falter ba^ilyX^ hfy purpose ^in talking to y"ou today 'is ^to review briefly the * ' 
experience iri'.St. Louis and. to draw from "it conclusions regarding educator 
ihyolvement in' the local adve^islng regulation process^.". ' ' 

, " A Brief fiistory. of the 

. ' , St. Louis Advertj-sing Review Board 

The formation of tJie St. Louis Advertising Review Board was. formally 
announced at a press co;iference on July 6, 1972.- Several months of lengthy 
discussion preceeded this- formal announcement. • The St. Louis Ad^vertising Coub 
and the Better Business Bureau were the prime movers behind .these'discussions. 
Also at the forefront wel^e two Ad Club iixeinbepfe "who were^ also membirs of the ' 
National Advertising ^RevieW Board and of'^;??o i'f its sponsoring associations-- 
the ATIA and the AvA.A.A. A steering committee was 'fonned.. A resolution 
creating 'the St, Louis Advertising Review Board was- prepared an4 su'bsequently/ 
adopted by. the sponsbring organizations. Modest funding was provided by the/ 
Ad Club and by the'BBB. ^ ' * ' ' 

The St. Louis ReA)^iew Board is made Up of l8 'members--six from theyiusi- 
ness'. community (primarily retailing and home services establishments )/s fx 
from advertising, < and 'six from the public at large. Public member^<^eside 
myself," include the head of a local consuiher activist .grouT^-.;'6^'Tr^resentative ' 
from the Missouri. Attorney General's staff,' and several cj^zens representing 
consumer and minority groups. The Chairman is a pfpminent gentleman, a former 
Chairman o:^ a large advertising agency. ^ • " ' 

Since its formation, the Board has met on only two occasions. Initial 
attendance by the l8 itiemberlSs was reasonably good, but there was a pronoxuiced 
drop after the" fi^^st meeting which -was held on August 9th. It was largely 
organizational, although two ifiatterfe which .pjperred subsequently to be of coij- • 
siderable importance did arise. The first/nad' to do with an expressed con- 
cern that local cases vould have to be reviewe^^ and acted upon with coniid*er> 
able dispatch irf 'order for the , review process to have meaningful benefit tp 
the public. Local advertisements are generally short-lived in tjheir purposes 
vand effects, ''^Announcements of promotig/ial . events, used, car ads, and the like. 



have significance, at bes-t, with 
Tect>mi6ieadirig ads by a review board 



a few days after insertion.* To -cor- 
procedure seems to re(|uire fast, action 



in the processing of complaints'. I will return later in my talk to this 
agreement on the need for fast response since it may well'* have been a' facttrr 
i-n the unfortunate outcome of the first complaint which the Board conside2;*ed. 

The second issue whicH 'was raised, and which also did not b^pme .a 
matter of serious ' concern to the Board until after the first hearing was 
completed, concerned the problem of liability for civil actions which might '\ 
be taken against members of the' Board and its sponsoring organizations* by ^' 
those who judged themselves to have be^n damaged by actions of the Board. 
The .matter was^-not discussed in depth and the Chairman offered to obtain 

* more information about the liability^ insurance which had been taken out to . 
cover this contingency. A surprising aspect of* the discussion' was thkt/ 
^veral Board members had not questioned their legal responsibility or 
vulnerability. 

- ^ <f 

As a sidelight to this first mefting, it was interesting to observe 
the tendency to drag the Board off of its main responsibility--the, review of 
false and misleading advertising. Three issues were raisedf One involved . 
the case of a local agency, some of whose employees Jiad been cited by a, ^ 
grand Jury in connection with a fraudulent bond issue petition. ' Another 
issue concerned the *role the .Board should take in^eu^orsing impending- con- 
sumer protection legislation in the City of St. Louis, Both issues were 

• discussed and the Chairman interpreted the consensus of opinion -to be that 
they were beyond the area of the Board's main concern. A third question was 
referred to a subcommittee for evaluation. This^was a" x)roposal that the 

^ Boajrd should promulgate a code of ethics and/or develop a ^et of advertising 
guidelines. I served on this ^ subcommittee. V/e recommended that the Board 
postpone a de^cision on setting specific ' guidelines until a need waa definitely' 
established and suggested that "The Advertising Code oT American Business/' be 
adopted by tha Board as its initial statement of advertising standards.^ 

Tfie second,' and to date the last, meeting of the Board was held bn' 
September 13 . At this meeting the Chairman reported that ^liability coverage 
had been increased to $2 million. The increase, in coverage was reassuring 
to Board members, but several remained concerned over the implications of the 
need for ^ny protection of this* kind. Indeed, those who has expressed the 
most alarm at the first, meeting did not even attend the second. There is no^ * 
way for me to^^sess -the actual iffipact of this concern, but I am sure that it 
was an important cause of the fear- and dissonance expressed after the Boai*d 
heard the report on the outcoirie'of the first case. 'I do^not wish to minimize 
^ the importance of this 'aspect of the problem^^J>«t we know that it is not ' 
peculiar 'to the local review situation and tJnat it has been rje solved -at 'the * 
natipnal level. ' ■> * ' \ ' * ' ' ' 

The itenM^r most signific^ance to the second ,ineating was the I'eport of 
the chairman of the panel which hea'rd the ^ first case. ' Ifo formal, trans cript-' 
, of ihe hearing was made, nor do the mirfutes of the Review Board contalin 
enough detail to restudy the case carefully'. 'Hoover, trbm the account in»- 
the minutes and my personal recollection of the chairman *s verbarl ^rep^t, it 
is ^apparent that at least three iraporj^saFih things happened which caused the 
panel to turn on its heels and ^gm for cot^x. First, in the Kords of the 
panel chairman, the pariel membershad. expected the advertiser--an aggressive 
used. car dealer--to "roll over- and play dead*" Instead, the dealer brought 
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• his attorney and came prepared to fight. (Incidentally, there* was no 
at*torney representing the Review Board present . i Ths ^suing 'congest \^as. 
one-sided. :^e advertiser made no atterfipt tq_ substantiate ;the' advertising . 
claims which had beerf challenged, but he questiolied ins'teM th^authority 

of the Rqyiew Board and the" Setter Business Bureau to inv^liglte his advei*-' ' 
tising'^rrtactices. .'The-'tm^ust ^6f his attaclc. isi'l^rgely^ irrelevant , ^u^TIie" * 

• inability of the panel to' complete ihe. hearing, and to "feep it ©n the adver-; * 
tising issues involved was effe'^tiv^ly destroye4^ 'The failizre of ^he panel 
zo keep control evidenced' other Jnaj^6r problems >hich w^re ihvolv^.d. ^ . [ 

fhe case had been poorly selectedjas a ^.est Tpf tJheXi^^yi^w Board's role 
in local self regiiation. It, involved & '?it^1;;ion ^which 'haS' been "in and out 
of the Better Business Bure^^u'crj- several occasions and\ also /one in which the 
local automobile dealef-^*-. asspcxation^Jp.aii ak^ermpted. drisuc^fe^sfully .to o'^ta.i-n** 
. voluntary^ conformance. It \ias a pas e/ which, in faci;, the^B had virtually < 
given up ^brl'^ after numerous frustarating^ efforf'is to;^et the advertiser to 
change his copy. The B"yreau sta^f vas Vea::y involved emotionally and the 
if;idividual who presented the* Bureau's findings was tKe sake person , who had '; 
tried' unsuccessfully to deal with t^ne advertiser in the fast. Also, regret- 
f-olly, the Bureau's case was not ai thcrj3jighly' documented -as desirable, sigce 
its shoppers had been unable tp verify fimt' b,?,it advertising had actually been 
used. Unfortunately, the Bureau 'did not limit it5 " complaint^ to the misuse. of, 
advertising, but 'included a number of complaint^s about u^lrelated, although 
' repugnant, business practices. , The result wa-s an unclear complaint which ' . '* 
made it easier than necessary for^'^thfe' dealei{ to, react, 'defensively. ^ " 

'Ln all respfects, theri, the-, fi'f sV. case handled by the St. Louis •Mver-'* 
tising PevieW Board was ^ disaster^ :-,IIo^otlier caie§ have been pres'ented^by ihe 
Bureau,. and no meetings ,have^ beenrh^eld by ,the,'Reyiew .Bo^i'd. 

A frank, assessment of 'the 'operat'ion 6f ^the St .-^Louis Board up to this 
time m^st be that it^ viability as dh approach to self-regulatipn has' been 
severely tlif eateneij.. I. feel pei^sonally^ that, the daraag.e i^ not fatal, but ^ ^ 
that Qoncentrated,',vigojrous, and immediate- effortj^s should be made to strengthen' 
and revitalize "it. . I know. that ot?^ers are , deeply concerned as- I ajn,', arid I 
0 hope that there will b'e.prti^ess to report to you at ta later date** 

Reasons For the >»Rroblems jEnfcount^red iji St> Loui^ ' . ' - ' ^ i 

^ * In looking ahead* to^ ^hat can be tjone . in ^_t'/' Louis arid in attempting to,' 
> discover^the lessons which mgh^ be,mosrC helpful* to others^ I h&ye thdxxght a 
'good deal about the problems encountered with our* local Board. ^ I, have^ dis- 
cussed these with othersj^^h^^^ similarly coneerned. * ./ • 

Let me first" state, withput qualif icat-ion^, that there wag genuine 
intere5^r*^nd reasonable coted^tiQent 'to the concept of a local -^dverti sing 
review board, by those involve(i;:at the veiy beginnings Their^ptives for 
su^brting'it undoubtedly diffi^red; and their impression^ of how th^e- Bqard 
shotld function were not ^necessarily identic^. Hqwever, there Was, a ^ginc*ere 

• des:L?e to^ cooperate to-brlrfg about a functioning local. Review. Board, which .V 
woulti perform for our community yhat the national Advertising Review* Board ^^^^ 
^"'^ done for American marketing, in general. But gobd intentions and good 

are not^ always enough. In,deed, they may cloud or even distort reality 
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with tUe result that latent but; iznportant problems ar^ left unresolved. ' % 
am sure that -this was partly the case in St^ Louis. ' ^ > • . 

Let me here briefly identify scane of the reasons ^iiich I think underly 
the difficulties encountered ija bur atteirpt to get a local review^ iDoard going 
, I' will follow this list of rea^fqns vitii^aome concluding 'comments about the . 
role of the educator in the' locai review process and suggest ways* in which we 
'as teachers of adve?:tising, can contribute^.to this .process, j / •* 

Lack of Eroerience * ' . • - - ' . ' '* ^ 

Every pioneering effort is faced with 4^he ^ame problem which the St^J\ 
'Louis Advertising Review Board encount^ered- There is no pas-S-to r^ly on; 
there h^^ve been jio comparable efforts elsewhere.' Under standat^lyj a new 
venture of ' this kind moves slowly and .>cith gr.eat uncertainty. Fortunately, 
, in one sense^ this, problem should not affect others--or St, Louis itself 
again. There has been experience and it is partly in the. hope of exposing ^ 
it more broadly that I* h^ve elected to make -these remaVk^ today. 

The lack of experience- ran -deeper than lack of precedent for.*a local 
revieV ^.tivify; • On the board itself there wa^ probably no* one who had 

, practiQal* experience in wording with violatoi*s of business practice at the 
local level. The B^etter Business Bureau people had certainly faced the saber 
rattling of the indignant advertiser whose claims are challenged. The Bo^d 
v^as i^ever briefSS on the tacticjis it might' encounter. We were treated mpre 
like white knights 'who somelaow would manage to rise above' the mudiy battle- 
field to defeat the evil of advertising "misuse o;i some^mountadntop where 

. lofty rules of c^iiwalry .woiald prevail. This fairy tale world *does not exist. 
The 3oaJ:d ' s .'lack of experience in the Jungle where the fighting Uctu|.lly take^ 
place was a serious limitation. " , , 

Quest ionablQ Asstunption That Nati'ohal " , 

Review Procedures Can be Used Locally ■ * . , ^ ' 

.On the basis of our limited effort^, really cannot say that the,/ 
• natiojial procedures will not work locall^; but- we are ready to challenge the' 
^assumption that they will. It is certain that the attempt to use /the investi- 
gati^re personnel of the St. Louis Better Business Bureau, -the local counter-* 
i part of ' the NAD, did^ not work well in our first and &nly ^case. Grarfted there 
^is no apparent alternative to this process, but. it is, certainly conceivable that* 
an entirely different organizational and procedural scheme might have been 
more ef fective* As IJiave already mentioned, it was recognised aji the Board's 
fir^t meeting that-action would ha^ve to ba^ taken with muoji greater dispatch th^n^ 
is necessary 'in the case of national advertising. The entire machinery of com'-' * 
plaint processing may have to be streamlined^drastically in order to^acJhieye the 
prompt, ac1/ion wnich local self-regulation may demar^d. It is ppssibll that the 
local bog^rd might have to recruit and supervise its own" investigating staff; 

* Failure to Assess Clfedrly, th^ " ^ * ^ , " ^ 

' NQed for Local Sdlf- Regulation; . ' . ' * ' * . - * / ^ 



fionestfy do not know if a n6ed for local advertising control .really, 
exists in the St.^Louis area — or, indeed, in any loqal market, I must sim^)iy* 
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' 5-tate that from the t^me i.was first asked to Join the Board as a public 
^ Hiedber I assu2ie>i that such a *need existed, I am cbnfirined in this by the 
otatements of advertising leaders locally, by managers (past ahd present) 
of the Setter^ B^asihess Bureau, and by acquaintances at the top of the adver- * 
tisihg industry. J.h^ve engaged in some'modest i^esearch to assess the' state 
cf '6onsyfeer dissatistlaction with 'marketing practices and have concluded that 
misrepresentation 'in local advertising i$. a real, if not an extremely sig^if- 
ic'ant, croblem and that efforti by advertiser.s ta improve the quality of ^Com- 
^ mimicauions in local medi^ are^ worth, supporting. ' - ^ . > 

. • , • ' 

• Cia the otb^ sfde i^ the obvious" fact that local media ^are not' Con- r 
vinced that the'prohiem is serious.. Nor ar^^they particularly responsive, 
vtc efforts to contrdl' misleaoSt^ advertising by outsiders. Ignoring 'the 
possibility, of pre;judice agains^ self regulation^whiich might, affect their 
'incomes,^ I/know that .some newspaper^ and broadcast * statiprjs have made 
sincere and continuous .efforts improve the quaiitAof the copy which they * 
use. 'These efforts im^ply that the ^problem exists, at/leajst potehtially. The 
evidence is mixed.' But,' I do believe that x>ne reason for the slow, and falter- 
ing pace at which the' St. Louis BoarjJ" moved can be traced to a failure to 
•assess clearly and. objectively the 'need Tor ^this service and the- attendant 
' lack of a -sehse, of urgency to"supply it. ^ . '< - . 

* - ■* • * « 

Faltering Leadership • , ^. 

I have suggested previously that the prime movers in the creation of the 
' St'. Loui-^ Advertising Review Board were sincerely dedicated to the task. I 
cdnnot'hpre change thajb opinion, but it is also clear that the original. enthu- 
srasm i\asvwaned somewhat and the dispersion of responsil^ility for /sustaining 
the Board's Status and activity • has 'taken its' toll. The question has tb be 
asked, "How badly do you want a local advertising review board?" The answ^ 
in part .should reflect some reconsideration of the basic need," as I have ^ 
mentioned already; or it may reflect that after one year's experience it. is 
now apparent that the effort to establish an on-^ing r^iew board will be 
arduous, expensive, and time-consuming. Leadership of this kind of endeavor 
-is only effective when it i^ highly motivated and- not dependent' upon the 
voluntary services of those who are primarily and busily engaged in other 
activities. A community must have someone who is willing and. able to con- 
tribute this leadership, or it must face the necessity of paying a profes^ 
sional administrator to h^ndie the work. 

Lack of Adequate Funding ^ * ^ 

A local review board requires funding. I know that at least one early 
exploration of the feasibility of creating such a board was terminated when 
consideration v^s given to the practical aspects of funding the activity. I. 
think in that particular case an overly anlbitious program had been envisioned ' 
and a^ correspondingly 'high financial commitment was involved. In contrast, I 
am syre that the St. Lbuis planners imagined that the local board could operate 
at 'almost zero cost. This proved to be quite 'wrong, i have suggested the 
practical necessity 'of a professional administrator. In- addition, we have 
learned that such items as. insurance,* secretarial or elect^fonic transcribing 
of hearing ^proceedings, attorney's feesi telephone, travel, and related 
expenses can all legitimately be involved. J, doubt t^hat the lack* of funding 
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has been a serious factor in hampering the work of tjie St. Louis Board up 
to this time, but I am sure that it^represents a very serious problem as we' 
face the future. It is a factor which should be resolved at the outset. 

The Handling of the First Complaint 

^ I mentioned earlier that the first and only case which the local 

Review Board has heard was a complete disaster. 'I have indicated some of 
the reasons why it went so badly. THe case itself was probably not well 
selected as one with which to start.. Notwithstanding this, it appears in 
retrospect that the preparati^ of the complaint, its presentation at the 
hearing, and the handling of the -u^ertis"^ ' s response were not carried 
' out with ^.dequate care and skill. I should not and caniiiot blame anyone 
personally for this: it is simply additional evidence that the lack of 
experience in this area made it extremely difficult to know how to proceed. 
If there is blame to be attached, it must be borne equally by all concerned-- 
incluiing those who conceived and foi*med the Board initially. To put it very 
bluntly and briefly, the- advertiser in our first case was better prepared 'fo^ 
the hearing than either the Bureau or the panel and was far more skillful in 
managing the adversary relationship which prevailed at the hearing. In view 
of the fact that the Board had previously discussed the importance of the 
first case to its long-term prospects for success, i* is sui^prising ^d un- 
fortunate that it turned^out so badly. Perhaps some blame must be placed on 
the concomitant decision to move swiftly, for there was actually no compelling 
.reason why this particular: case had to be pushed to such a fast and unfortunate 
conclusion. * ' - • 

I realize that if this first case had gt>ne' well (even if. the advertiser/s 
ads had been cleared) and a precedent had been es.tablished for an effective 
dialogue between advert iy5>yand critic, none of tliese points would or could be 
made. However, the first case' did not go well. Of course, failures, aboimd in 
the marketing world,^ as Tom Berg has so cleverly developed in bis book ^ 
. MismarketiHg . But tliere is a particularly savage effect in failing on the 
first try. Like the timid adolescent who is rebiiffed on his first attempt' for 
a "goodnight kis5,":the unsure and fearful organization may retreat to its • 
attic* in confusion and disa]{>pointment . The adolescent is probably mote 
resiliant and persistent than I think is our Review Boards He will get his 
kiss on -t^he aecond try; I am not sure the Review Board will ever try again.* ^/ 
Hov; I v;ish that the first ^ase had been more suQcessful—^r^ at leasts less 
of a failure. ^ But the p.ast' cannot be relived and: if the Board ^is to go on to 
niake its place, it will have to learn from this experience* and adapt ±tJ0 
attitudes and ^jrofiedures to become more 'aggressive and to be ^better prepared^* 

Lack of ^Understandiirtg of the ^ ' • T - • 

Retail Advert isj^ng( Climate * / . ' * « - • 

I also believe* that a misconception 6f the retail advertising climate 
contributed somewhat to the dif fi^iulties of the St. Louisi Advertising Review 
Board. iTiave inferred from the report of the chairman of the first review 
panel t^^-t there waS a serious lack of perception of the environment in which 
used, car advertisings is used. Ther^ was a similar naiveness concern;Lng the 
behavior of* the retail operator. Bjaard members, in general, are far removed 
from the competitive arena in whicH the small businessman struggles. His is 
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a vicious struggle in which the goal of survival more than j^ustifies the 
use of any means available. l-Jhen challenged to defend or explain the means, 
including potentially misleading adver^sing, the threatened advertiser 
responds by.equall;]^ unexpected methods in att^.cking tjhose vho are attempting 
to control his behavior. Those who are involved in the day-to-day work of 
the Better Business Bureau and 'in the -self -regulatory activiti'es of the 
major media and merchants associations have learned. to anticipate^ this kind 
of reaction and are prepared to meet it. Regretnj^^ the local Review Board 
neither anticipated the response nor was it prepared to cope with the events 
as they developed, r haye mentioned previous'ly tnat^the Board was not briefed 
on these things.^ I am stressing here that they were not sufficiently awar^ of 
the retail advertising environment to have anticipated these problems on their 
own. V I think that I have some feeling for this environment, for I have worked 
with better Business Bureau seminars on the topic. But I did not attempt to 
help ra^c fellow board members understand it, and I fault myself for failing to 
recognize t^e ;need to do so. 

' The Liablli.ty Issue 

Liability suits for damages claimed by an advertiser ^re bound to arise 
in the process of self-regulation. As I have already mentioned, biiis con- 
tingency had been anticipated and provided ^for. It was, however, an ufiexpected 
revelation to the members of the" local Board and their sponsoring organizations. 
The concern, however, quickly becara^e a smoke screen covering oth^ reasons for 
d^eclining interest.. Some dissonance might well have beerT expedted--both 
because of the failure of the first case and the unpleasantness associated 
v/ith it. To' this point in time, however, the Bodrd had not met to deal candidly 
vfitb the concern over the liability issue and I am reasonably hopeful that this 
question can be quickly and reasonably settled. 

Lack of Public Regulation of 

Local Advert.i sing Abuse's ^ • 

The National Advertising Review Board has a distinct advantage compared 
to the typical local board in that it can refer unresolved Jases to the Federal 
' - Trade Commission or other appropria^te agency. There is no effective St.^^Louis 

prdinance governing advertising. 3everal consumer protection, bil^s v/ere pla^jed " 
J^ " before the Board of Alderman last year,<i:uit none was enacted.' In fact, the 

advertising* community, for various reason^, opposed these proposed ordinances. 
The"" State of Mssoiiri has a consumer prdtifection law and the office of the 
Attorney Genel'al investigates and p-rosecutes violators. However, the consumer 
protection office sma;|,l and underfinanced. It 'cfannot 'follow through cfaickly 
^or thoroughly on advertising complaints. Those who engage in misleading adver- 
tising probably recognize the lack of a strong enforcement agency to"" which the - 
'locgj. board might refer ti3nresolve4 cases. The impact of public disclosure of 
a violator has not been judged to be nearly as ^significant td a local seller 
fte-^t might be to a national advertiser. Serious dou]Dt has been expressed that 
^ this exposure v/ould receive adequate attention in the. local news media^ or that 
it vrould represent ranch of a punitive- threat to those -involved. 
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Educator Involvement in Local Self Regulatien 

Vihen it was first decided that I might make a presehtaj^ion at the 
Academy meeting, I initiated an effort to identify other teacfieVs of 
advertising involved in local review board activities. Since I was 
interested in also learning more about other local "boards, I elected to 
, go the route of first locating these boards and then identifying educator^ 
working with them. I had great difficulty in discovering where these boards 
are operating, and I am in as much uncertainty today as I was several months 
ago about other advertising teachers' concern with the problem to which I 
have addressed myself. I must rely^^on the judgment of Ken Atkin fhat my 
intei*est i^ neither quixotic or pkarochial and that you are also interested . 
in the ways in which advertising educators can get involved or make 'a con^ 
tributian to self -regulation of local- advertising. ^ 

■ " ' ' \ 

Let now first consider what the educator's potential role in this 
process shoiild be. It is not. easy to deteio^ne, because by the very nature 
of self -regulation ^educators involved in review board activities are not 
regulating then^elves. Thfey are merely helping others to do so. Of course, 
the same can be said of- public members generally. But the business, educator, 
including the advertising teacher, does have rpots in the busin/ess community* 
and he shoilld be 'concerned with the problems of the businessman in regulating 
his own behavior'. This dual perspective of the educator puts him in a partic- 
ularly useful, but difficult, position with respect to self regulation. 
Assuming he can control his own biases--either as consumer or consultant --he 
is in a position to be the most objective jparticipant in review board activi- * 
ties. At the came time he, is probably the most informed individual who could 
be involved in the process. As an educator he is familiar with the needs and 
demands of ,the consumer, the objectives and methods of consymer activists, 
the mechanics and theory of mass communications, and the practical aspects of 
business decision-making'. I became involved in the St. Louis Review Board^ 
activities because I am an educator- -not because of any outspoken position , 
as a consumerist or because of my consultation role with advertisers and 
agencies. As an educator, I thipk I have teen able to contribute something 
to the very limited activities of the Board- -including my present efforts to 
help move the Board off of its \imbD status and to ^^ain become active in the ' 
local self -regulatory process. • ' • * 

I am. going to suggest, however, that while this kind of ^involvem*ent is 
interesting to the educator and probably useful to the self -regulatory process, 
a much more meaningful edUcatoir involvement might be developed. 1 will look 
at t^is in three ways. First, I see a genuine and imperative need ^f or 
^educators to initiate research to identify and measure the extent of the 
problem of misleading advertising at the local leve^, to assess the need and 
prospects for regulation (including public and voluntary), and to determine 
the most viable approaches to local self -regulation. With regard to the 
extei^t of the problem, I am presently convinced tha^ thdie is a genuine 
opportunity to improve the general /quality of mass communications in local 
media. However, I have , not se^n'^nor heard of research to mea^iare and docu- 
ment the nature and extent of this problem. Among the areas of social con- 
cern related to advertising, the question of the misuse of advertising in th^ 
local marketplace certainly -deserves s-ome attention. Hopefully, it can and 
yill be undertaken. 
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More directly related to the experience of the St/ Louis Reviw Board;, 
and presumably of other communities, research is needed to assess the need 
foiv regiaation-- either public or private--to control the abuses of ardvertis- 
ing in the local area, I would see this research as closely correlated, with 
the assessment of , the. extent of the problem. 

^'/hether self-regulation itself is a meaningful approacji to the control 
of local advertising is s-till uncertain. The Better Business Bureau^s have 
been active in the campaign to improve local advertising for many years and 
thei^-i-^some. evidence to support the Bureaus' belief that they have made . 
progress. V/hether the Bureau approach, Bureau work i^pported by other 
mechanisms (such as the .local review board), or-an altogether, different 
- method is the most viable generally- -or for selected marketing' situations 
\ is worthy of study, ^ . "* 



I bellQve the educator-researcher is in the best position to assess 
the need for self-regulation and the viability of all alternative approached^, 
sinc^ he is-jio-r^only informed about the problem .and methods which have been 
attempted in the past, but he is relatively free from commitment to any of 
them. He al^, hopefully, has access to resources within the 'academic com- 
munity which, could bring entirely new and creative suggestions to ^ear. 

Trte ;educator has another unique opportunity^ to play a .fiart in the 
regulatory process'. Ify concern here has been with self -regixlat ion; but the' 
educator cannot, in good conscience, restrict his invglvement in the effort 
to improve advert ising'^o those activities^ which are voluntary. Business 
educators, with a few exceptions, have been relu<5tant to take part in the 
political process and have seldom lobbied for the enactment of legislation. 
Perhaps tjhe more coTifortable role for the educator Is to serve as an infonna- 
tion resource^ for those who are responsible for the enactment of appropriate 
laws and^rdinances concerning advertising. Whether the educator chooses to 
play a passive role or < decides to engage actively in the* legislative process, 
he should, I believe, be involved. Public policy is pres\:imably the expression 
of public intere'sl: arid" need. V/e exist in a countervailing society and the 
educator cannot insulate himself completely from the world around him. He 
inevitably finds himself in one camp or the other. .He must oppose or sypport 
^public regulation and those who prefer, to restrict governmejital control' to a 
minimum have the obligation to' seek viable means by 'which self -regulation » can 
be made more effective. In my opinion, it is not*'a question of whether the ^ 
educator should be involved in the regulatory issue, it is how he should be 
involved. - . * ' . 

,The last thrust of the educator as it involves self-i^egulation is to 
be an educat or. There is an apparent lack of knowledge about local adver- ^ 
tiding problems and procedures and there is an ,even deeper ignorance of the 
problems of self -regulation. I pan see a pqtentially important role for the ^ 
'educator- -not as a member of a Regulatory body--but as a consultant to it. 
Educators should belong not on boards but on the policy committeels vhich 
create them. They mighY be u^ed extensively on consultive panels. They, might 
be involved in the verji tricky business of framing guidelines and standards 
and testing these for wprkability in 'the field. Then the educator can explain 
the meaning and vaiue of these standard^ to those involved. And, of course, 
they can carry the results of this^ exposure back to their classrooms so that 
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the next generation of advei^td^ing people will be better informed and 
realistically tuned .to thi^^roblems hf iocal advertising. ^ I am convinced 
, that, most bus inessmell>^6uld^bfe better citizens if they knew'better how, to 
'usQ malrjcetd-ng arfd J^afe^rt is ilig, tools effectively*' The task is to get them ^ 
to listen, to thidk, and to undei'st^nd the problem. This'' is what ^educators 
d^j^dnd what tff^ probably do bes-t. To educators, I suggest we ^o out arid 
look- for ti^efie oppoHunities. *To' tho.se prg^ctitibnei'i who^ ar« with , us this „ 
aftemdon, T suggest you come, to us and ask for ^feliJs -kind of help, 'Either 
way, let.''S get more involved. \ f , ^ ^' , • 
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. YES , VIRGINIA ' 
THERE IS ANOTHER BOOKSTORE ; , • 
OR . 
WHEN WE'.SAY FALL DOTO 
WE DON'T MEAN HURT YOURSELF 
•^STUDENTS ADVERTISING FOR EXPEDIENCE (SAFE) 
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.by . 

JAMES R. MORRIS 
Department of Journalism 
Kansas State University 




^ In this paper I am supposed to relate what it's like to fonn an ad 
copy and layout class into an advertising agency. 

' Borrowing from the ''Slice of^lii^e^ technique of television commercials, 
let me set the scene for you. 

The time is k p.m., February 27, Kanssks State University. The ad 
copy and layout class has been in sesision for about an hour and a half. It 
has about 20 minutes to go. The students mtil this time have been working 
in clusters ofjtwo*-s, three's and four's. They have been drawing thumbnails, 
comprehensive s', writing copy, and yes, biillshitting. I, the teacher, have, 
felt maich like an intruder; no one ^seemed to waht'my help, or need it. 

A group of five students, who have been huddled rfear the window, 
approach me. \ ' ' , . , ' , ^ ^ 

, "We've got to do something about those KPA ads." (We have promised * 
the Kansas Pres^ Ass9ciation 30 camera-ready ads which we will present to 
them at their April 6 state 'convention. The ads will be for self -promotion. ) 

An assessment is made of the situation. There are about l8 ads in 
various stages of completion. Headlines need to be writ'ten, or re-written/ 
photographs need to be taken, or r6-talten; copy needs to be v/ritten and 
polished.^ . - • . 

There is maich discussion^ .during which ideasJare presented for a few 
more ads; six picture ,sesfiiohs ^e* arrowed 5^ two students volunteer to in- 
vestigate the cost of having type set and to obtain type-specimen books from^ 
the printer* Another stude;it volunteers- to coordinate the efforts of the 
class sold to set up a productiqir schediile for completion of the KPA ads. 

TVo 'other students, who have been working with tn off -campus bookstore, 
appear 'frustrated. As they approach me, one says: 

"How the hell do you convince a guy that 'an ad which says, 'Yes, 
Virginia, there is another bopkstore, ' won't get students into his place 
of business?" We dis,cuss the fact that he. is reminding 15,000 students they 
have another choice and is ^iving^ exposure^ to the competition, (in fact,' the' 
other bookstore located on campus; is more convenient, more pleasant ^-^o shop » 
in; it has bett.er prices, better service, and other plusses.) The students 
make a list of advantages and disadvantages and resolve to convince their 
client that he needs incentives to lure students to his place of business. 
• • * j» » ' • . * 

Another group has a set of problems: They .submitted a comprehensive 

.to the paper, and it was run\in that stage. Whos^e feult was it?' The ad 
rep's, they say. ' (l will have to check.) Also,, tlie client has two clothing • 
stores and wants* to use store, clerks for models. Until now, he has thcjiught 

, of advertising only when the space sal^snfen appeared and said, "I'm here to 
pick up your ad. Is' it ready?"' He hais changed his method and currently has 
scheduled 19 ads in two neWspapers and lias designated what he will promote, 
size of ad, and when and where it will be run. He is pleased with the class 
effort, but they are having problems coordinating artwork, photography, 
models, ad scheobles, rates, prjdtiction, eic. , - . 



Two girls show me a dozen or so design layouts they have done for a . 
cattle magazine, .The editor has. agreed to purchase for $10 to $25 per ad 
wh«itever they send th^t he can use. The ads have a fresh, cr^atiy.Q appear-, 
ance and the general themes seem to have a logical appeal. I bow to* their 
expertise in commiinicating with cattle breeder^ • ^ 

So the afternoon goes. I advfse a couple of s.tudents that an audience 
s\arvey for two television bank, commercials would blyworthless'. (One would 
be carried during a televised K- State basketball gameV "s^her in the 
'clutter period^ foil owing a rather^medipcre week-nikht program serial.) . 

It is almost '5:30 p.«m. The class has run overtime by/more than an 
hour. I will see at least half the 17 students agaiia,.^bep?re class ^convenes 
^ for the next Session. 

i 

, jL 

^••^ The ad copy and - layout class 'at Kan;^s State University functions as 

an advertising agency .^^ We have real clients,, real budgets and real adver- 
tising marketing problems. We exult in our 'successes; we d-espair ov^ our ' 
mistakes ^and failures. V7e are, in. short, accountable for our actions.* y 

t. Accountability was the Ingredient I found lacking in four, previous 

attempts at teaching ad copy and layout/ Sure, I had the power of grades. 
But that made the students accountable only to me. I made the assignment.. 
I judged the product. I evaluated the student's total pei^fonnance for the 
semester. But, back of it 'all, was the' knowledge on i:he part of the student 
f.,^, that he was doing it fpr the teacher, for a. grade. I could never fully dis- 
^niss'tthe^ thought 'frpm my min^i that they must be saving all .^heir^ "good stuff" 
for the real' world. • ^ • ' ! , ^ * ^' , 

• Backgroimd and Rational for Restructuring the- Class 

In past seme.sters ^ lihad always welcomed businessmen from the community 
who sought my help with advertising problems, although I'^id not solicit " 
them., r would invite the person to present his problem to the class, after 
which -we would work up an advertising program to suit .his needs, be it' a - 
special promotion or a seasonal campaign. • » / 

The students became enthusiastic over this type- of assignment. They 
worked diligently in behalf o£ the client and in so doing were exposed to 
the whole spectrum* of advertising j product and market analysis, creativity 
and production, copy writing, media search, etc. , ' 

' . There were two mg-jor dratwbacks, however ,/to tjiis. typ^ of learning. 
situati6r>:' (l) the "clients" vho came to us were often on the verge, of 
bankruptcy, or were on such a limited budget they couldn't think beyond a 
^2 X ^ newspaper ad, and (2) the students perceived they were doing the wp'rjc 
-for 'me and not the client. ^ 

* . ' Reproduced below is an ad that is representative of the^caliber of . 

advertising that 'appears in the local media in Manhattan, Kansas, a university 
town with a population of appr^imateljr 26,000 'excluding students. 
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WHEN WE SAY 

don't mean hurt yourself. 



We nf^ean help yourself by coming 



DOWN to see our niBw FALL clothes. 



AT- 




^ / Lidiis Shop 




WOODY'S 



Hours 

Mon. thru Sat 9:30-5:30 
Thurs. 9:30-8:30 



The^are things bbVioxafsIy -wrong with this advertisement. If you ^ 
judged its communicative effectiveness on a scale, of one to ten, it would 
do well to- get a one rat4^ng. ItjuLacks visual appeal; th^e 'graphic design 
of the ad is atrocious and the worst thing of ail: ^Wooc3y*s Ladies 'Shop ■ 
is an unaffiliated spin-off from a much^'largef', more prestigeous men^s - 
' store, not the newer women* s 'establishment . 

I 

It -was yn^above ad which fiinally caused me to r6ach the decision 
'that something could bfe done about poor Ipc^l' advertising, while atthfe, . 
same'ttime serving as a learning experience for my students. ' \\ ' - 

Plan of Action . ' , * ' 

I showed^the ad to the class and suggested that we might organize into 
- an advertising agency. I pointed oufe^thfe responsibilities the class would 

have to assume, the benefits they might expect to o)it^in,. and the possibility 
. ot failure of the whole schema. ^ ' ^ ' • 



The class was urtanimous in its approval of the idea\ , Subsequently, we ' 
discussed areas of responsibility, possible , clients we ''might solicit and'th^ 
organizational, strucitvir^ by which .we might get work accomplished. They chose 
sectors of the -community they would like to work with, then isolated specific 
clients thfey would" make a pitch to» 



Basically, thS P^F^ to gain a client and invi£e him to visit the 
class to present Kis advertising problems. In the beginning the entire class 
"would brainstorm to determine strategy for accomplishing objectives of the 
client. During this period two or thre4 students- -depending on the amount 
of work involved- -would 'be assigned to specific accounts. Volunteers were 
given preference of choice whenever possible. One person was appointed to 
serve as account representative or liaison, with the understanding that he 
would let others serve in this ' capacity. 

We decided to charge the client for basic expenses incurred in the 
production of the advertisements. This amounted to $5 per photograph and 
ftom $5 to $10 for each camera-ready ad we produced. 

We made an effort to gain as much control of the budget as possible; 
we wanted the responsibility of media buys, determination of ad size, 
production, etc. ^^^.^ ' 

Our original accounts were a ladies' shop^ bank, travel agency, 
bookstore, waterbed outlet and a major newspaper, the Topeka Capital -Journal.' 

The -sljudents' initial taste of the agency business was bitter sweet.' 
The bank, with deposits of ajjnost $38,000,000 was not about to turn its 
affairs over to a gr^oup of amateurs. Three representatives from the bank 
appeared before the class and were totally inflexible in their approach 
to what an advertising program should do, ^ 

The owner of the travel agency literally came in on his knees begging 
for help. The owner and ad manager for the ladies' store were rather 
authoritarian and irresolute in their perceptions of what type of advertising 
they should be doing. The bookstore owner was estatic over anything that was 
produced for him. The students produced several comps for the waterbed out- 
let but wrote the organization off after he said, "Great, ha^e those reduced 
to 2 x 2 and run one every other week." 

The most prestigious account was the^ Topeka Capital -Journal which took 
our comps, storyboards and ideas and produced three television commercials, 
several newspaper ads, and a saturation billboard campaign. They also 
insisted on allowing the class to collect the agency commission, which 
amounted to aljnost $500, 

\ 

\ 

The bank account was also very productive, leading to the creation of 
billboards, newspaper ads, television cojwmercials, radio spots,' direct mail 
pieces and special promotions. ■/ f 

Benefits to the Students 

Forming the class intcf an agency brings many benefits to the students: 
.It (l) provides actual experience in dealing with real advertisirig problems, 
(2)^rings classroom lectures and laborat'pry assignments^ into a "real-world" 
perspective, (3) gives the* student a broader perspective of advertising, (U) 
brings him into contact with persons he will be working with; printers, 
photographers, clients, artists, advertising representatives, (5) helps the 
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student compile a^^o^r^^^olio of work/and (6) aids the 'student ip deciding 
whether advertising-^-especially an^ agency experience--is' really the career 
choice fotitisu^^ / . . ^ 

Benefits to the Department . / * 

In this in3tance: Sdit^^and Publisher (October 28) ran a full- 
page story about the class. /The same story appeared in the Kansas Publisher j 
official publication of thp Kansas Publishing Assoeiatajpn, and in numerous 
newspapers throughout the/StatB, There 'was also a five-minute tapeii' f«eature, 
about the class which wa/ carried on the Kansas Radio Network. 
* / ' * 

Publication of tnese stories gained the Capital-Journal account and a 
coMnission from the Kansas Press Association to create from 25 to 30 ads to 
promote Kajisas newsnapers, / ^ 

There has been, a decided increase in the number of calls which have 
come to our Department announcing job vacancies and intern^ps. 

The Department has' strengthened its ties with the State press and with 
IocslI businessye$ who now, have a clearer picture of the task we are trying to 
accomplish aryt' the level, of .competence of pur students. 

And, -pf 'course, Karjsas State University is being represented f or^ the 
first time At the annual meeting of the American. Academy of Advertising. 
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AD^/ERTISING COURSES FOR WHOM: 
ADVERTISERS OR CONSUMERS? 

by 

t ^^J J* N. PETERf^AN * 
School of /Jourlialism & Mass Connmmi cat ions 
' University of Minnesota 



Wvertising, consiimerism and consumer psychology are very much in the 
publiflf^eye these days and teachers, teaching advertising and marketing - 
coursres, see themselves, and are seen by others, as torn between opposing 
polar orientations. A survey of one group 6f teacher.s of advertising and' * 
aiv^rtising-relate'd courses shows mo^t such teachers orienting their courses, 
pryiominantlyk, towa^rd the interests of the marketplace "professionals'! rather 
thAn that of the general public. Yet humanistic and social cofifex^ience con- 
siderations-would seem to demand the opposite. Several alternative, possible 

5sitions are considered and a practical, ethically supportable position is 
indicated. 



^ During the past several years, concomitant with the growth in Consumer- 
ism, th,ere has been an increasing feeling of identity crisis 'among those of 
us who teach any of a variety of aspects of the field of advertising. Per- 
haps not as shaii:ly and poignantly among those of us^ who teach in a Business 
School setting--but certainly, very much so for those of us who propound our 
specialty in Schools of Journalism, in Departments of Mass Communication, 
and/ or in Liberal Art ^ Colleges. For, more and more, all of us as teachers, 
as academicians, and as researchers are being questioned, and ar^ questioning 
ourselves, as to just what we are doing, how we are doing it--anci to what end 
and; purpose. . j 



Specifically, and in particular, I am concerned here today with the 
question of what is- our ui^dei'lying purpose and goal when presenting courses 
,in Advertising, Psychology of Advertising, Consumer Behavior, and 'other, 
cognate courses by whatever other label we identify them. Are we directing 
ourselves primarily to the training of future practitioners in advertising 
and marketing so thalj they may do a better job in their work? Or, are we 
educating our students in general, as present and future consumers ,, to be 
more aware of the ways in which the professional persuader operates? 
V/hat are the implications of these quite different orientations; and what are 
the. directions that we, as professionals, as citizens, and as teachers, ought 
to espouse? ^ ' . , " 

Tt is, or should be evident that ^he teaching of those aspects of adver- 
tising Khic^i involve the interests of consumer s'Tpos^ an antinomy for the \ 
teacher. Al one extreme, these" courses could/be presented, cmd often are, \ 
as strictly ^^'craftsmanship" courses designed to equip and prepare the student' 
•as a ^future' j)rpfessional in the field of "persuasive communication." The aim 
and emphasis is on uti;|.i2ing, and even exploiting, our cotmnimication expertise 
-principles, and technology in the service of the business world. At the other 
extreme, courses such as the above may be^ presented from the' ^'humanistic" 
point of view, with the teacher always cognizant that knowledge is power, and 
that power may often be misused; and wl)6, therefore, directs himself to edu- 
cating the consumer as to the social s6ience principles, techniques, and 
devices that can- be and sometimes are/ used to his (the consumer's) 
disadvantage. / . , 

V/here, as between the above two poles, do ve as "professors" stand? As 
members of a learned profession, do we place the interests bf society as a\ 
whole, and consumers especially, first and foremo,<^t, and present only those 
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aspects of our expert knowledge which will serve to sensitize and alert 
consumers as to the ways in which conjmercial persuaders might manipulate 
£hemC Or, do we, as teachers of technology diselaim any responsibility as 
to how, and to 'what end, our knowledg,e is applied and simply *serve those 
interests that pay. us best? And, if that most often places us, directly or 
indirectly, on the payroll of business a^d industry, showing them- -the 
advertisers, the persuaders--how to best exploit their marketing opportuni- 
ties--i.e., the consumer- -well, that's the way the real world is, , and it is 
not our responsibility to change it. 

Or, is there a specific point, or perhaps rajige, in«between these 
extremes as to where our responsibilities as ax*ademicians, teachers, and 
citizens lie? 

Also, and perhaps most importantly, if there is such a middle ground, 
to what extent do our actual practices in the classroom deviate from such 
a desired and approvable position? 

As it happens, I had occasion during this past year to obtain some 
direct, objective data on just how some teachers of advertising (and a 
number of other, advertising-related coiorses) orient or "pitch" their i^own 
such courses; and, what they perceive to be the orientati"bn of such courses 
given by others. Circumstances, outside of the scope of this paper, made 
it desirable to contact those teachers of a number of advertising and adver- 
y.sing related courses who also are psychologists. Accordingly, question- 
naires were sent, in April of 1972, 'to 351 of the kkS members of the Consumer 
Psychology Division of the American Psychological Association. ^Of these, a 
total of 168, or k7.1% were returned. i 

In this questionnaire, I asked the respondents to answer, in effeqt, 
four questions. In the first question I asked: "With^egard to courses 
offered (by others than yourself) at the collegiate level, with such titles* 
as 'Consumer Psychology, ' 'Consumer Behavior, ' 'Consumer Research, ' 
/Advertising Research,' 'Psychology of Advertising,' etc.,-*how familiar 
are you (as either associate or friend of the 'teacher, or student) with the 
content and orientation of such courses?". 

■i 

Of the 161 respondents who answered this question, 12. h% indicated 
that they knew the content and orientation of such courses "very, very well," 
28.0^ indicated that they knew such courses , "moderately well," 2k. 2% indi- 
cated that they know such courses "slightly" and 33*k% answered "Do not know 
at all.!' In short, over k(yfo knew the content and orientation of such courses 
either "moderately well" or "very, very well"; while nearly two out of three' 
{6k. 6%)^ or a total ojT lOk different respondents, indicated that they knew 
at least something about such courses being given by others. 

Next, in answer^ to the question, "To the best of your knowledge, or 
judgment, are these courses presented primarily as profession-oriented 
training for marketers and/ or advertisers or as general education for 
consumers and/ or scholars? ". The resjpondents were asked to check their 
judgments on a six point scale ranging from "Consumer Interest" at one 
extreme to "Professional Training" at tjhie other extreme. Their answers 
were distributed as follows: 

* « 
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Judgment of Crientatlon of Courses Taught by Others 
] (Percentage of those responding) 



3.D' 


7.0 


11 ,X) 




— 11.0 


k6.o 


■22.0 . 



Consumer 

Interest 
> 



21% 



Professional 
Training ^ 



79fo 



It is clear that the 100 or so respondents who knew enough about these 
■ kinds of courses to rate them, judged them to be predominantly ".profession'' 
oriented. In fact, when we tsike the 65 responses from the individuals who 
had indicated that they knew such courses either "moderately well" or "very, 
veiy w^ll," we find that the "Professional Training" half of the scale is 
checked by 86^ of the respondents as against only lh% whose judgments fell 
in the "Consumer Interest" haXf of the scale. 

The third substantive question asked was "Do you, yourself, teach (or 
have taught in the past ten years) courses in any of the following (or their 
equivalents)?". Multiple responses were provided for, and the answers were 
as follows: 

• * 

Courses Taught by Respondents 

* ' No. i 

"Consumer Behavior" or "Consumer Psychplogy" . . . . , 55 32.7 

"Consumer Research" or "Advertising'S^esearch" .... 33 19.6, 

"Psychology of Advertising" 2k ikr^ 

Any otheq "Advertising" Courses , . . . I6 9.5 

"I^rketing Research" . . . . 33 19.6 

Any other "Marketing" Courses .. ^ ......... . 31 ^ l8.h 

Do not teach any courses like the above (87) (51.8) 

Total' (Teaching) Responses* 192 llU.2 

Total Respondents I68 100.0 

(•*. Equals more than U8.2^ because of multiple responses) . * 

Even with a little over half of our total respondents (51.8^) indicat- 
ing that they did not te^ch any -course in the category under consideration, 
the number and distributioA of courses which were indi_cated as taught is 
quite impressive. Nearly one out of three (32.7^) of our total respondents 
, teach a course in either Consumer Behavior or Consumer Psychology. Nearly 
one in five (19.6^) teac]i a course in Consumer Research or Advertising 
Research and another (overlapping) one in five teach a course in* Marketing 
Research. One in seven (1^.3^) teach a course in Psychology of Advertising. 
In toto, the 8I respondents who indicated that 'they do teach courses in this 
category, checked a tdtal of I92 different .courses. Considering that this is 
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based on actual responses from well over ^ third (37.^*^) of the entire 
membership of the group contacted, this is quite a tally. 

And -now for the final item in the questionnaire. The respondents 
were asked: "In presenting such courses as the above, do you structure 
them primarily as, profession-oriented training or marketers and/or adver- 
tisers or as general education for consumers and/or scholars?' . The self- 
evaluations that vere given in response were distributed like this: 



Judgment of Orientation of Courses Taught by Respondents 



(Percentage of those responding 



6.2 


7.5 


15.0 


12.5 


28.8 


30.0 



Consumer 
Interest 



"tiS" 



Professional 

Training 
/ 



Note that fhe general distribution of these Judgments, as to how their 
own courses are oriented with regard to the consumer/marketer dimensions, is 
^ very much like the distribution of judgjaents with regard to courses given by 
others.' Though there is an indication of a somewhat greater tendency to 
stress the "Consumer Interest" end of the scale (28.7^) than was t*ue in the 
case of courses given by others (21*^), the predominant (71-3^) orientation 
is still in the direction of "Professional Training"- -i. e. , towards stressing 
the marketer's point of view. Perhaps this, should not be so surprising, con- 
sidering the areas with which each of the respondents identifies himself, 
l^en asked to indicate their "own primary area of expertise, practice and 
interest," "marketing research," "product testing an/i development," "adver- 
tising" and "advertising research" were specified by fully one out of every 
four of our respondents (25.0^). "Consumer psychology," "consumer behavior," 
and "consumer- research" were named 'by almost as many--22.6*^. Aad another, 
better than one in ten (10.7^) indicated their interest as being "consumer 
psychology and marketing" or "consumer psychology and mai*keting research." 
The only other sizeable category of expertise was one in seven (l^.S*^) who 
indicated being in "industrial and organizational psychology." 

. The difference -between the judgment of orientation of courses taught 
by the respondents themselves as against their ^judgment of orientation of 
courses taught by others, though small is perhaps meaningful. V/e might 
Tiypothesize that there is a tendency ^by the respondents to be a little bit 
more objective in their judgments of courses by others and hence that our 
respondents rated the latter as somewhat more marketer (or "Professional") 
oiriented than the courses given by themselves. In the other instance we 
might ejq^ect some tendency, at least among a number of those answering the 
questionnaire, to rate their own courses as being more 'nearly in line with 
the more" socially ""acceptable and ethically supportable "Consumer Interest" 
orientation. This hypothesizing, is given some slight support by ^ further 
analysis of the ratings assigned to the courses taught by others. Here, if 
we take' the judgments of only those individuals who indicated that they were 
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' "moderately" or "very, very well" informed about the content and orientation 
of such courses, we find that the percentage of judgments that fall in the 
"Consumer Interest" half of the scale goes down from 21% to lk%, while, con- 
^ . comltantly, the percentage of ratings at the "Professional Training"' half g£-— 
the scale goes up from 79^ to 86%. 

At this point I am not overly concerned as to whether this difference 
is, or is not, statistically significant. This entire conjecture is very 
"iffy" anyway. But the directions of indications here are at least consistent. 

In additi^on to all^his, an examination of the ratings shows that not 
only does the predominantly "Professional Training" orientation hold true for 
all of these courses in combination, but also for each separate course in 
particular. The numbers here, of course, are smaller but in each instance. 
. about two-thirds to three-quarters of all the judgments are in the "Profes- 
sional Training" half of the scale. . * 

One final, statistical tidbit. The judgments of oaientation of courses 
given by oneself as against courses offered by others* sh(^d,- reasonably, be 
correlated. One could ij^ostulate, and rationalize, a priori , either a fairly 
high positive correlation or, contrariwise, a fairly high negative correlation.. 
In fact, the ratings ^e correlated positively, but only to a very moderate 
degree. The product -moment correlation between the ratings comes out to be 
plus 29.2. 

All of which raises the question as to whether we are in fadt dealing 
here with an uai dimensional continuum. As a matter of record, a number^oT^ 

. the respondents questipned the extent to which the scale on which I asked 
them to rUte *their judgments of course orientation, did in fact constitute 
a scale or continuum. In actuality, of coiirse, this is not a very clear, 

, unidimensional continuum. But for practical,' roiagh and ready analysis we 
can consider it such and the ratings indicated that for most of our respon- 
dents, this was p. scaleable dimension. They did see their courses as being, 
more or less, oriented 'towards either marketers or consumers. And no wonder! 
This is the way that most practitioners in marketing, advertising, and the 
persuasion-communication field see it. 

It may be, as was pointed out by Shirley Young, Executive Vice-President 
for Research Services at Grey Advertising Inc., that "The 'good-guys--bad-guys ' 
approach to the consumerist movement ife not only silly but downright dangerous 
to our society's welfare."! But that, I believe, is the way that most people 
in the field do look at it. Even she herself, in presenting the thesis that 
we should differentiate between four different approaches to the consumer- 
marketer problem, still ends up with a dichotomy of consiamerists versus 
marketers. She makes an excellent, and illuminating differentiation between 
consumerist s who are "Constructive Consumerist s" and those who are "The 
Militant Moralists." The latter she characterizes as "...that small but 
highly visible segment of the consumerist movement, who tend to function as 
self-appointed experts on other , people ' s needs and feel th^ know what's 
/good' for the poor, ignorant , misled consumer. "^ She also makes a parallel 
differentiation between "Responsible Marketers" and "The Deliberate Deceiver.s," 
... that small, ^but, alas,- also highly visible segment of the marketing world 

, ...^ (whose) motto might be expressed as 'I don't care how I sell' the stuff and 

, make a, fast buck as long as I don't get caught . '"3 
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The trouble in oiir Paradise, according to Miss Young, is caused 
primarily by the depredatious behavior of the '^Militant Moralists" and ^the 
"Deliberate Deceivers." She then goes on to point out that: ^ ^ 

"The yast majority of both consumerists and marketers fall 
into (the Constructive Consu^erist and Responsible Marketer) 
categories ... . They have much more in common than the 
'inflamed rhetoric^on the subject indicated. ^ 

"They both woul<i agree in essence with . . . the belief that 
satisfying consumer needs is the prime objective of marketing, 
and^that consumers should be allowed freedom of choice in 
satisfying them."^ 

>/hich last suggests to me a reconceptualization as to what the consumer- 
marketer controversy really is, and what are t'he implications for the teacher 
of the kinds of courses we have been considering here. 

I would like to propose" that the possil)le alternative positions of the 
educator *do not constitute a simple, Aristotelian dichotomy. Q:uite the 
contraiy. Ins^tead, I propose for bur consideration here, ,what regard to . . 
be the four or five actual alternatives: 

1. The Unconcerned and Uncoi&nittgd position--This is the "pure 
scientist" position — the position of the academician ^ho 
considers -himself a scholar and/or researcher--first and 
last. He deals with the phenomena and principled that 
operate in the marketplace only as scientific principles.- 
What applications are made of those principles --and who 
gains or loses thereby — are not his concern. 

A (l would like to believe that he .belongs, in ±his day of 
greater social awareness, to a vanishing breed. But I 
; V could be wrong ! ) ' 

The second and third alternatives are The Concerned and Committed positions -- 
The subscribers to these petitions fall in either of two, polar opposite 
categories--either as: 

2 . The educator who sees himself primarily as t-rainer of 
practitioners (i.e., marketers and advertisers). He is 
more typically found in Schools of Business Administration 

- and Departments of ' Marketing, and sometimes in Advertisiiag 
Departments of Scijiools of Journalism and Mass Communication. 

. He sees his primary mission as the training of tomorrow's 
professional "sellers" ii^ the most effective applicaticxi 

. and utilization of such knowledge of consumer behavior as 
we may have. / ' - 

• * 

(That this extreme instance of this class is not an imaginary 
one, is attested to by- a presentation that was made at the 
1971 joint meetings of the Consumer Psychology Division of 
the American Psychological Association 'and the .55th International 
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Marketing Congress of the American Marketing Association in 
New York. At those meetings Dr. Edgar Crane presented this 
position quite forcefully, logically, and obviously, sincerely. 
The opening sentence of his -presentation was: "Consumer - 
research has been, must be, and should be done in the 'inte^^est 
of the seller, not the consumer." And then, a little later^ 
he went on to say "College courses are designed to teach people 
how to earn a living, not how to live,' how to make, money ^ not 
how to spend itV'5 ' *- 

c 

3. The other, polar opposite^of this position is that ' of the 
Concerned and Committed individual on the other side of the 
fence, namely: The teacher who -sees himself as educator of 
the public (i.e., the consumers-). He starts ^with the ethical 
assumption that he has^aji obligation »to serve "the greatest 
good to, the greatest number"--and that consumei:s are, by 
definition, that "greatest number." And countrariwise, that 
marketers and advertisers are, by general agreement, a self- 
interest monority--to serve whom is to prostitute one^s 
science, expertise, and social conscience. This orientation, 
or something closely akin to it, is most often found in the 
Psychology Department and occasionally in the School or 
, Department of Mass Communication. 

Cohcerned but Uncommitted position — This is the position of 
the educator \^ho finds both of the preceding polar positions 
untenable a^d ^whb tries, to assume an intermediate, compromise 
orientatiori^ in which he feels he cannot be ad'cused of having 
sold his soul to the Mammon of trade, -nor has mawkishly fallen 
' prey to the unrealistic cfonsumerist idealism which loses sight 
of the, real world necessities and imperatix^es of a free-enter- 
prise society. This is the position that was exemplified by 
Alin Gruber Khen, at the aforementioned 55th International 
MsLrketing Congress of the American Marketing Association in 
New York, he stated: 

"Consumer research i£ the 'voice' of the consumer to the 
'establishment'. Most consumer research is executed for 
'the establishment'. But the point to keep clear is that 
the way in which consumer ^research serves 'the establish- 
ment' is, in fact, by continuously measuring, reporting, 
and interpreting consumer satisfactions, dissatisfactions, 
wanj^s, and opinions to the producers of goods and services. 
By representing the consumer (to the extent that 'this is 
done with precision and accuracy) consumer research is in 
fact serving th& consumer."^ 

One highly touted version of this position is the one that 
proposes the principle that, fundamentally and ultimately, 
"anything that serves the buyer also serves the seller"--and 
the usually unstated inverse corollary, that "anything that 
serves the seller, also serves the buyer." Tha't the last is 
not necessarily so was underscored some ye^rs ago by what 
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fol^wed the assert ipn by former Secretary of Defense 4 
Charles Wilson that "What is good for General Motors i' ' 

is good for the* country." ' - ' 

^ So, we have four alternatives:^ 1) the Un'conceri^d and Uncommitted, 
position, 2) the Concerned and Committed position whio^* espouses the prof es - 
sional training emphasijs/ 3) the, Concei^ned and 'Cpramit-ced^ w^ich espouses a 
consiamer education emphasis, U).tiie Concerned •'btrt Unc^Ommitted orienta- 

tion which assumes an intermediate, "compromise position. 

Does this exhaust .the alternatives? I don't believe so. Let- 'me ^propose 
a fifth alternative which is related to the{ last mentioned orientation, but ^ 
really belongs as another, third alternative in the "Concerned and Committed" 
group. This is the position that the Adver,tising educator has a responsi- 
bility, even an obligation, of servicing both the marketer and ^the consumer; 
that it is ethically permissible to teach the persuader the most effective 
tools and techniques or persuasion just as it is ethic&ally incumbent upon the 
' educator to also teach the consiamer to know, recognize, and* take into account 
such persuasive*" devices as he may' be subjected t(5. This positron is based 
on the assiamptioo that knowledge (fpr any and all .concerned) is better than 
ignorance; that we do not, in the long run , do damage to ^he consumer, by 
providing consumer-behavior-knowledge to the marketer; nor that we do a 
disservice to the business sector by teaching consumers about the wa^s in 
which marketers promote the sale "of their products and services. It is a 
position in the spirit lof an older dictum that instructs us to "Render unto 
Caesar*that which is Caesar's ." 

This is not merely the finding of an intermediate , compromise between 
the polar extremes of cqnsiamerism versus caveat emptor , but rather the 
acceptance of the possibility, nay desirability of training the professional 
and educating the public even, and perhaps especially when some of their 
interests are in direct opposition. 

If this poses problems of ambivalence and momentary conflict for the 
teacHer--so be it. Some of us will just have to learn to live with,^ and 
en j oy such dual roles just as some of us, as acaciemician,s, have had to learn 
the benefits of suspended judgment rather than the more natural and easy 
jumping at conclusions. 
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The fatal error of American schooling at almost every level is that 
it is concerned with providing answers instead of providing experiences • 
from which studerlts can learn. Even in most courses th^t attempt to provoke 
,thought, the instructor spoils it all by providing his summary, and, finally, 
by evaluating his studfents on their understanding &nd remembering the results 
of other pepjjle's thinking rather than on evidenpe ,of their own thinking. 
This evToy is not crucial for the fortunate few who learn early that school- 
ing is not education but it is at best a feeble scaffold on which an educa- 
tion^an be built. 

Every teacher, if he is to assume his leadership role, must impose some 
responsibility on. his students. The most difficult condition to impose - 
both for the teacher and th,e student - and .the most valuable, is the l?espon- 
sibility of the student for his own effort, progress, and his evaluation. 

(Daniel W. Robinson, Phi Delta Kappa, LIII; 1^+1-2, October 1971) 
* ♦ 

¥r ¥r ^ ' lI 

* r 

Robinson's words had a very profound affect on me. While I think I 
have been imaginative and innovative in providing an experience/learning 
environment in my upper level and graduate advertising coiirses, I asked 
myself, "Have I done this in the basic, principles sections"? The answer 
came fast and ea,sy: a resounding NO! Out of habit, of convenience, or even 
with the best of intentions, my lecturing approach in Principles is without 
challenge or 'opportunity of experience and is therefor^ schooling. Guest 
lecturers, movies^ and other audio-visual aids may add interest but do not 
place responsibility on the student of do they stress learning by expedience. 

^ I shoTild now like to share with you my latest attempt, to provid(e a more 
meaningf\il learning experience. I have called this* latest effort, "perfor-, 
mance contracting,"' although it barely resembles the form of educational 
service now b^ing experimented with in elementary schools ^in different parts 
of the country, . * 

' Performance contracting as an educational service is usually performed . 
on a macro basis. A firm of reading specialists^ contract with a local school 
system or board to increase the average reading grade level by a certain 
amount based on ^e- and post-testing. Many such contracts are. on an all-or- 
nothing basis.* The approach to be discussed here is a more conventional micro 
level, 6r 2-party contract also based on pre-determined goals. ^ ^ 

As ^eeri in the coxorse outline. Figure ll-(See page '222) each student^ 
contracts with me on an individual basis. The student determines the grade 
desired and what effort will be required to attain that goal. This clearly 
places the responsibility on the student for his own effort,, progress and 
valuation. Note that out of concern for the student seeking mere schooling, 
4n(3''(3«^r<5a my fear for those unable to cope with drastic change, the .lecture 
and testing procedures have been maintained. It is therefore possible for 
the "C" student to obtain this grade by mere attendance and an average of 70 
on the tests. A*s and B*s are a little more demanding. V/hat is probably more 
important is the opportunity of self-determination or goal- setting inherent 
in this methqd. [ ^ % • 
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FIGURE 1. Course Outline : Principles of Advertising, ADV« 33^-EXP « 

This section will be experimental and more will be required of you than 
in the conventional section. It is 'hoped that the methodology employed will 
make your efforts more meaningful and of an educationgi-^ariety rather than a 
mere exercise in schooling. 




This experimental section will be conducted using: 
1, a modified open-classroom approach 
y 2. perfor^^fi^e contract grading 

Modified Open ClaspgtSm 

V Every Thup^ay the (?lass will meet ^in small groups to discuss text mate- 

rial, examin^^^urrent advertising problems, evaluate advertisements, etc. A 
c?hairman should be appointed by the group and this person should develop an 
agenda or have topics for discussion ready fa^the meetings. Chairman -and/or 
groups may be rotated as the groups decide. 

On Tuesdays, an hour lecture will be presented. Highlights of the chapter, 
will be discussed and questions and discussion as a group will be encoura^d. 

These procedures will l>e reviewed and evaluated periodically. Changes 
will 'be made upon the recommendation of the class. , i 

Performance Contracting for Grades 

You will have the opportunity to contract with me individually *for theV 
grade you desijre to earn for the course. Each contr^act yill be specially drawn ' 
and negotiable if a change is later- desired. 
^ The contracting will operate -'in -the following manner : (a mod is equivalent 

to approjcimately 15 minutes of effort, or 1-hour is equal to h mods) 
' Grade Desired , Total Mods Required 

' ^ '■"^A / 320+ 

> g ' ' 280+ N 

C 240+ 

I) or Pass . ' 210+ 

* , ^ I* ' * , ^ « , ' 
. ' Mods will be^ earnedrin the following manner: 

' Attendance: perfect attendance will earn 18O mods (30 meetings of l|- 

hours 5 or 6 mods *x 30) ** • 

^ests : there will be -four tests and an optional final or fifth test that 

will serve as a i9.ake-up or c^pportunity jbo eliminate a poor test grade. Each 

'tBst will bje worth 25 mods, or a maximuia of 100 mods for tests. 

Speci'al Projects . ' . 

Additional mods can earned by the completion of special projects. 
These will be of your own choice, and we will discuss and contract each 
project individually. An attached sheet will give ypuT'some idea of the types 
•of projects th^t will be acceptable^ J^lease use this list as a point of 
' • '(i&p&ture^ahd. come up^Vith^^our own'idea^ or approaches. , ^ 

Summary 

^ You will be able to set goals for yourself and have the opportunity to 

evaluate your progress and performance. The following example will illustrate 

* ^ how an A (320+mods) may be earned: , Attendance, maximum 180 

3 absence's . -18 

1^2 162 

Tests, maximum 100, you3r four test average • 84 



Mods that will have to be earned by means of ^ 

special projects to earn an A 7^ 
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Having coimnitted myself to the basic idea, I next examined the pos- 
sible student interpret at ioK cJT the outline -and real-dzed that if a student 
so^d^ired, one di^ not haveUo attend any classes or take any tests and still 
be ablte to attain the goal or >^ade desired. lAS" experienc^e to date, is that 
the^ students do attend* class regularly and< partake in the tests as they would 
in a conventional section. . 



Along with the outline, the students were given a sheet indicating pos- 
sible special proi-e^-tr^eas . These are shown in Figul^e 2. (See page 22^) ' I " 
now have som§,.^^*^etvation as to the advisability of providing such a list as 
it may ten^to stifle creative thinking. For some students, it is a necessity. 

Figure 3« /See page 225) illustrates the contract form used in negotia- 
tions. Two copies Vere given to each student; pne to be used as a worHing 
> form and the other* for the finalized contract. Each student specified ^:he 
grade desired and balculated the possible means of attainment. They topk 
^ into account the mods obtainable for attending, taking' tests, and those \still 
' needed* as available Ipy doing special proj^ts. The students were cautio\ied 
to provide a safety factor for contingencies. . - . \ , 

' ^ ■• ^ \ 

As seen on the contract forjn, the students were made -aware of schediil- 
ing problems as time always proves to be an im^)ortant consideration. The 
maximum mods for projects involve two factprs; the amount of time to be s^ient 
oh a given project and the quality of the finished effort. If a project vlere 
to take more or less than estimated time, the mods could be renegotiated. All 
projects were to be evaluated by a peer group and this group would recommend 
to me the percentage of mods to be awarded the project. A project contracted 
for 30 mods could be awarded. the full amount or 80^ (2^ mods) depending on the 
evaluation. . , . • ' • , 



I then met with each student individually and went over the propose~d 
projects. In some instances, projects had to be narrowed in scope and/or 
made more definitive, ^ome were to take more time than I thought worth and 
suggestions were made as to limiting the effort. Emphasis was placed on doing 
several small projects rather than a large 'one, to give the' student as much 
exposure as p6ssible tp varied experiences.. 'Students were encouraged to ^neet 
and talk with people; do things that would vbe meaningful to them-; relate what 
they were doing in this class to their maj-or area or' other couipses . Upon 
initial agreement, .the students then re-wrote the contracts and attached a 
brief narrative description of what they vere going, to do, and this was 
approved. 

/' , \' ♦-'^..v' 't*^^ ^— - - ' ; 

A wide range of projects axe currently in work. /These include: a re-^ 
cruitment project for the Neighborhood Youth Corps; comparison of target age 
groups. Life Magazine advertisements, 196I and 1971; "ai $tudy of the effect of 
changing background musio on a radio commercial; edit a, newsletter for the 
Community Action Board; a photographip essay. on non-verbal communications; a » 
study of weight-control advertising; comparison of local advertising agency 
operations; trading-up and advertising: the J, C, Penney Store; a survey of 
prices in food advertising; and, many other both interesting and conventional. 

The mechq^nics of the approa'ch' are relatively -simple but the time 
required for administration places greater demands on the instructor. Time 
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FIGURE 2. Possible Special^ Project Areas 

PURPOSEFUL VISITS AND INTERV^/S VOLTH ADVERTISING RELATED PEOPLE AND 

PLACES (some definite topic or idea in mind must be approved 

beforehand) 

TAPE RECOflD SOUNDS THAT EVOKE EMOTIONAL IMAGERY (anger, sadness, beauty, 
fear, happiness, tranquility, tumult, whatever else) will be played to 
class to see whether jclass perceives in the same way. 

.* 

TAPE MORNING, AFTERNOON, EVENING, NIGHT SOUNDS 

PHOTOGRAPH ITEMS OR SITUATIONS THAT SET A STAGE OR MOOD 

PHOTOGRAPH ITEMS OR SITUATIONS THAT EVOKE STRONG EMOTIQWS . . 

CUT OUT PICTURES FROM DIFFERENT MAGAZINES OR NEWSPAPERS AND WEAVE THESE 
INTO A STORY OR A TV COMMERCIAL. . ' . ■ ■ 

ANALYZE A SERIES QF ADVERTISEMENTS ... 

ANALYZE A RETAII^ STORE FROM THE IMAGE CONNOTATED IN ITS ADVERTISEMENTS 
EVALUATE A -LOCAL MEDIUM 

PROMOTIONAL INTERNSHIP FOR A NON-PROFIT, NON-PMTISAN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

DESIGN AND DEVELOP AN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 

CRITIQUE ADS WITH A DEFINITE AND STATED PURPOSE IN MIND 

ESTABLISH A SCRAPBOOK TO ILLUSTRATE ALL DIFFERENT TYPES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 
.OF ADS • , 

RESEARCH A SPECIAL AREA OF INTEREST 

CREATE A VOLUME ILLUSTRATING NWT-VERBAL COMMUNICATIONS 

A STUDy OF ADVERTISING PRACTICES IN A PARTICULAR FOREIGN COUNTRY ■ 
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FIGURE 3. Contract Form 

'- ^ PSRFORl^CE CONTRACT 

For Jinal Grade in Principles of'-Advertl^iflg, 
ADV. 33^-EXP. 

.1, , student in ADV. *33^-EXP. 

Principles of Advertising, Semester, 197 , wish to earn 

v3f final grade of . To earn the aforementioned grade, I understand 

that I will have to attain mods (a unit measure of such factors 

as attendance, test scores and specdcil projects of my own undertaMng, as 
explained in the Course Outline.) 

It is also understood that there will be a mutual opportvinity to re- 
evaluate and re-negotiate the terms of this agreement at some later dj^te 
during the semestet*. 

tisted below i$ a schedule of* the projects I will undertake to earrl mods: 

(descriptions of tlje projects axe attached to the contract) 

V \ -• • . 

\ \ . • ' 

\ TIlUaE or , EXPECTED . MAXIMUM MODS 

\ PROJECT - ■ . COMPLETION TO BE EARNED 

■^\\ - ' ^ 

a 



— ^ . ■ ^ ■ 



SignM tMs day, ' • . ' by • • 

\\ ^ - . ~ (Student) 



(Instructor) 
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for working with each student is built-into the course arrangements. On 
Thursdays, the class «taeets in small groups and it is during this time that 
many of the individual conferences may be held. 

Is performance contract grading good or bad? It is really too soon to 
know but eai^ly indications are positive. Table 1. (See^page 22?) shows the 
results of a survey conducted March 1, 1973* The results would indicate a 
higher level of interest, more time spent on the course than anticipated, 
more learning taking place and gene5*al preference to the grading system. The 
concern with tests is a rather interesting measure as 21 are more concerned 
while l6 are less concerned. 

The Relative lack' of concern with test grades is -reflected when com- 
paring test scores of a control group, a conventionally taught class, with 
the experimental class. Although the grade point average of * the experimental 
section is quite high, the test grades were lower than those of the control 
class. I attribute this to the lowered dependency on test scores for the ^ 
final grade. 

Performance contracting for their grade appeals to the students^ for 
several reasons. Thfe following were drawn Crom comments expressed on the ' 
survey forms: * • • ^ * 

1. Allows student to set own goal * 

2. Provides for individual incentive (motivation) - > 

3. Opportunity to learn- from experience 
k. Emphasis taken off tests for grade 

5. Involv^ement with advertising, real world # 

The major, and almost singular objection to 1?Jjie approach, is the time 
cons\Mption. , ' 

Some direct quotes illustrate the above points; "If I have a 90 average 
on my tests,' attend class regularly, then I only make a *B*. I feel this is 
a bit unfair, yet I feel I am more motivated by this grading system." Anothj^r 
wrote, "It's nice to know thdt it is really possible to get the grade you want 
In some courses, it is next to im^)ossible to achieve a good grade no matter 
how much studying you do." One student wrote, "It is more representative of 
one's acquired knowledge in the course," while another said, "It takes the 
'education game' element somewhat out of play and demands effort and im^inar 
tion on my part." ^ r- 

In conclusion, performance contracting holds promise in generating a 
more responsive learning environment. Learning is said to consist of a vital 
triadic interaction among learner, subject and teacher.' The mechanics thus 
described helps develop such an interaction. The process of individually , and 
personally negotiating a contract or agreement establishes a direct student- 
teacher relationship. The method is motivational as students set their own 
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TABLE 1. Performance Contract Grading Survey: Males, 22; Females, 1?; 

Total, 39.. 



Distribution 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Class Standing 


Male' 


Female 


Total 


under 20 


0 


0 


0 


Seniors 


7 


11 


18 


20 to '22 


20 


17 


37 


Juniors 


13 


h 


17 


over 22 


2 


• 0 


2 


SophOTttores 


2 ■ 


2 . 


k 



Overall Grade ^oint Average {k.O seale ) 
under 2.0 
2.1 to 2.25 
2.26 to 2.5 
2.51 to 2.75 
2.76 to 3.0 
over 3.0 



Male 
0 

5 
8 

. 0 
k 
5 



Female 
0 

3 
1 
1 
5 
7 



jTotal 



Grades Desired 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Mod Req\j.irements 
Too high 


Male 


Female 


A 


10 


9 


19 


ik 


9, - 


B 


9- 


7 . 


16- 


Too low 


Gi 


0 


-c , 


2 


0 


2 


Just Right 


7 


8 


Pass 


1 


1 


2 


Undecided 


1 


0 



23 

0 

15 
1 



1. 








a. 


Anticipated time 






Interest in co\irse 


M. 


F. 


Tot. 




spent on the course M. 


F. 


Tot. 


' More 


1^ 


13 


29 




More 17 


11- 


28 


Less 


h 


h 


8 




Less 5 


' h 


• 9 


Same 


2 


0 


2 




Same 0 


2 


2 


3. Concern with tests 


U. 


F. 


Tot. 


h. 


Amount of learning -7 M. 


F. 


Tot. 


More 


10 


11 


21 




More , lE 


11 


29 


Less 


11 


5 


16 




Less 3,- 


h 


7 


Same 


1 


1 


2 




Same - 1 


2 


3 


Prefer Contract Grading 


I to 


Conventional 


Test Grading Male Female 


Total 



Yes 




19 


13 


32 


■ No 




3 


k 


7 


Distribution'^y Majors 


< 








General Business 


3 


Advertising Art 




6 


Clothing and Textiles, 




Psychology 




1 


or Merchandising 


9 


Advertising 




■7 


Telecommunications 


3 


. Finance ' 




1 


Msirketing 


2 


* Management 




2 


Business Education and 




Undecided 




1 


Secretarial Administration 


3 


Home Economics Management 


1 
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goals and develop their own means of goal attainment. The subject matter 
is more meaningful as the student chooses his own projects and must actively 
discover and relate as the result of experience. 

The inrportance studen<ts seem to place on grades is indicative of their 
''schooling'^ experience. Performance contracting encourages "education. 

P.S. The students seem to enjoy the modified open classroom, meeting in 
small groups *to discuss their projects along with subject matter. 
Two sugge'stions are offered tho^e contemplating such an approach: 
structure the group sessions by siiggesting questions or topics and 
limit the meetings to approximately 30-^5 minutes. 



I 
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THE BASIC ADVERTISING COURSE 
AT WHAT COLLEGE LEVEL 



by, 



ROBERT E. J; SNYDER 
Associate Dean 
Walter E. Heller College of Business Administration 
Roosevelt University 
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»The schools re'presented here today all offer the basic advertising 
course. If we took a count in all of * our sections* we* d ^ind students from 
the 'freshman to senior years. Most schools place, the course at ythe sophomore 
or junior level. The question for this session is where should it be taught. 
There are conflicting view^ on this becaUse at the community colleges it is 
taught at the^fres^an or sophomore year, in journalism schools it is taught 
\ at the sophomore or junior year, and in the AACSB accredited schbols i-fe is 
taught only in the junior or senior year. There are reasons for these' dis-; 
^ crepancie^ and this paper will examine some of' these reasons. ' The community 

college has a set of prqblems which vary from the senior institutions* 
, Finally a solution ^will be presented for community college articulation 
and in the end. a suggestion will be made for *the most desirable placement 
of the princjiples course. 

Perhaps the first area we should, exami;tje is the community college. It 
is common kriowledge tha,t the community college system has vastly expanded in 
sane states, while not even instituted in others. In Illinois there are k8 
state supported, community colleges and the 1971-72 headcount was l87,if01.^ 
' , Approximately a third of these will eventually transfer to a senior college. 
\^ That's over 60,000 students transferring in Illinois alone. The liajority of 
' these schools teach the principles course in the sophomore year. At some 
^community colleges the begin^:iing course is located in the career program such 
as in Supermrket J^nagement, Advertising Art,, Retail Management, Petroleum 
Marketin'g, to name a few. On the other hand, the course is also taught in 
the college transfer program. It should be mentioned that a s^ubstantial 
increase in the number of advertising offerings has occurred at these^ schools 
during the past five years. You may. recall Dr. Billy Ross's Advertising 
Education Report of ^6k in which he analyzed the advertising offerings of 
only 77 senior schools where most advertising education at that time w^s 
taking place. Today in Illinois alone there are some kO community colleges 
offering advertising courses. " , 

Here is an example of what's happening. Triton Community College 
located at River Grove, Illinois, a Chicago sjiburb, has an Advertising Art - 
'/ ' sequence of 65 hours that does not "even include a principles course or a 
course in marketing. However, the Triton Food Distribution sequence *does 
include the first advertising course as well as the^beginning marketing 
course. An examination of dozens of these offerings revealed that each • 
school is using a?*standard advertising text, and the faculty assigned is 
qualified to tea'cfa the introductory course. Therefore its assumed a genuine 
college level course is being 'taiight. 

Naturally the 'community college teacher is concerned about the trans- 
ferability of thesej cotirses to a senior college, and many times this is a 
problem. If one adheres strictly to the AACSB ruling on transfer credit, 
^ none of the community colllsge advertising courses would transfer. This rul- 
ing rankles the conjmunity jcollege teacher and confronts the senior school , 
with a major dilemma. The question put simply is: Should transfer credit 
be granted for a sophomore cov^se even though you mdy teach it in the junior « 
y^ar? Parentheticjaly, there is no restriction of ^he student transfers to 
a journalism school. 
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In September of 1972 all member schools of the American Association ' 
of Collegiate Schools of Business adopted a new policy specifying certain , 
courses be taught at the Connnunity College and certain courses be t-aught at 
the senior college. Unfortunately the faculties of these two groups do not 
agree on which courses. , 

A precise examination of the AACSB Standards Book mky be of value: 
"In general the accredited degree school shall limit transfer credit for 
business courses which It applies toward its degree requirements, taken at 
a lower division level, to such courses as it offers at that level. v/hat 
does this really mean? It means if you teach the, principles course at your 
school in the junior year then you cannot grant' credit for the principles 
course from any school that te§,ches it at the sophomore year. 

The AJ\CSB Standards 'Book also has a section called "Interpretations." 
Here they state: ''Courses transferred from another school and accepted to 
meet the baccalaureate requirements of a student should be of such quality 
as to permit the student to take course work at the next 'higher level in 

the same field without significant handicap. "3 Put simply it must 

be a college level cfoujcse to allow credit. 

Let^s turn ^ now to the curriculum area which the, AACSB schools are 
committed to follow: "An undergraduate school of business | should concentrate 
its professional courses in the last two years of a four year program and 
should offer only a limited amount of work below the junio]* level. "^ " In the 
"Interpretations" the book states: "Examples of the level 
mig'ht be offered at the lower division are: "Principles o: 
princiipleS of economics, business law, statistics, and int:7oduction to 
business. "5j You will note that Principles of Advertising is not included 
and therefore at all AACSB schools the course must be positioned at the 
junior yeai:. . 



of courses which 
accounting, 




Many AAQSB schools close the door^^i^\ll these courses' by stating 

'flatly th^ do not transfer .... period. These schools are not popular 

among community college faculty. Soifie schools allow the student to follow 

a validation procedure. U^sually this takes the foim of a proficiency exaiji 

for any non-tr^sferable course listed in its catalog. 

> 

The community college transfer question, needs to be resolved amicably 
by all parties concerned. I, personally, believe in order to do this it 
will take the effort of the standards committee of the AACSB and the National 
Junior College Board. We can't do it here today. It appears the only thing 
we can do is to point up the problem and figure out a way to live with it, 
without allov/ing our advertising programs to degenerate. 

The business faculty of the Walter E. Heller College of Business 
Administration of Roosevelt University has wrestled with this problem and 
has a suggestion which might prove useful to you at your school. It so 
happens that 7^% of the advertising majors at RU are transfer students coming 
from pommunity colleges. It is imperative for our s/ihool to resolve the 
transfer dilemma and be fair to all concerned. At Roosevelt we believe that 
oijjr recponsibility to the transfer studfent is ojie of helping him achiever his 
highest advertising potential within the offerings of the school. We~JEuj?ther 
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believe that it is unfair for us to require him to take the first course 
over again. Therefore,' this year we have instituted a validati9n procedure 
whereby the student's three hours credit is held in ^beyance until such 
time as he passes a second course in advertising at Roosevelt with a. C or 
better. In this wa$r the student does not, lose credit and can pursue his 
advertising- career in a straightforward manner. 

The' faculty is satisfied that if the student can pass the second 
course with a "C" or better he should be giveA credit ai^tgjnatically for 
the first course. The student also has the right at RU to ''take a pro- 
ficiency immediately if he wants credit upon entering rather than waiting' 
for the automatic validation process; to occur. It's up to the student, 
f 

Those of us who teach advertising at AACSB member schools believe, that 
the basic advertising course should follow the introduction to marketing 
course. Under present conditions this means teachiVig it in the second 
semester of the Junior year. In Journalism schools where advertising is a 
joint venture with business this samelpattern must hold. The disadvantage 
of this constraint is the student takeKhis advertising in<his senior year. 

Personally, I feel that it would be more advantageous for the student 
to get the beginning course in his sophomore year so he can be exposed to 
the advertising industry over a two-year period rather than a one-year, 
period. I also feel we should allow the beginning course to be transferred in 
if it is a legitimate college course* 

In conclusion Professor Stein and I suggest t-hat the ideal advertising 
sequence would be to take Econ .101 and 102 the first year, marketing and 
advertising the second year and the balance of the course work in the Junior 
and senior years. In this way the student could find his particular calling 
over four semesters. He could examine his options and adjust his thinking to 
the career of his choice. With this plan he would not be driven ^to change 
careers later when it might be f*r more costly and inccDnvenifent to both him 
and his family. \ . v ■ 



FOOTNOTES : 

1. "Preliminary Enrollment Data; Illinois Junior College Boafd Publication; 
Springfield, Illinois, 1972, Page 5. 

2. Accreditation Standards and Interpretations : American As3ociektion of 
Collegiate Schools of Business, Inc.; I97I-I972,; St. Louis, Mo.; Page 2h, 

3. Ibid Page 25.* ' ^ ' 
h. Ibid Page 3I+. 

5.- Ibid Page 35. 
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